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NOTICE 


Good news! The report on last spring’s mammoth poetry issue 
(430 pages) indicates a near sell-out. The success was due in part to 
many notices in the press (including a long review in The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, which referred to the Review as “the embodiment of an 
excess of poetic pleasure and indulgence”), as well as an appearance 
on the Charlie Rose Tv program which gave Robert Pinsky, the poet 
laureate, Richard Howard, the poetry editor, and the undersigned 
the opportunity to extol the issue's virtues. A very respectable jump 
in subscriptions, especially through the Revzew's website (www. paris 
teview.com), was the result. 

It would seem that theme issues like the poetry number—a concept 
Granta developed some time ago—tend to boost sales. The present 
issue, while not designated as such, would seem to feature the rene- 
gade writer, the outlaw, the iconoclast to such a degree that its theme 
could well be “Rage” or “Amok”: The Amok Issue. The interviews 
on craft with Hunter S. Thompson and William T. Vollmann disclose 
writing methods (and general outlooks on life) that are bizarre in- 
deed. The voice from Gustaw Herling's interview is that of the exile, 
the outcast. The fiction as well reveals a kind of dementia—an overstim- 
ulated young man with keys for fingers, a wild, sex-filled ride through 
an abandoned coal mine. And all sorts of things go awry in Rick 
Moody's story. So it is appropriate indeed that Ralph Steadman's 
portrait of Hunter S. Thompson appears on the cover, the first that 
we have ever done with a living author. We have used an X ray of 
a living artist's (Steve Miller) blood and its pollen spores (issue 147), 
hardly a recognizable image of the artist himself. We have shown 
an artist's representation of the nether region of a belly dancer (issue 
135), Keith Haring's stick figures (issue 85), a distant view of a man 
on the waterfront gazing at the ocean (issue 133), the Dadaist Tristan 
Tzara being tackled on a Paris street (issue 150), as well as a cat (issue 
136), a horse (issue 69), an eagle (1ssue 28) and a monster (issue 90). 
The first issue of The Paris Review has a figure sitting on a horse, but 
it's an equestrian statue by Coysevox in the Tuileries. Doesn't count. 

So congratulations Hunter S. Thompson! 

All of this is to suggest that one never knows what themes, or 
lack of one, will identify future issues. The only way to find out is 
to keep up your subscriptions! 

—GAP 
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The Leading Man 


Aimee Bender 


The boy was born with fingers shaped like keys. All except 
one, the pinkie on the right hand, had sharp ridges running 
along the inner length and a flat citcle at the knuckle. They 
were made of flesh, with nerves and pores, but of a tougher 
texture, more hardened and specific. As a child the boy had 
a difficult time learning to hold a pen and use scissors, but 
he was resilient and figured out his own method fast enough. 
His true task was to find the nine doors. 

Door one he found as a kid; it was his front-door key. He 
did not expect this because it seemed so obvious but one day 
he came home from school and was locked out; his mother, 
usually home, had just begun taking some kind of sculpture 
class and was off molding clay and forgot to leave a key under 
the welcome mat. So he was unwelcome, in his own home. 
He cried for a bit and tromped on some pansies as revenge 
and got so frustrated staring at the lock, such a simple piece 
of metal separating him from his palace of food and bed and 
TV and telephone, that he stuck the index finger of his right 
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hand inside. It shoved deep into the lock, bumping around, 
tidges trying to find a perfect spatial match. Nothing clicked. 
But he’d enjoyed the sensation so he tried the middle finger 
next. Too big. The pinkie on the left hand: too small; it 
wiggled inside like a wire. It was the ring finger on his right 
hand that slipped inside smooth as can be, easy as a glove, 
tidges filling the humps, and the boy settled it deep, rotated 
his entire hand, heard a click and the door opened cleanly. 
He was inside. He ripped his finger from the door and let 
out some kind of vicious, delighted laugh. 

When his mother came home, two hours later, hands red 
with clay, he pulled her straight to the door and showed her 
the trick. Shove in, turn, click, open. He did it ten times 
because it felt so good. His mother kept laughing. And I 
didn’t even want to buy this house! she said, holding him 
close. And to imagine what if we hadn’t? The boy shrugged. 
He had no idea how to answer that question. 

The second key fit the lock of the bank deposit box that 
held all the securities of the family. The two had gone on a 
trip to the bank and the boy was bored in the room of security 
boxes while his mother spoke worriedly with an accountant. 
He stuck the pinkie on his left hand into their security box 
and zz da: it opened. He was very surprised. So was his mother. 
I didn’t like this bank either, she said. I considered the one 
closer to home but this one was bigger, she said. Can I have 
some of this money? the boy asked, looking with interest at 
the large piece of gold sitting in the box like a glowing turd. 
No, she said, but I’ll buy you a burger. They went out to 
his favorite burger joint, where the lettuce was shredded, and 
sat together and she told him about how she was making a 
clay version of him. It’s you, she said, but you are surrounded 
by doors. You ate standing on doors and wearing doors and 
your hand of keys is held up like a deck of cards. The boy 
splayed his fingers out on the table. Gin, he said. 

The third, fourth and fifth keys opened his camp trunk, 
the neighbor’s car and the storage room of the school cafeteria, 
respectively. He opened the cafeteria door one day at school 
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when he was wandering around, not wanting to go home yet 
because there was nothing to do and no one to be with. All 
the other kids were off playing sports. The boy opened the 
back of the cafeteria with his right pointer, to his almost 
dulled surprise that day, and sat with the frozen chicken 
nuggets for awhile. It got boring quickly so he went home, 
opened the door with his other finger and watched tv. 

His father was away at war. No one knew what war it was 
because it was an unannounced war, which made it worse 
because he could tell no one because that would cause great 
governmental problems. So he just held on to that informa- 
tion and when his friends asked where his dad was on Open 
House Night at school, he said: He’s away on business. He 
wanted to yell out: The business of saving everyone’s life! 
but he knew that would cause further questions so he kept 
his mouth shut. 

His mother brought home the clay sculpture. It was about 
two feet tall and looked very little like him, and the doors 
resembled flying walls. One day when he was home alone 
and she wasn’t back yet, having enrolled in another course, 
this one called How to Make Glass, he threw some baseballs 
at the sculpture but the clay held strong. The boy was twelve 
now. His hands were growing, but his fingers still fit the same 
locks. Somehow they stayed the size they needed to be, while 
the rest of the hand—palm, knuckles, wrists—grew with him. 

The sixth and seventh keys fit doors in France. His mother 
and he went to Paris to visit his father, who was on leave 
from the mysterious war, and together the three of them had 
lunch at a café with iron lamppoles nearby and ate crusty 
bread and red ripe tomatoes. His father looked older and 
stronger than ever, with big arms and a ruddy tan, and the 
boy stood next to him and wanted to push all his keys at 
once into the man’s palm, to click and turn his father open, 
to make him tell what was happening. Secrets. His father 
and mother shared a room in the hotel and the boy had the 
room next door, with a strange-smelling comforter and a 
weitd phone that had numbers in different configurations. 
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He learned how to say Oz est /a porte? which means “Where 
is the door?” and the porter at the hotel, after ignoring the 
question for the first five times, finally showed him a door, 
standing alone, on the lobby level of the hotel, hoping to 
shut the boy up. Using the middle finger on his left hand, 
boom, the boy opened it to reveal just a closet, empty, with 
a few clothes hanging up and several swinging hangers. The 
porter babbled in amazement, Matis qu'est-ce que c'est que 
£4?! and took one of the hanging shirts straight away to the 
maitre d' at the restaurant who had been bemoaning the loss 
of it for over a year, and the boy said, to no one: I suppose 
I'm just going to sit here, and he went inside the closet and 
sat down. The porter, when he returned, was worried about 
the boy, so solemn! and brought him a glass of wine and a 
piece of apple. The boy ate the apple and drank the wine 
and fell asleep. When his mother found him, she hugged 
him fora long time and he showed her how his hand was inter- 
national. 

At the Louvre, the boy felt the pointer finger on his left 
hand itch after looking at Mona Lisa under glass. He found 
the docent room the way a hound finds blood, and played 
gin rummy with a pooped guide whose earrings were little 
diamond stars. His father was off doing business that day. 
When they returned to the hotel, the mother angry at the 
boy because he'd vanished, they found the father weary on 
the bed, looking worried, his ruddy tan fading like a bright 
couch left in the sun for fifty years. 

On the airplane home, the mother cried and the boy went 
to the bathroom and thought of his father as he peed, and 
then when he flushed he sent his pee like a message to his 
father because he imagined it flying out of the plane, free of 
him, into the world. 

Go win the war, the boy thought, and come home. Or, 
he thought, don’t win the war and come home. Or, he 
thought, don’t come home but make Mother stop missing 
you. Or, he thought, make me stop missing you. 

He rubbed his keys against his palm. He was almost thir- 
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teen. He washed his hands with the lavender airplane soap 
and returned to his seat. 

He didn’t fit his eighth key until he was twenty years old. 

His father did come back from the war after another sixteen 
months, but he was not the same man. He was scared of 
noises and he had a strange white blindness that he experi- 
enced when the day got too hot. The family considered mov- 
ing, over and over, to cooler quarters; considered it, then 
unconsidered it. The boy took drama classes but always played 
the funny weird guy and never the leading man. He watched 
his mother take How to Make Glass II, the second in a series 
of five, and one afternoon she came home with a tote bag 
full of one huge clear square. She said this was her final exam 
for the class, and she’d gotten an A. Look, she said, pointing, 
no bubbles. The boy asked her what they should do with it 
now that she’d made it. She said to break it. So they took it 
outside and broke it in two and then his mother looked sad 
and sat down and the boy broke it in four, then eight, then 
sixteen, and his mother was still sad, she started to weep, 
softly, and the boy shattered the glass into a hundred pieces. 

His first girlfriend bought a chastity belt as a joke. He 
couldn’t open it. They scrambled around, used the tin key 
that it came packaged with, opened her up, had sex anyway. 
Her underwear was thin and full of holes and the boy kept 
it that night in his bed, after they had parted, and thought 
about the way she butted her head into his shoulder like a 
goat. When they broke up, he walked to the bank and put 
the underwear in the safety-deposit box right on top of that 
one piece of gold. His mother never said a word about it. 
The bank had changed ownership by now and had a new 
color scheme— navy and dark green—but the lock was exactly 
the same. 

His father went to the hospital for the blindness. He told 
the doctor that he saw whiteness everywhere, as if he’d been 
driving in the snow for days and days, and that he couldn’t 
find his balance or his peace. The hospital gave him painkillers 
and sunglasses. The boy’s father sat in the kitchen with a cup 
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of milk in a mug, his palm covering the opening so he 
wouldn’t have to look at its white flat top and he said, It’s 
not like I saw anything that was horrible. The son said, Really? 
and the father said, Son, the truth is I can’t even quite 
remember what I saw. Is it bright in here? he asked. The son 
looked outside at the setting sun and the lucid calm of dusk. 

The eighth key fit the cabinet at the weapon store. He 
went there for his college war class to learn the difference 
between muskets and spears. The man who owned the weapon 
store had a big belly and his cheeks stretched over his face 
like poorly upholstered furniture. He would be hard to make 
in clay. The man was reading a book called How to Meet 
Girls, and when the boy asked to see some stuff, the man 
said he'd lost the key to the back cabinet where the small 
revolvers were. The boy felt his finger itching, walked over 
and opened it himself. The man's checks raised a full inch 
on his face, furniture renewal. The boy shot some targets and 
wrote up a brilliant report. He read How to Meet Girls cover 
to cover. 

His mother came to his college graduation. His father could 
not because the light of the sun blinded him and seeing 
people all dressed in one kind of uniform reminded him of 
the army and made his head feel like it would explode. I 
can't stand it, he told his son. All those bodies on the lawn 
in black graduation gowns. It's like one huge goddamn fox- 
hole. His mother wore a dress she'd made in her sewing class, 
with contrasting patches of velvet, burlap, silk. 

He went to France for a graduation present. He returned 
to the Louvre, deciding he wanted to play more gin rummy. 
He located the door, but when he stuck his finger in the lock, 
it didn’t fit anymore. He tried all the other fingers—no go. 
They had apparently changed locks since his last visit. This 
made him feel unsettled, as if kicked out of his own home. 
He wondered if that finger would find a new lock now. He 
thought: Yes. And no. And I don’t know. 

He met a French girl named Sophie, sitting in a yellow- 
and-brown wicker chair at a café, eating a butter-and-sugar 
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crepe. He fell in love with her within a couple of days. She 
had puffed lips when she spoke, like the French do. In bed, 
he put his finger inside of her, the ring finger on his left 
hand, the finger that means marriage, as if to turn her inside, 
and unlock her body. She came fast; she was loose and loving, 
and loud, and luscious, but she hadn’t been locked, either. 
I love you, she told him, after a week, with a thick French 
accent, lips puffing. He decided to stay for the rest of August. 
They made love all the time and he told her his uncle couldn’t 
see because he’d watched bad things in the war and Sophie 
said, What war? and the boy shook his head. I don’t know, 
he said. Some wat somewhere kind of near here. She had 
him to dinner at her parents’ house and they served so much 
wine he threw up halfway through dinner, in the bathroom, 
privately, washing his hands repeatedly with the soap so that 
no one would ever know, spraying the toilet seat with the 
cleanser he found under the sink. 

When he left France, Sophie said she’d write but she only 
sent one letter total. He returned to his hometown and found 
an apartment near his mother and father. He went to the 
man, still sitting around the kitchen. 

Who were you fighting? he asked. 

Some other guy, said his father. 

What did you see? asked his son. 

Not much, said his father. Some blood, he said. I think 
something got taken away from me, his father said. I think 
they took something from me but I never even felt it happen 
when they did. 

The boy stood there. He put his right hand of keys into 
his father’s open palm: the security box, the neighbor’s car, 
the closet in France, the docent room at the Louvre that had 
been changed. 

You say you’ve opened eight so far? said his father. Which 
is the ninth? 

The son waggled his ring finger on his left hand. Well, go 
open some doors, his father said. The one you open with the 
ninth key will be connected to the woman you will marry. 
Maybe. 
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The boy agreed that would be very sweet, if it worked out 
like that. He was feeling bothered by the mundane nature 
of the other eight keys, so he began looking for illustrious 
doors to open. There was a report on the news that Nasa had 
lost the key to the space shuttle, and so the boy called up 
tight away and offered his assistance. The whole flight over 
he had the national anthem singing in his head. NAsA took 
him straight away to a sealed white room with serious people 
who shook his hand and had ridiculously fierce eye contact, 
and members of the FBI lined the walls like blue columns in 
case he was a terrorist in disguise. The boy tried all his fingers 
twice but none worked. The Nasa people shook their heads, 
and he heard someone say, I told you so. He had a fleeting 
feeling of terror that the FBI might arrest him for something 
his father had done and an even bigger wish that an FBI man 
would arrest him, take him aside and tell him what had 
happened. He flew home, shaken, with the only song in his 
head being the one from a burger commercial. He shoved 
his finger into every door he could see for a few weeks, but 
decided to stop, as it was starting to make him unhappy, and 
signed up for a sculpture class. 

In the second class in the series on figure sculpture, the 
boy met a woman he wanted to marry. After a year, they 
married. They spent the gold piece in the safety-deposit box 
on the wedding and did it up, and also did it dark so that 
his father could stand it. It was a night wedding. His father 
stood at the microphone and made a toast with his eyes closed. 
The son danced with his bride, luminous in her white dress; 
his father never once looked at the bride for fear his head 
would explode. That night, in the hotel room, the bride 
looked at the gold ring on his key finger and asked him what 
that one opened, and he said he didn't know. They made 
love in the big hotel bed with another strange-smelling com- 
forter and fell asleep face to face, feet tangled together. 

They went to Paris on their honeymoon and found the 
closet in the hotel that the boy, now a man, could open and 
when the porter wasn't looking, they snuck inside and made 
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love. Due to the intrusion of the walls, sex was uncomfortable 
in the closet, so they ended up going to the front desk and 
getting a room anyway. There on the bed in the hotel, the 
man told his new wife about his father and the war. He told 
her everything he knew, which was very little, but still, other 
than the quick “uncle” confession to Sophie, he'd never told 
anyone. He had to continually smother down a fear of the 
FBI busting into the wire-tapped room and taking him to 
FBI jail as he spoke. The new wife was understanding but 
equally confused. We were at war then? she said. The man 
said, You are the first person I have ever really told. Her face 
was dim in the light of Parisian dusk, filtering through the 
windows and turning the room golden. He felt glad he'd 
married her. They went downstairs and had a huge feast of 
duck in apricot sauce in the hotel dining room and the porter, 
who was now significantly older, recognized him and gave 
him a free crème brûlée. After dinner, the porter insisted he 
open the closet again, which he did, although embarrassed, 
because to him it still smelled exactly like his wife's desire 
and not like an abandoned closet in the least. 

They found a good apartment in town, near his parents. 
They got a dog at the pound who had been abused but was 
responsive. His mother came over with teas from around the 
world and sat at the kitchen table in her patchwork outfits, 
and she and the dog got along. The son tried to ask his father 
the right question that would reveal everything, but all he 
ever got in reply was a sad shaking of the head. 

On his thirtieth birthday, he was walking to work, to the 
factory where he broke glass for a living, when he heard 
screaming in the streets. He passed a Tv in a bar, and the 
local news was explaining how a little boy was locked in a 
metal shed by accident and the door was too thick and couldn't 
be banged down. The young man took a detour on his toute 
and went towards the noise and the banging. Apparently the 
boy had been in the shed for hours and air would run out 
soon. This was a special boy, too—the one known about town 
whose elbows were pointed in such a way that made it easy 
to open tin cans. 
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The young man had that one key finger left. 

As he approached, the crowd, who knew him well, parted 
as willingly as the Red Sea when they saw him walk forward. 
Inside he could hear the boy in the metal room, sobbing up 
the air. The young man with the hands of keys paused a 
moment in front of the metal door. He could feel his finger 
itching. He wanted to wait for a second, and hold this mo- 
ment, the moment before he became a finite person. He 
could feel the air ringing with it—his life span a life span, 
the world a round ball. The crowd screamed and the boy 
sobbed and the young man put the ring finger on his left 
hand in the lock. 

Click. 

Hero. 

The trapped boy ran out crying, gasping, elbows in wings, 
and the town lifted the key-finger man on their shoulders 
and he had headlines and got a medal and the mayor shook 
his now-complete hand. 

After the award ceremony, he went to his parents’ house. 
His father was sleeping in a quiet dim room, and the young 
man slipped the metal medal over his father’s head. He’d 
passed many doors that day and thought, So I can’t open 
that one or that one or that one. From now on, all the doors 
in the world were as closed to him as to everyone else. The 
older man kept sleeping, and the young man hummed a song 
to himself inside the cool dark room. 
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Two Poems by Eric Ormsby 


A Caliph’s Camel 
after the Caliph Ibn al-Mu'‘tazz (murdered 908) 


When the dawn is splashed with white like an old man’s skull 
I set out on my camel, full-blooded and freshly branded. 
His ears resemble fronds on the naked palm 

or the myrtle that towers high above the reeds 

while his hoof is a downturned bowl, 

black-rimmed as the inscription on a faience cup. 


My stallion surpasses the aim of the widest eye. 

He is quicker than water to race down polished hills. 
He is quicker than heart-piercing thought 

or the twisting eye-flickets of a man in doubt. 


My Sherari camel is hellfire itself and he 
blazes unceasingly, a tamarisk 
of fire stoked by the winds of the Great Nafud. 


He is a falcon trained to the rule 
that pours out on the thick-gloved hand of the falconer 
a harsh and plummeting lash of punishment. 


My camel is swifter than the skeptic’s look. 
He tumbles the way rain tumbles into a well. 
He is skittery like the glowering augur's eye 
that glimpses phantoms in damp-clodded soil. 


He flies like a man who is terrified 
of his own desire 
and yet who chases the torture of his desire. 
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He never flies except toward spilling blood. 
He pierces the north. 


He pierces the south. 


Conquests of Childhood 


North of a bottle cap lay Samarqand 
With pocketknives we divvied up the spoils. 


With lances made of windshield wipers or of broken brooms 
We hunted mighty Yazdegird to earth, 

We cut his kingly throat, we stuck his head 

On a creaking gatepost where his satraps stood. 


East of a punctured inner tube there shone 
The golden furor of Heraclius. 


West of the blear-eyed aggies in their pungent bag 
We brought the terrible Berbers underfoot 
And sailed on matchbox triremes through the straits. 


South of a slingshot made of forking twigs 
And held together by a twanging band, 

We saw the archipelagoes of the newborn day 
Yearning to join the sea 

And unimaginable peoples coursing there. 


Behind the tire pit Ecbatana shone. 
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Linda Pastan 


The Cossacks 
for F. 


For Jews, the Cossacks are always coming. 
Therefore I think the sunspot on my arm 
is melanoma. Therefore I celebrate 

New Year's Eve by counting 

my annual dead. 


My mother, when she was dying, 
spoke to her visitors of books 
and travel, displaying serenity 

as a form of manners, though 

I could tell the difference. 


But when I watched you planning 
for a life you knew 

you'd never have, I couldn't explain 
your genuine smile in the face 

of disaster. Was it denial 


laced with acceptance? Or was it 
generations of being English— 
Bronté's Lucy, in Villette 

living as if no fire raged 
beneath her dun-colored dress. 


I want to live the way you did, 

preparing for next year's famine with wine 
and music as if it were a ten-course banquet. 
But listen: those are hoofbeats 

on the frosty autumn ait. 
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David Baker 


Forced Bloom 


I. 


Such pleasure one needs to make for oneself—. 
She has snipped the paltry forsythia 

to force the bloom, has cut each stem on the 
slant and sprinkled brown sugar in a vase, 

so the wintered reeds will take their water. 

It hurts her to do this but she does it. 

When are we most ourselves, and when the least? 
Last night, the man in the recessed doorway, 
homeless or searching for something, or sought—, 
all he needed was one hand and quiet. 

The city around him was one small room. 

He leaned into the dark portal, a 

shadow of himself, gray shade in a door. 

His eyes were closed, his rhythm became him, 

as we have shut our eyes, as dead or as 

other, and held the thought of another 

whose pleasure is need, face over a face . . . 


II. 


It hurts her to use her hands, to hold a 

cup or bud, or touch a thing. The doctors 
have turned her burning hands in their hands. 
The tests have shown a problem, but no cause, 
a neuropathology of mere touch—. 

We have all made love in the dark, small room 
of such need, without shame, to our comfort, 
our compulsion. I know I have. She has. 

We have held or helped each other, sometimes 
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watching from the doorway of a warm house 
where candletips of new growth light the walls, 
the city in likeness beyond, our hands 

on the swollen damp branch or bud or cup. 
Sometimes we are most ourselves when we are 
least, or hurt, or lost, face over a face—. 

You have, too. It's your secret, your delight. 
You smell the wild scent all day on your hand. 
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Four Poems by Annmarie Drury 


Logic of Sleep 


The logic of sleep draws me closer and closer to you, 
taking the names of everything from me. My desire 
to speak is suspended, my old reverence 

for language gone. Geography tells me who I am: 

I rest in the contour of wind in the curtain, 

in the soft recesses of this blanket; 

what reason was there to pronounce my name? 


The logic of sleep tells me to let parts of myself 
leave me. Later they'll come back, crossing 

a threshold I can’t find, carrying no bags, 
unexhausted by travel. I send them off 

with an image of this room’s darkness lifting 
the ceiling higher, with a wish for souvenirs: 

a face I'd forgotten, a flight of stairs, an idea. 


The logic of sleep tells me I can see without eyes, 
insists I abandon measurement and calculation. 
When I follow, the drift of each moment 

sustains me, as silence sustains connecting phrases 
of song. And what I strove for by day—certainty, 
unerring plans—seems worthy of only mild regard. 
The logic of sleep is a demanding one. 


It sinks me in the moment so deeply I lose 

my sense of the world, so far I am not myself 
without you. Now is the time for union, 

for concord impossible by any waking reason: 

as the logic vanishes, let it take us part way, too, 
leaving us to possess a nearly unattainable hour: 
the necessary ending, this rest in one another. 
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To a Poet Standing on His Balcony 


Morning, Zanzibar Town 


Teacher Abbas, your city fills with dust 

when I’m there and when I’m not. Below, 
architects examine glass, puzzling 

over transformation of light. Nourished 

by eggs and conversation, by unfamiliar words 
misused at hotel tables, they've ventured back 
to this stony center of your city, where already 
metal pounds metal. 


Teacher Abbas, when I think of you I never 
hear you speak. I imagine you spend days 
dreaming of forms that will let you tell us 
some truth about our lives. A blue carpet, 
flowers once a year—these wouldn't be enough 
for someone who didn't love poems 

too much to hate the world for sometimes 
taking them apart. 


You describe a crocodile in a lake, an anchor sunk 
to the bottom of the ocean: let the pictures, 

you say, talk. But some people haven't got 

a language this whole, so many images 

so much their own. Could you mention again 

the crocodile's error? Your language 

never tires of this; words ask to be spoken 

over and over. 


There are never any final pronouncements, 

are there, Teacher Abbas? No matter what 

we say, someone's there to carry on with one 
more transformation, when we're there and when 
we're not. As early as dawn we know this, 

feel it as the city wakes to sounds of wheels 

and renovation, to dust and clumsy voices 

of the architects. 
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Walking in Hills of Which One Has Seen 
Many Paintings 


Your task differs: to leave 
the world to its own particular 
fragility: not to turn it to emblems the way 


shadows of cows in a pond once 
became emblems of the heat 
of a summer day. Within borders of your 


vision, imperfect frame, the sun 
sets, shadows are allowed 
to darken away. Others knew this landscape, 


but you know there must 
always be those who only watch 
and, watching, wander off; while quietly, 


quietly even the most suggestive 
fragility undertakes its own slow 
transformation, cedes to its own complexity. 


Photograph: Placing Keystone at Main Street 
Bridge, 1891 


Speckled still with the rain of passage, 
their eyes shadowed by other edifices, 
is it any wonder these citizens of Wheeling 
saw the need of a Main Street Bridge? 


Quite apart from the slopes around them 

and contours none yet perceived as old, 

the impulse of all landscapes found them quickly: 
to gauge the arcs; to build, to build. 
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Dull skies descended to empty hilltops 

and ordinary seabirds paddled towards 

the opposite bank of a glimmerless river. 
The builders, in our record, speak no wotds, 


though awkwardly, some story was begun, 
for while extensive scaffolding still stood 
they sidled into a promising lens 

and saw their companion lift his hood. 


Prepared, like him, shortly to turn away 

we gaze with similar, half-comprehending eyes, 
meaning to know these others as they were 

by the shuttered window of artistry. 
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Dennis O'Driscoll 


So Much Depends 


The red barn. The Vermont farm 
you tan away from to the city 
or vowed you'd retire to some day. 


The barn at your grandparents’ 
in Kansas where you stowed away 
one preteen summer, happy 


to be left alone, at sea on the prairie, 
hay spilling before cutter blades, 
waves breaking on an inland shore. 


A battened-down barn, holly-berry red 
against the first dusting of snow. 
Chevron-patterned wagon doors. 


The grocery store forty miles away, 
an upstate Amish village planted 
among neat-drilled horse-plowed fields. 


There will always be room 
in the scheme of things for a red barn. 
You may depend your life on it. 


Inhale cured fodder, grain, manure. 
Admit winter cattle to the stalls. 
This is your clapboard cathedral: 
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wooden pillars, nave, aisles, 
weather vane. Wheat is separated 
from chaff here, sheep from goats. 


Come back, Grandma Moses, lead us 
from the desert of downtown 
to the promised land of the red barn. 
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Siri von Rets 


The Love Suicides at Sonezaki 


was first performed in 1703, shortly after 
the deaths that stirred Chikamatsu Monzaemon 


to write his drama. Sometimes criticized 
for its simple plot, the story of Ohatsu, a young 


courtesan of the Temmaya Tea House, and Tokubei, 
a poor clerk promised to someone else, is distinguished 


by the beauty of the mzchzyukz, or love-journey, 
of its final scene. In a brief, rarely included prologue, 


Ohatsu visits the temples of Osaka looking for 
solace. The text here consists of puns on sacred names, 


prayers mixed with lyrics from the pleasure 
quarter, fragments of classical poetry, and folk songs. 


The music we shall hear is new, for the original 
accompaniment of Ohatsu’s mournful pilgrimage has 


long been lost. The play also hints at the changing 
theater of the day: Ohatsu is represented by a delicate, 


archaic one-man puppet of earlier times, while 
other characters will be seen as complex and articulated 
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three-man Bunraku-type figures which suggest 
the profound, conflicted emotions that moved the poet 


and his contemporaries. Because they vividly 
conveyed teal events, the plays of Chikamatsu 


were called “living newspapers.” 
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»u 
By 


0^7 
I found room in one of the farthest wings 


of the Flamingo. The place is far more than a hotel: 
It is a sort of huge under-financed Playboy "wt um the 


middle of the desert. Something like nine sepecate wings, 


with interconnecting causeways & poos a Y 44 + complex, 


EE shal a by A maze of 
Cow - A acm orafa ZF hik 


me @ at 22 PERE d do wander 
$e the desk te The didat 
VL A we d hara "e d te. 


break 
Vegas 11 .... la (cont D 


My idea was to get into mmm the room, accept the booze & 
NT upoe Grey 
baggage delivery, then smoke my last big chunk OF teebarese—Red-w ile 
watching Walter Cronkite and waiting for my attorney to arrive. I 
needed this break, this moment of peace & refuge, before we did the 
Drug Conference. It was going to be quite a different thing from 
One 
the Mint 400. That had been an hheenuanmonph observer gig, but this’ 
would need participation -- and a very special stance: At the Mint 400 


we were dealing with an essentially sympatico crowd, and if our 


sree well, 
behavior was gross and outrageousyit was only a matter of degreqg»-— 


A manuscript page from Feat and Loathing in Las Vegas. 
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Hunter S. Thompson 


The Art of Journalism I 


In an October 1957 letter to a friend who bad recommended 
he read Ayn Rand’s The Fountainhead, Hunter S. Thompson 
wrote, “Although I don’t feel that it’s at all necessary to tell 
you how I feel about the principle of individuality, I know 
that I'm going to have to spend the rest of my life express- 
ing it one way or another, and I think that I'll accomplish 
more by expressing it on the keys of a typewriter than by 
letting it express itself in sudden outbursts of frustrated 
violence... .” 

Thompson carved out his niche early. He was born in 1937, 
in Louisville, Kentucky, where his fiction and poetry earned 
him induction into the local Athenaeum Literary Association 
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while be was still in high school. Thompson continued his 
literary pursuits in the United States Air Force, writing a 
weekly sports column for the base newspaper. After two years 
of service, Thompson endured a series of newspaper jobs—all 
of which ended badly—before he took to freelancing from 
Puerto Rico and South America for a variety of publications. 
The vocation quickly developed into a compulsion. 

Thompson completed The Rum Diary, Ais only novel to 
date, before he turned twenty-five; bought by Ballantine 
Books, it finally was published—to glowing reviews—in 1998. 
In 1967, Thompson published his first nonfiction book, Hell's 
Angels, 2 harsh and incisive firsthand investigation into the 
infamous motorcycle gang then making the heartland of 
America nervous. 

Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas, which first appeared in 
Rolling Stone zz November 1971, sealed Thompson's reputa- 
tion as an outlandish stylist successfully straddling the line 
between journalism and fiction writing. As the subtitle warns, 
the book tells of “a savage journey to the heart of the American 
Dream” in full-tilt gonzo style—Thompson's hilarious first- 
person approach—and is accented by British illustrator Ralph 
Steadman’s appropriate drawings. 

His next book, Fear and Loathing: On the Campaign Trail 
'72, was a brutally perceptive take on the 1972 Nixon-McGov- 
ern presidential campaign. A self-confessed political junkie, 
Thompson chronicled the 1992 presidential campaign in 
Better than Sex (1994). Thompson's other books include The 
Curse of Lono (1983), a bizarre South Seas tale, and three 
collections of Gonzo Papers: The Great Shark Hunt (1979), 
Generation of Swine (1988) and Songs of the Doomed 
(1990). 

In 1997, The Proud Highway: Saga of a Desperate Southern 
Gentleman, 1955-1967, the first volume of Thompson's corre- 
spondence with everyone from his mother to Lyndon Johnson, 
was published. The second volume of letters, Feat and Loath- 
ing in America: The Brutal Odyssey of an Outlaw Journalist, 
1968-1976, has just been released. 
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Located in the mostly posh neighborhood of western Colo- 
rado's Woody Creek Canyon, ten miles or so down-valley 
from Aspen, Owl Farm is a rustic ranch with an old-fashioned 
Wild West charm. Although Thompson's beloved peacocks 
roam his property freely, it's the flowers blooming around 
the ranch house that provide an unexpected high-country 
tranquility. Jimmy Carter, George McGovern and Keith Rich- 
ards, among dozens of others, have shot clay pigeons and 
stationary targets on the property, which is a designated Rod 
and Gun Club and shares a border with the White River 
National Forest. Almost daily, Thompson leaves Owl Farm 
in either his Great Red Shark Convertible or Jeep Grand 
Cherokee to mingle at the nearby Woody Creek Tavern. 

Visitors to Thompson's house are greeted by a variety of 
sculptures, weapons, boxes of books and a bicycle before 
entering the nerve center of Owl Farm, Thompson's obvious 
command post on the kitchen side of a peninsula counter 
that separates him from alounge area dominated by an always- 
on Panasonic TV, always tuned to news or sports. An antique 
upright piano ts piled high and deep enough with books to 
engulf any reader for a decade. Above the piano hangs a large 
Ralph Steadman portrait of “Belinda” —the Slut Goddess of 
Polo. On another wall covered with political buttons hangs 
a Che Guevara banner acquired on Thompson’s last tour of 
Cuba. On the counter sits an IBM Selectric typewriter—a 
Macintosh computer is set up in an office in the back wing 
of the house. 

The most striking thing about Thompson’s house 1s that 
it isn't the weirdness one notices first: it’s the words. They're 
everywbere—bandwritten in his elegant lettering, mostly in 
Jading red Sharpie on the blizzard of bits of paper festooning 
every wall and surface: stuck to the sleek black leather refriger- 
ator, taped to the giant TV, tacked up on the lampshades; 
inscribed by others on framed photos with lines like, “For 
Hunter, who saw not only fear and loathing, but hope and 
joy in ‘72—George McGovern”; typed in IBM Selectric on 
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reams of originals and copies in fat manila folders that slide 
in piles off every counter and table top; and noted in many 
hands and inks across the endless flurry of pages. 

Thompson extricates his large frame from his ergonomically 
correct office chair facing the Tv and lumbers over graciously 
to administer a hearty handshake or kiss to each caller ac- 
cording to gender, all with an easy effortlessness and unexpect- 
edly old-world way that somehow underscores just who ts 
in charge. 


We talked with Thompson for twelve hours straight. This 
was nothing out of the ordinary for the host: Owl Farm 
operates like an eighteenth-century salon, where people from 
all walks of life congregate in the wee hours for free exchanges 
about everything from theoretical physics to local water rights, 
depending on who's there. Walter Isaacson, managing editor 
of Time, was present during parts of this interview, as were a 
steady stream of friends. Given the very late hours Thompson 
keeps, it is fitting that the most prominently posted quote 
in the room, in Thompson's hand, twists the last line of 
Dylan Thomas's poem “Do Not Go Gentle into That Good 
Night”: “Rage, rage against the coming of the light.” 

For most of the half-day that we talked, Thompson sat at 
his command post, chain-smoking red Dunhills through a 
German-made gold-tipped cigarette filter and rocking back 
and forth in his swivel chair. Behind Thompson's sui generis 
personality lurks a trenchant humorist with a sharp moral 
sensibility. His exaggerated style may defy easy categorization, 
but his career-long autopsy on the death of the American 
dream places him among the twentieth century's most excit- 
ing writers. The comic savagery of his best work will continue 
to electrify readers for generations to come. 


. . . | have stolen more quotes and thoughts and purely 
elegant little starbursts of writing from the Book of Revelation 
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than from anything else in the English Language—and it is 
not because | am a biblical scholar, or because of any religious 
Jaith, but because I love the wild power of the language and 
the purity of the madness that governs it and makes it music. 

—Generation of Swine 


INTERVIEWER 
Reading The Proud Highway, I got the impression you 
always wanted to be a writer. 


HUNTER S. THOMPSON 

Well, wanting to and having to are two different things. 
Originally I hadn’t thought about writing as a solution to 
my problems. But I had a good grounding in literature in 
high school. We’d cut school and go down to a café on 
Birdstown Road where we would drink beer and read and 
discuss Plato's parable of the cave. We had a literary society 
in town, the Athenaeum; we met in coat and tie on Saturday 
nights. I hadn't adjusted too well to society—I was in jail for 
the night of my high school graduation— but I learned at the 
age of fifteen that to get by you had to find the one thing 
you can do better than anybody else . . . at least this was so 
in my case. I figured that out early. It was writing. It was the 
rock in my sock. Easier than algebra. It was always work, but 
it was always worthwhile work. I was fascinated early by seeing 
my byline in print. It was a rush. Still is. 

When I got to the Air Force, writing got me out of trouble. 
I was assigned to pilot training at Eglin Air Force Base near 
Pensacola in northwest Florida, but I was shifted to electronics 

. . advanced, very intense, eight-month school with bright 
guys . . . I enjoyed it but I wanted to get back to pilot 
training. Besides, I’m afraid of electricity. So I went up there 
to the base education office one day and signed up for some 
classes at Florida State. I got along well with a guy named 
Ed and I asked him about literary possibilities. He asked me 
if I knew anything about sports, and I said that I had been 
the editor of my high-school paper. He said, "Well, we might 
be in luck.” It turned out that the sports editor of the base 
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newspaper, a staff sergeant, had been arrested in Pensacola 
and put in jail for public drunkenness, pissing against the 
side of a building; it was the third time and they wouldn’t 
let him out. 

So I went to the base library and found three books on 
journalism. I stayed there reading them until it closed. Basic 
journalism. I learned about headlines, leads: who, when, 
what, where, that sort of thing. I barely slept that night. This 
was my ticket to ride, my ticket to get out of that damn 
place. So I started as an editor. Boy, what a joy. I wrote 
long Grantland Rice-type stories. The sports editor of my 
hometown Louisville Courier Journal always had a column, 
left-hand side of the page. So I started a column. 

By the second week I had the whole thing down. I could 
work at night. I wore civilian clothes, worked off base, had 
no hours, but I worked constantly. I wrote not only for the 
base paper, The Command Courier, but also the local paper, 
The Playground News. I'd put things in the local paper that 
I couldn’t put in the base paper. Really inflammatory shit. 
I wrote for a professional wrestling newsletter. The Air Force 
got very angry about it. I was constantly doing things that 
violated regulations. I wrote a critical column about how 
Arthur Godfrey, who'd been invited to the base to be the 
master of ceremonies at a firepower demonstration, had been 
busted for shooting animals from the air in Alaska. The base 
commander told me: “Goddamn it, son, why did you have 
to write about Arthur Godfrey that way?" 

When I left the Air Force I knew I could get by as a 
journalist. So I went to apply for a job at Sports I//ustrated. 
I had my clippings, my bylines, and I thought that was magic 

. . my passport. The personnel director just laughed at me. 
Isaid, “Wait a minute. I've been sports editor for wo papers." 
He told me that their writers were judged not by the work 
they'd done, but where they'd done it. He said, "Our writers 
are all Pulitzer Prize winners from The New York Times. This 
is a helluva place for you to start. Go out into the boondocks 
and improve yourself." 

I was shocked. After all, I'd broken the Bart Start story. 
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INTERVIEWER 
What was that? 


THOMPSON 

At Eglin Air Force Base we always had these great football 
teams. The Eagles. Championship teams. We could beat up 
on the University of Virginia. Our bird-colonel Sparks wasn’t 
just any yo-yo coach. We recruited. We had these great players 
serving their military time in ROTC. We had Zeke Bratkowski, 
the Green Bay quarterback. We had Max McGee of the Pack- 
ers. Violent, wild, wonderful drunk. At the start of the season 
McGee went AWOL, appeared at the Green Bay camp and 
. he never came back. I was somehow blamed for his leaving. 
The sun fell out of the firmament. Then the word came that 
we were getting Bart Starr, the All-American from Alabama. 
The Eagles were going to roll! But then the staff sergeant 
across the street came in and said, “I’ve got a terrible story 
for you. Bart Starr’s not coming.” I managed to break into 
an office and get out his files. I printed the order that showed 
he was being discharged medically. Very serious leak. 


INTERVIEWER 
The Bart Starr story was not enough to impress Sports 
Illustrated? 


THOMPSON 
The personnel guy there said, "Well, we do have this trainee 
program." So I became a kind of copy boy. 


INTERVIEWER 
You eventually ended up in San Francisco. With the publi- 
cation in 1967 of He//'s Angels, your life must have taken 
an upward spin. 


THOMPSON 
All of a sudden I had a book out. At the time I was twenty- 
nine years old and I couldn't even get a job driving a cab in 
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San Francisco, much less writing. Sure, I had written impor- 
tant articles for The Nation and The Observer, but only a 
few good journalists really knew my byline. The book enabled 
me to buy a brand new BSA 650 Lightning, the fastest motor- 
cycle ever tested by Hot Rod magazine. It validated everything 
I had been working toward. If He//’s Ange/s hadn't happened 
I never would have been able to write Fear and Loathing in 
Las Vegas or anything else. To be able to earn a living as a 
freelance writer in this country is damned hard; there are very 
few people who can do that. He//'s Angels all of a sudden 
proved to me that, Holy Jesus, maybe I can do this. I knew 
I was a good journalist. I knew I was a good writer, but I felt 
like I got through a door just as it was closing. 


INTERVIEWER 
With the swell of creative energy flowing throughout the 
San Francisco scene at the time, did you interact with or were 
you influenced by any other writers? 


THOMPSON 

Ken Kesey for one. His novels One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest and Sometimes a Great Notion had quite an impact on 
me. I looked up to him hugely. One day I went down to the 
television station to do a roundtable show with other writers, 
like Kay Boyle, and Kesey was there. Afterwards we went 
across the street to a local tavern and had several beers to- 
gether. I told him about the Angels, who I planned to meet 
later that day, and I said, "Well, why don’t you come along?” 
He said, “Whoa, I'd “ke to meet these guys." Then I got 
second thoughts, because it’s never a good idea to take strang- 
ets along to meet the Angels. But I figured that this was Ken 
Kesey, so I'd try. By the end of the night Kesey had invited 
them all down to La Honda, his woodsy retreat outside of 
San Francisco. It was a time of extreme turbulence—riots in 
Berkeley. He was always under assault by the police—day in 
and day out, so La Honda was like a war zone. But he had 
a lot of the literary, intellectual crowd down there, Stanford 
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people also, visiting editors, and Hell’s Angels. Kesey’s place 
was a real cultural vortex. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you ever entertain the idea of writing a novel about 
the whole Bay area during this period, the sixties, in the vein 
of Tom Wolfe’s Electric Acid Kool-Aid Test? 


THOMPSON 
Well, I had thought about writing it up. It was obvious 
to me at the time that the Kesey action was on a continuum 
with the He//'s Ange/s book. It seemed to me for a while 
that I should write a book, probably the same one that Wolfe 
wrote, but at the time I wasn’t really into it. I couldn’t do 
another piece of journalism. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you connect at all with Tom Wolfe during the San 
Francisco heyday? 


THOMPSON 

It’s interesting. I wanted to review Wolfe’s book, The 
Kandy-Kolored Tangerine-Flake Streamline Baby. Vd read 
some of it in Esquire, got a copy, had a look at it and was 
very, very impressed. The National Observer had taken me 
off politics by then, so book reviews were about the only 
thing I could do that they didn’t think controversial. I had 
wanted to cover Berkeley and acid, and all that, but they 
didn’t want any of it. So I picked up Wolfe’s book and wrote 
a glowing review and sent it in to the Observer, and my 
editor, Clifford Ridley, was pleased with it. About a week 
went by and I hadn’t heard anything. Then my editor called 
me up and said, “We’re not going to run the review.” It was 
the first one they ever said no to; up until that point my 
reviews had been full-page lead pieces, like in the Tzzzes Book 
Review, and I was shocked that they would turn it down. I 
asked, “Why are you turning it down? What’s wrong with 
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you?" The guy obviously felt guilty, so he let me know there 
was an editor at the Observer who had worked with Wolfe 
somewhere else and didn't like him, so he had killed my 
review. So I took the review and sent it to Tom Wolfe with a 
letter saying, "the Observer won't run this because somebody 
there has a grudge against you, but I wanted you to get it 
anyway since I worked real hard on it, and your book was 
brilliant. I thought you should have it even though they won't 
print it." Then I took my carbons of that letter and sent them 
to the Observer. They said I'd been disloyal. That's when I 
was terminated. I just felt it was important not only that 
Wolfe knew about it, but that the Observer editors knew that 
I had turned them in. It sounds kind of perverse, but I'd do 
it again. But that's how Tom and I got to know each other. 
He would call me for directions or advice when he was working 


on the Acid book. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did that friendship and Wolfe's journalism have much of 
an impact on your writing? 


THOMPSON 
Wolfe proved that you could kind of get away with it. I 
saw myself as having a tendency to cut loose—like Kesey—and 
Wolfe seemed to embrace that as well. We were a new kind 
of writer, so I felt it was like a gang. We were each doing 
different things, but it was a natural kind of hook-up. 


INTERVIEWER 
Wolfe later included you in his book, The New Journalism. 


THOMPSON 
I was the only one with two entries, in fact. He appreciated 
my writing and I appreciated his. 


INTERVIEWER 
As you explored the acid scene did you ever develop a feel 
for Timothy Leary? 
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THOMPSON 

I knew the bastard quite well. I ran into him a lot in those 
days. As a matter of fact I got a postcard invitation from 
something called the Futique Trust in Aptos, California, invit- 
ing me to attend the fourth annual Timothy Leary Memorial 
Celebration and Potluck Picnic. The invitation was printed 
in happy letters, with a peace symbol in the background, and 
I felt a burst of hate in my heart when I saw it. Every time 
I think about Tim Leary I get angry. He was a liar and a 
quack and a worse human being than Richard Nixon. For the 
last twenty-six years of his life he worked as an informant for 
the FBI and turned his friends into the police and betrayed 
the peace symbol he hid behind. 


INTERVIEWER 
The San Francisco scene brought together many unlikely 
pairs—you and Allen Ginsberg, for instance. How did you 
come to know Allen during this period? 


THOMPSON 

I met Allen in San Francisco when I went to see a marijuana 
dealer who sold by the lid. I remember it was ten dollars 
when I started going to that apartment and then it was up 
to fifteen. I ended up going there pretty often, and Gins- 
berg—this was in Haight-Ashbury—was always there looking 
for weed too. I went over and introduced myself and we 
ended up talking a lot. I told him about the book I was 
writing and asked if he would help with it. He helped me 
with it for several months; that's how he got to know the 
Hell's Angels. We would also go down to Kesey's in La Honda 
together. One Saturday, I drove down the coast highway from 
San Francisco to La Honda and I took Juan, my two-year-old 
son, with me. There was this magnificant crossbreeding of 
people there. Allen was there, the Hell's Angels—and the 
cops were there too, to prevent a Hell's Angels riot. Seven 
or eight cop cars. Kesey's house was across the creek from the 
road, sort of a two-lane blacktop country compound, which 
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was a weitd place. For one thing, huge amplifiers were 
mounted everywhere in all the trees and some were mounted 
across the road on wires, so to be on the road was to be in 
this horrible vortex of sound, this pounding, you could barely 
hear yourself think—rock’n’roll at the highest amps. That 
day, even before the Angels got there, the cops began arresting 
anyone who left the compound. I was by the house; Juan was 
sleeping peacefully in the backseat of the car. It got to be 
outrageous: the cops were popping people. You could see 
them about a hundred yards away, but then they would bust 
somebody very flagrantly, so Allen said, "You know, we've 
got to do something about this.” I agreed, so with Allen in the 
passenger's seat, Juan in the back sleeping, and me driving, we 
took off after the cops that had just busted another person 
we knew, who was leaving just to go up to the restaurant on 
the corner. Then the cops got after zs. Allen at the very sight 
of the cops went into his hum, his ozz, trying to hum them 
off. I was talking to them like a journalist would: "What's 
going on here, Officer?" Allen's humming was supposed to 
be a Buddhist barrier against the bad vibes the cops were 
producing and he was doing it very loudly, refusing to speak 
to them, just "Ozz/ Om! Om!” I had to explain to the cops 
who he was and why he was doing this. The cops looked into 
the backseat and said, "What is that back there? A child?" 
And I said, "Oh, yeah, yeah. That's my son." With Allen 
still going, “Oz,” we were let go. He was a reasonable cop, 
I guess—checking out a poet, a journalist and a child. Never 
did figure Ginsberg out, though. It was like the humming 
of a bee. It was one of the weirdest scenes I've ever been 
through, but almost every scene with Allen was weird in some 
way or another. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did any other Beat Generation authors influence your 
writing? 


THOMPSON 
Jack Kerouac influenced me quite a bit as a writer . . . in 
the Arab sense that the enemy of my enemy was my friend. 
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Kerouac taught me that you could get away with writing 
about drugs and get published. It was possible, and in a 
symbolic way I expected Kerouac to turn up in Haight-Ash- 
bury for the cause. Ginsberg was there, so it was kind of 
natural to expect that Kerouac would show up too. But, no. 
That's when Kerouac went back to his mother and voted for 
Barry Goldwater in 1964. That's when my break with him 
happened. I wasn't trying to write like him, but I could see 
that I could get published like him and make the break- 
through, break through the Eastern establishment ice. That's 
the same way I felt about Hemingway when I first learned 
about him and his writing. I thought, Jesus, some people 
can do this. Of course Lawrence Ferlinghetti influenced me— 
both his wonderful poetry and the earnestness of his City 
Lights bookstore in North Beach. 


INTERVIEWER 
You left California and the San Francisco scene near its 
apex. What motivated you to return to Colorado? 


THOMPSON 

I still feel needles in my back when I think about all the 
horrible disasters that would have befallen me if I had perma- 
nently moved to San Francisco and rented a big house, joined 
the company dole, become national-affairs editor for some 
upstart magazine—that was the plan around 1967. But that 
would have meant going to work on a regular basis, like nine 
to five, with an office—I had to pull out. 


INTERVIEWER 
Warren Hinckle was the first editor who allowed you to 
write and pursue gonzo journalism—how did you two be- 
come acquainted? 


THOMPSON 
I met him through his magazine, Ramparts. I met him even 
before Rolling Stone ever existed. Ramparts was a crossroads of 
my world in San Francisco, a slicker version of The Nation— 
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with glossy covers and such. Warten had a genius for getting 
stories that could get placed on the front page of The New 
York Times. He had a beautiful eye for what story had a 
high, weird look to it. You know, busting the Defense Depart- 
ment—Ramparts was real left, radical. I paid a lot of attention 
to them and ended up being a columnist. Ramparts was the 
scene until some geek withdrew the funding and it collapsed. 
Jann Wenner, who founded Roing Stone, actually worked 
there in the library—he was a copy boy or something. 


INTERVIEWER 
What’s the appeal of the “outlaw” writer, such as yourself? 


THOMPSON 

I just usually go with my own taste. If I like something, 
and it happens to be against the law, well, then I might have 
a problem. But an outlaw can be defined as somebody who 
lives outside the law, beyond the law, not necessarily against 
it. And it’s pretty ancient. It goes back to Scandinavian his- 
tory. People were declared outlaws and they were cast out 
of the community and sent to foreign lands—exiled. They 
operated outside the law and were in communities all over 
Greenland and Iceland, wherever they drifted. Outside the 
law in the countries they came from—lI don't think they were 
trying to be outlaws . . . I was never trying, necessarily, to 
be an outlaw. It was just the place in which I found myself. 
By the time I started He//’s Ange/s I was riding with them 
and it was clear that it was no longer possible for me to go 
back and live within the law. Between Vietnam and weed—a 
whole generation was criminalized in that time. You realize 
that you are subject to being busted. A lot of people grew 
up with that attitude. There were a lot more outlaws than 
me. I was just a writer. I wasn’t trying to be an outlaw writer. 
I never heard of that term; somebody else made it up. But 
we were all outside the law: Kerouac, Miller, Burroughs, 
Ginsberg, Kesey; I didn’t have a gauge as to who was the 
worst outlaw. I just recognized allies: my people. 
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INTERVIEWER 
The drug culture. How do you write when you're under 
the influence? 


THOMPSON 
My theory for years has been to write fast and get through 
it. I usually write five pages a night and leave them out for 
my assistant to type in the morning. 


INTERVIEWER 
This, after a night of drinking and so forth? 


THOMPSON 

Oh yes, always, yes. I've found that there's only one thing 
that I can't work on and that's marijuana. Even acid I could 
work with. The only difference between the sane and the 
insane is that the sane have the power to lock up the insane. 
Either you function or you don't. Functionally insane? If you 
get paid for being crazy, if you can get paid for running amok 
and writing about it . . . I call that sane. 


INTERVIEWER 
Almost without exception writers we've interviewed over 
the years admit they cannot write under the influence of 
booze or drugs—or at the least what they've done has to 
be rewritten in the cool of the day. What's your comment 
about this? 


THOMPSON 

They lie. Or maybe you've been interviewing a very narrow 
spectrum of writers. It's like saying, “Almost without excep- 
tion women we've interviewed over the years swear that they 
never indulge in sodomy" —without saying that you did all 
your interviews in a nunnery. Did you interview Coleridge? 
Did you interview Poe? Or Scott Fitzgerald? Or Mark Twain? 
Or Fred Exley? Did Faulkner tell you that what he was drinking 
all the time was really iced tea, not whiskey? Please. Who 
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the fuck do you think wrote the Book of Revelation? A bunch 
of stone-sober clerics? 


INTERVIEWER 
In 1974 you went to Saigon to cover the war. . . 


THOMPSON 
The war had been part of my life for so long. For more 
than ten years I'd been beaten and gassed. I wanted to see 
the end of it. In a way I felt I was paying off a debt. 


INTERVIEWER 
To whom? 


THOMPSON 
I'm not sure. But to be so influenced by the war for so long, 
to have it so much a part of my life, so many decisions because 
of it, and then not to be in it, well, that seemed unthinkable. 


INTERVIEWER 
How long wete you there? 


THOMPSON 
I was there about a month. It wasn't really a war. It was 
over. Nothing like the war David Halberstam and Jonathan 
Schell and Philip Knightley had been covering. Oh, you could 
still get killed. A combat photographer, a friend of mine, 
was killed on the last day of the war. Crazy boys. That’s where 
I got most of my help. They were the opium smokers. 


INTERVIEWER 
You hoped to enter Saigon with the Vietcong? 


THOMPSON 
I wrote a letter to the Vietcong people, Colonel Giang, 
hoping they'd let me ride into Saigon on the top of a tank. 
The VC had their camp by the airport, two hundred people 
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set up for the advancing troops. There was nothing wrong 
with it. It was good journalism. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you ever think of staying in Saigon rather than riding 
in on a Vietcong tank? 


THOMPSON 
Yes, but I had to meet my wife in Bali. 


INTERVIEWER 
A very good reason. You're famous for traveling on assign- 
ment with an excess of baggage. Did you have books with you? 


THOMPSON 

I had some books with me. Graham Greene's The Quiet 
American for sure. Phil Knightley's The First Casualty. Hem- 
ingway's Iz Our Time. | carried all these seminal documents. 
Reading The Quiet American gave the Vietnam experience 
a whole new meaning. I had all sorts of electronic equip- 
ment—much too much. Walkie-talkies. I carried a tape re- 
cotder. And notebooks. Because of the sweat I couldn't write 
with the felt-tip pens I usually use because they would bleed 
all over the paper. I carried a big notebook—sketchbook 
size. I'd carry all this stuff in a photographer's pack over my 
shoulders. I also carried a .45 automatic. That was for weird 
drunk soldiers who would wander into our hotel. They were 
shooting in the streets . . . someone would fire off a clip right 
under your window. I think Knightley had one, too. I got 
mine from someone who was trying to smuggle orphans out 
of the country. I couldn't tell if he was on the white slave or 
the mercy market. 


INTERVIEWER 
Why only a month in Saigon? 


THOMPSON 
The war was over. I’d wanted to go to Saigon in 1971. I'd 
just started working for Ro//zmg Stone. At a strategy summit 
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meeting that year of all the editors at Big Sur, I was making 
the argument that Roling Stone should cover national poli- 
tics. Cover the campaign. If we were going to cover the culture, 
to not include politics was stupid. Jann Wenner was the only 
person who half-agreed with me. The other editors there 
thought I was insane. I was sort of the wild creature. I would 
always appear in my tobe. For three days I made these passion- 
ate pitches to the group. At the end of it I finally had to say, 
"Fuck you, I’/ cover it. I'll do it.” Dramatic moment, looking 
back on it. 

Well, you can’t cover national politics from Saigon. So I 
moved lock, stock and barrel from here to Washington. Took 
the dogs. Sandy, my wife, was pregnant. The only guy willing 
to help me was Timothy Crouse, who at the time was the 
lowest on the totem pole at Ro/zzg Stone. He had a serious 
stutter, almost a debilitating stutter, which Jann mocked him 
for all the time, really cruel to him, which made me stand 
up for him more and more. He never had written more than 
a three hundred word piece on some rock'n'roll concert. He 
was the only one who volunteered to go to Washington. 
"Okay, Timbo. It's you and me. We'll kick ass." Life does 


turn on so many queer things . . . ball bearings and banana 
skins . . . a political reporter instead of a war correspondent. 
INTERVIEWER 


Crouse eventually wrote a bestseller about the press and 
the campaign— 77e Boys on the Bus. 


THOMPSON 

He was the Boston stringer for Ro///zg Stone. He had gradu- 
ated from Harvard and had an apartment in the middle of 
Cambridge. Strictly into music at the time. He was the only 
person who raised his hand in Big Sur. We covered the 1972 
campaign. I wrote the main stories and Tim did the sidebars. 
Then there was that night in Milwaukee when I told him I 
was sick, too sick to write the main story. I said, "Well, 
Timbo, I hate to tell you this but you're gonna have to write 
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the main story this week and I’m gonna write the sidebar.” 
He panicked. Very bad stuttering. I felt I had to deal with 
that. I told him he had to stop stuttering. I told him that 
it’s not constructive. “Goddamn it, spit it out!” 


INTERVIEWER 
“Not constructive?” Easy for you to say. 


THOMPSON 
Well, I saw that he lacked confidence. So I made him 
write the Wisconsin story, and it was beautiful—suddenly he 
had confidence. 


INTERVIEWER 
In your introduction to A Generation of Swine, you state 
that you spent half your life trying to escape journalism. 


THOMPSON 

I always felt that journalism was just a ticket to ride out, 
that I was basically meant for higher things. Novels. More 
status in being a novelist. When I went to Puerto Rico in the 
sixties William Kennedy and I would argue about it. He was 
the managing editor of the local paper; he was the journalist. 
I was the writer, the higher calling. I felt so strongly about 
it that I almost wouldn't do journalism. I figured in order to 
be a real writer, I'd have to write novels. That's why I wrote 
Rum Diary first. Hell’s Angels started off as just another 
down-and-out assignment. Then I got over the idea that 
journalism was a lower calling. Journalism is fun because it 
offers immediate work. You get hired and at least you can 
cover the fucking City Hall. It's exciting. It's a guaranteed 
chance to write. It's a natural place to take refuge in if you're 
not selling novels. Writing novels is a lot lonelier work. 

My epiphany came in the weeks after the Kentucky Derby 
fiasco. I'd gone down to Louisville on assignment for Warren 
Hinkle’s Scan/an’s. A freak from England named Ralph 
Steadman was there—first time I met him—doing drawings 
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for my story. The lead story. Most depressing days of my life. 
I'd lie in my tub at the Royalton. I thought I had failed 
completely as a journalist. I thought it was probably the end 
of my career. Steadman’s drawings were in place. All I could 
think of was the white space where my text was supposed to 
be. Finally, in desperation and embarrassment, I began to 
rip the pages out of my notebook and give them to a copyboy 
to take to a fax machine down the street. When I left I was 
a broken man, failed totally, and convinced I'd be exposed 
when the stuff came out. It was just a question of when the 
hammer would fall. I'd had my big chance and I had blown it. 


INTERVIEWER 
How did Scan/an’s utilize the notebook pages? 


THOMPSON 
Well, the article starts out with an organized lead about 
the arrival at the airport and meeting a guy I told about the 
Black Panthers coming in; and then it runs amok, disinte- 
grates into flash cuts, a lot of dots. 


INTERVIEWER 
And the reaction? 
THOMPSON 
This wave of praise. This is wonderful . . . pure gonzo. I 


heard from friends—Tom Wolfe, Bill Kennedy. 


INTERVIEWER 
So what, in fact, was learned from that experience? 


THOMPSON 
I realized I was on to something: maybe we can have some 
fun with this journalism . . . maybe it isn't this low thing. 
Of course, I recognized the difference between sending in 
copy and tearing out the pages of a notebook. 
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INTERVIEWER 
An interesting editorial choice—for Scan/an’s to go ahead 
with what you sent. 


THOMPSON 
They had no choice. There was all that white space. 


INTERVIEWER 
What is your opinion of editors? - 


THOMPSON 

There are fewer good editors than good writers. Some of my 
harshest lessons about writers and editors came from carrying 
those edited stories around the corridors of Time-Life. I would 
read the copy on the way up and then I would read it again 
after the editing. I was curious. I saw some of the most 
brutal jobs done on the writers. There was a guy there, Roy 
Alexander, a managing editor . . . oh God, Alexander would 
x-out whole leads. And this was after other editors had gone 
to work on it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did anybody do that to your copy? 


THOMPSON 

Not for long. Well, I can easily be persuaded that I'm 
wrong on some point. You don't sit in the hotel room in 
Milwaukee and look out the window and see Lake Superior, 
which I've written by mistake. Also, an editor is a person 
who helps me get what I've written to the press. They are 
necessaty evils. If I ever got something in on time, which 
would mean I'd let it go from this house and Z&eZ it . . . 
well, that's never happened in my life . . . I’ve never sent a 
piece of anything that's finished . . . there's not even a proper 
ending to Fear and Loathing im Las Vegas. I had several 
different endings in mind, another chapter or two, one of 
which involved going to buy a Doberman. But then it went 
to press—a two-part magazine piece for Ro/ling Stone. 
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INTERVIEWER 


Could you have added a proper ending when it was pub- 
lished as a book? 


THOMPSON 
I could have done that but it would have been wrong. Like 
rewriting the letters in The Proud Highway. 


INTERVIEWER 
Would it help if you wrote the ending first? 


THOMPSON 
I used to believe that. Most of my stuff is just a series of 
false leads. I’ll approach a story as a subject and then make 
a whole bunch of different runs at the lead. They’ re all good 
writing but they don’t connect. So I end up having to string 
leads together. 


INTERVIEWER 
By leads, you mean paragraphs. 


THOMPSON 
The first paragraph. The last paragraph. That’s where the 
story is going and how it’s going to end. Or else you'll go 
off in a hundred different directions. 


INTERVIEWER 
And that’s not what happened with Fear and Loathing? 


THOMPSON 
No. That was very good journalism. 


INTERVIEWER 
Your book editor at the time of the earliest stages of what 
was to become Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas was Jim Silber- 
man at Random House—a lot of correspondence between the 
two of you. 
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THOMPSON 

The assignment he gave me to do was nearly impossible: 
to write a book about the Death of the American Dream, 
which was the working title. I looked first for the answer at 
the Democratic National Convention in Chicago in 1968, but 
I didn’t find it until 1971 at the Circus-Circus Casino in Las 
Vegas. Silberman was a good, smart sounding board for me. 
He believed in me and that meant a lot. 


INTERVIEWER 
Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas is one of the great titles. 
Did that come to you suddenly or did someone suggest it? 


THOMPSON 
It’s a good phrase. I noticed it last night in one of my 
letters from 1969. I’d never seen it before or heard it. People 
accuse me of stealing it from Kierkegaard or Stendhal. It just 
seemed like the right phrase. Once you get that kind of title 
down, once you see it on paper, there's no way you’ re going 
to change it. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about Raoul Duke? How did the alter ego come 
about, and why and when? 


THOMPSON 

I started using him originally in what I wrote for $caz/an 's. 
Raoul comes from Castro's brother, and Duke, God knows. 
I probably started using it for some false registration at a 
hotel. I learned at the Kentucky Derby that it was extremely 
useful to have a straight man with me, someone to bounce 
reactions off of. I was fascinated by Ralph Steadman because 
he was so horrified by most of what he saw in this country. 
Ugly cops and cowboys and things he'd never seen in England. 
I used that in the Derby piece and then I began to see it was 
an extremely valuable device. Sometimes I'd bring Duke in 
because I wanted to use myself for the other character. I think 
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that started in He//’s Ange/s when I knew that I had to have 
something said exactly right and I couldn't get any of the 
fucking Angels to say it right. So I would attribute it to 
Raoul Duke. 


INTERVIEWER 
Are the best things written under deadlines? 


THOMPSON 
I'm afraid that's true. I couldn't imagine, and I don't say 
this with any pride, but I really couldn't imagine writing 
without a desperate deadline. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can you give an example? 


THOMPSON 

I'd agreed for a long time to write an epitaph for Allen 
Ginsberg. I was going to go to the memorial in Los Angeles. 
Then I thought it would be a good idea to have Johnny Depp 
go and deliver it. And he agreed. A bad deadline situation. 
What I wrote arrived just before Depp went on stage. He was 
calling me desperately from a payphone in the halls of the 
Wadsworth Theater in L.A. So Depp goes out and reads the 
thing which he just got a half-hour before . . . 


[Thompson asks us if we would like to see the result. He 
switches on the large screen Tv set. Johnny Depp is introduced 


and speaks from behind a podium.] 


This is . . . from the Good Doctor . . . it's hot off the 
presses: “Dr. Thompson sends his regrets. He is suffering 
from a painful back injury, the result of a fateful meeting 
with Allen Ginsberg three years ago at a sleazy motel in 
Boulder, Colorado, when the deceased allegedly flipped 
Thompson over his back and into an empty swimming pool 
after a public dispute about drugs. Ginsberg, sixty-nine at 
the time, accused Thompson, in court papers now perma- 
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nently sealed because of the poet’s recent death, of ‘destroying 
my health and killing my faith in drugs.’ Ginsberg was hysteri- 
cally angry, sources said, because Thompson had deliberately 
and deceitfully lured him into an orgy of substance abuse and 
random sex that ended after three days and nights when the 
poet was crushed against the wall by a large woman on roller 
skates in an all-night Boulder tavern. Then admitted to a 
local hospital, treated for acute psychosis and massive smoke 
inhalation, Ginsberg also claimed that Thompson had ‘mali- 
ciously destroyed my last chance for induction to the poetry 
hall of fame’ by humiliating him in public, secretly injecting 
him with drugs and eventually causing him to be jailed for 
resisting arrest and gross sexual imposition. Dr. Thompson 
denied the charges, as always, and used the occasion of Gins- 
berg’s death to denounce him as a dangerous bull-fruit with 
the brain of an open sore and the conscience of a virus. The 
famed author said that Ginsberg had come on to him one 
too many times, and was a hopeless addict. ‘He got too strong 
with all that crank,’ Thompson said. ‘When he got that way, 
being in front of him was like being in front of the Johnstown 
Flood . . . Allen had magic,’ he said. ‘He could talk with 
the voice of an angel and dance in your eyes like a fawn. I 
knew him for thirty years and every time I saw him it was 
like hearing the music again.' Thompson added that he was 
shocked by Ginsberg's crude charges and violent behavior 
and would have the alleged court papers buried deeper than 
Ginsberg's spleen. ‘He was a monster,’ Thompson said. ‘He 
was crazy and queer and small. He was born wrong and he 
knew it. He was smart but utterly unemployable. The first 
time I met him in New York he told me that even people 
who loved him believed he should commit suicide because 
things would never get better for him. And his poetry profes- 
sor at Columbia was advising him to get a pre-frontal lobot- 
omy because his brain was getting in his way. "Don't worry," 
I said, "so is mine. I'm getting the same advice. Maybe we 
should join forces. Hell, if we're this crazy and dangerous, I 
think we might have some fun . . ." I spoke to Allen two 
days before he . . . died. He was gracious as ever. He said 
he'd welcome the Grim Reaper . . . because he knew he could 
get into his pants.’” 
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[After applause and questions as to how the audience in 
the theater reacted to the somewhat odd eulogy (“They liked 
it”), the interview was continued. ] 


INTERVIEWER 
The lead to Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas, “We wete 
somewhere near Barstow on the edge of the desert when the 
drugs began to take hold . . . " When did you write that? 
Did you write that first? 


THOMPSON 

No, I have a draft . . . something else was written first, 
chronologically, but when I wrote that . . . well, there are 
moments . . . a lot of them happen when nothing else is 
going right . . . when you're being evicted from the hotel a 
day early in New York or you've just lost your girlfriend in 
Scottsdale. I know when I’m hitting it. I know when I'm on. 
I can usually tell because the copy’s clean. 


INTERVIEWER 
Most people . . . losing a girl in Scottsdale or wherever, 
would have a drink somewhere and go crazy. It must have 
something to do with discipline. 


THOMPSON 
I never sit down and put on my white shirt and bow-tie 
and black business coat and think, Well, now’s the time to 
write. I will simply get into it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can you describe a typical writing day? 


THOMPSON 
I'd say on a normal day I get up at noon or one. You have 
to feel sort of overwhelmed, I think, to start. That's what 
journalism did teach me . . . that there is no story unless 
you've written it. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Are there any mnemonic devices that get you going once 
a deadline is upon you—sharpening pencils, music that you 
put on, a special place to sit? 


THOMPSON 
Bestiality films. 


INTERVIEWER 
What is your instrument in composing? You are one of 
the few writers I know who still uses an electric typewriter. 
What’s wrong with a personal computer? 


THOMPSON 

I’ve tried. There is too much temptation to go over the 
copy and rewrite. I guess I’ve never grown accustomed to the 
silent, non-clacking of the keys and the temporary words put 
up on the screen. I like to think that when I type something 
on this [pointing to the typewriter], when I'm finished with 
it, it’s good. I haven’t gotten past the second paragraph on 
a word processor. Never go back and rewrite while you're 
working. Keep on it as if it were final. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you write for a specific person when you sit down at 
that machine? 


THOMPSON 

No, but I've found that the letter form is a good way to 
get me going. I write letters just to warm up. Some of them are 
just, “Fuck you, I wouldn't sell that for a thousand dollars,” or 
something, “Eat shit and die," and then send it off on the 
fax. I find the mood or the rhythm through letters, or some- 
times either reading something or having something read— 
it's just a matter of getting the music. 
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INTERVIEWER 
How long do you continue writing? 


THOMPSON 
I've been known to go on for five days and five nights. 


INTERVIEWER 
That's because of deadlines, or because you're inspired? 


THOMPSON 
Deadlines, usually. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you have music on when you write? 


THOMPSON 
Through all the Las Vegas stuff I played only one album. 
I wore out four tapes. The Rolling Stones' live album, called 


Get Yer Ya-Ya's Out with the in-concert version of "Sympa- 
thy for the Devil." 


INTERVIEWER 
At one point, Sally Quinn of The Washington Post got 
after you for writing about specific events, but only 45 percent 
is actually the truth . . . how do you reconcile journalism 
with that? 


THOMPSON 

That’s a tough one. I have a hard time with that. I have from 
the start. I remember an emergency meeting one afternoon at 
Random House with my editor about Fear and Loathing in Las 
Vegas. “What should we tell The New York Times? Should it 
go on the fiction list or nonfiction?” In a lot of cases, and 
this may be technical exoneration, but I think in almost every 
case there’s a tip-off that this is a fantasy. I never have quite 
figured out how the reader is supposed to know the difference. 
It’s like if you have a sense of humor or not. Now keep in 
mind I wasn’t trying to write objective journalism, at least 
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not objective according to me. I'd never seen anybody, may- 
be David Halberstam comes closest, who wrote objective 
journalism. 


INTERVIEWER 
You can write anywhere, can’t you? Is there a place you 
prefer? 


THOMPSON 
Well, this is where I prefer now. I’ve created this electronic 
control center here. 


INTERVIEWER 
If you could construct a writer, what attributes would you 
give him? 


THOMPSON 
I would say it hurts when you're right and it hurts when 
you're wrong, but it hurts a lot less when you're right. You 
have to be right in your judgments. That’s probably the 
equivalent of what Hemingway said about having a shock- 
proof shit detector. 


INTERVIEWER 
In a less abstract sense, would self-discipline be something 
you would suggest? 


THOMPSON 

You've got to be able to have pages in the morning. I 
measure my life in pages. If I have pages at dawn, it's been 
a good night. There is no art until it's on paper, there is no 
art until it's sold. If I were a trust-fund baby, if I had any 
income from anything else . . . even fucking disability from 
a war or a pension . . . I have nothing like that, never did. 
So, of course, you have to get paid for your work. I envy 
people who don't have to. . . 
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INTERVIEWER 
If you had that fortune sitting in the bank would you 
still write? 


THOMPSON 
Probably not, probably not. 


INTERVIEWER 
What would you do? 


THOMPSON 
Oh... I'd wander around like King Farouk or something. 
I'd żel editors I was going to write something for them, and 
probably not do it. 


—Douglas Brinkley 
(additional material provided 
by Terry McDonell and 
George Plimpton) 
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Pages from Saigon #3, one of 
Thompson’s Vietnam notebooks 
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from Fear and Loathing 
in America 


Hunter S. Thompson 


In his introduction to the second volume of Thompson’s 
letters (it covers the years 1968 to 1976) the editor, Douglas 
Brinkley, writes of Thompson as a “true pack rat, hell-bent 
on meticulously documenting every day of bis life...” Very 
much as Ernest Hemingway “warmed up” by writing letters, 
Thompson has produced an astonishing amount over the 
years—some letters as long as thirty pages, many of an in- 
tensely personal nature regarding his wife, Sandy, and his 
son, Juan, many on financial matters, often with predictable 
bickereing with publishers, others on matters political, along 
with denunciations (Timothy Leary, Abbie Hoffman), feuds 
(Stdney Zion, Sally Quinn), and quite a few on experimenta- 
tion and overindulgence in drugs. In fact, Thompson consid- 
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ered titling the volumes “Confessions of a Mescaline Eater” 
or “The Jimson Weed Chronicles,” in tribute to Thomas De 
Quincey or William S. Burroughs. 


The selection that follows (including entries from a journal 
that he kept along with the letter-writing!) 1s focused particu- 
larly on what Brinkley refers to as Thompson's “uncompromts- 
ing perfectionism... to get the story and to get things right 

.” including the remarkable letter to his editor at Random 
House, Jim Silberman, in which he details his struggles with 
the writing of his masterpiece Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas. 
The freewheeling rhetoric brings to mind what the novelist 
Tom Robbins once said of Thompson's work: “His prose style 
reads like he’s careening down a mountain highway at 110 
miles an hour, steering with his knees.” 


A few days after the 1968 Democratic Convention in Chi- 
cago—in which he was harassed by police—Thompson wrote 
this “wild flashback” about the tumultous event. It is the 
first time he uses tbe character Raoul Duke as his alter ego. 


August 29, 1968 
Woody Creek, CO 


Sometime after midnight on Wednesday I was standing in 
Grant Park about ten feet in front of the National Guard’s 
bayonet picket fence and talking to some Digger-types from 
Berkeley. There were three of them, wearing those Milwaukee 
truck-driver hats with mustaches instead of beards, and their 
demeanor—their vibes, as it were—made it clear that I was 
talking to some veteran counter-punchers. They were smelling 
around for a fight, but they weren’t about to start one; they 
had a whole park to kill time in, but for their own reasons 
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they’d chosen to stand on the front line of the Mob, facing 
the Guardsman across ten feet of empty sidewalk. Behind 
the line of bayonets, Michigan avenue was a crowded no- 
man’s land full of cops, TV cameras and barbed-wire covered 
jeeps . . . and on the other side of that moat was the Conrad 
Hilton, its entrance surrounded by a wall of blue police hel- 
mets and big sheets of plywood covering the windows of the 
street-level Haymarket Bar—where, several hours earlier, the 
plate glass had been shattered by human bodies pushed com- 
pletely into the bar by the crazed police-charge. 

The Berkeley digger-types were convinced that the earlier 
action was only a preview of a clash that would probably come 
before dawn. “The bastards are getting ready to finish us 
off,” said one. I nodded, thinking he was probably right and 
not even wondering—as I do now—why he included me. I 
was, after all, a member of the official, total-access press. I 
had that prized magnetic badge around my neck—the same 
one that, earlier that day, had earned me a billy-club shot 
in the stomach when I tried to cross a police line: I'd showed 
the badge and kept on walking, but one of the cops grabbed 
my arm. “That’s not a press pass,” he said. I held it under 
his face. "What the hell do you think it is?” I asked . . . and 
I was still looking at the snarl on his face when I felt my 
stomach punched back against my spine; he used his club 
like a spear, holding it with both hands and hitting me right 
above the belt. That was the moment, in Chicago, when I 
decided to vote for Nixon. 

The Berkeley trio had noticed the press tag at once, and 
asked who I worked for. “Nobody.” I said. “I’m just sort of 
getting the feel of things; I’m writing a book.” They were 
curious, and after a jangled conversation of bluffs, evasions, 
challenges and general bullshit, I introduced myself and we 
shook hands. “Thompson,” said one of them. “Yeah... 
you're the guy who wrote that book on the Hell's Angels, 
aren't you?” I nodded. The one closest to me grinned and 
reached into his jacket, pulling out a messy-looking cigarette. 
“Here,” he said. “have a joint.” 
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He held it out to me, and suddenly, with no warning, I 
was into one of those definitive instants, a moment of the 
Great Fork. Here I was in Chicago, in a scene that had all 
the makings of a total Armageddon, with my adrenaline up 
so high for so long that I knew I'd collapse when I came 
down . . . ten feet in front of a row of gleaming bayonets 
and with plain-clothes cops all around me and cameras pop- 
ping every few seconds at almost everybody . . . and suddenly 
this grinning, hairy-faced little bugger from Berkeley offers 
me a joint. I wonder now, looking back on it, if McGovern 
would have accepted a joint from McCarthy on the podium 
at the Ampitheatre . . . because I felt, at chat moment, a 
weird mixture of panic and anticipation. For two days and 
nights I'd been running around the streets of Chicago, writing 
longhand notebook wisdom about all the people who were 
being forced, by the drama of this convention, to take sides 
in a very basic way . . . (“once again," I had written on 
Monday night, "we're back to that root-question: Which Side 
are You on?") And now, with this joint in front of my face, 
it was my turn . . . and I knew, when I saw the thing, that 
I was going to smoke it; 1 was going to smoke a goddamned 
lumpy little marijuana cigarette in front of the National 
Guard, the Chicago police and all three television networks— 
with an Associated Press photographer standing a few feet 
away. By the time I lit the joint I was already so high on 
adrenaline that I thought I would probably levitate with the 
first puff. I was sure, as I looked across that sidewalk at all 
those soldiers staring back at me, that I was about to get 
busted, bayoneted and crippled forever. As always, I could 
see the headlines: “Writer Arrested on Marijuana Charges at 
Grant Park Protest.” 

Yet the atmosphere in the Grant Park that night was so 
tense, so emotionally-hyped and flatly convinced that we 
would all be dead or maimed by morning . . . that it never 
occurred to me 70 to smoke that joint in a totally public 
and super-menacing scene where, as the demonstrators had 
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chanted earlier, “The Whole World is Watching.” It seemed, 
at the time, like a thing that had to be done. I didn’t want 
to be busted; I didn’t even agree with these people—but if 
the choice was between them or those across the street, I knew 
which side I was on, and to refuse that joint would have 
been—in my own mind—a fatal equivocation. As I lit the 
thing I realized that I’d lost the protection of the press pass, 
or at least whatever small immunity it carried in Chicago, if 
any. That billy-club jolt in the stomach had altered my notions 
of press-leverage. 

With the joint in my hand, glowing in the night as I 
inhaled, I figured, well, I may as well get as numb as I can. 
Then, in a moment of fine inspiration, I took a nice lungfull 
and handed the joint to the AP photographer standing next 
to me. His face turned to putty; I might as well have given 
him a live hand grenade... and then . . . then . . . like a 
man stepping up on the gallows, he put the thing to his lips 
and inhaled... 

. and I knew I was home free, or at least I wasn't 
going to be busted. He’d been standing there very cool and 
observant waiting for something to happen on the front lines 
while he stayed on the balls of his feet ready to run when 
the bayonets came; I could almost feel him over there, a 
heady presence, vaguely amused at this flagrant felony being 
committed under the eyes of the National Guard and taking 
sides, himself, by declining to photograph us . . . it would 
have been a fine Chicago Tribute-style photo: “Drug-Crazed 
Hippies Defy the Flag” . . . and then, it was Azs turn. When 
he put the joint to his lips and drew on it very skillfully I 
knew he had measured the balance of terror and decided that 
it was safe, under the circumstance, to smoke a joint in public. 

I admired the man, and liked him even better than I had 
the night before when he’d bought me a drink out on Wells 
street. We had both been caught in a police charge, and 
instead of running with the mob we had both ducked into 
a bar, letting the cops sweep on by. Now, 24 hours later, he 
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was sitting on another flash point, smoking a joint—a strange 
gig for a press photographer. They are a weird breed, es- 
tranged in every way from pointy-headed reporters and edito- 
rial writers. If reporters are generaliy liberal in their thinking, 
photographers are massively conservative. They are the true 
professionals of journalism: the End, the photo, justifies any- 
thing they have to say, do or think in order to get it. Police 
brutality, to a good press photographer, is nothing more or 
less than a lucky chance for some action shots. Later, when 
his prints are drying in the darkroom, he'll defend the same 
cops he earlier condemned with his lens. 

All this was running through my head as the joint came 
back to me and my sense of humor returned along with my 
sense of taste and I realized, after three or four tokes, that I 
was smoking really retrograde shit. “Jesus,” I said, “this is 
awful stuff, where did you get it, Lake Michigan?” 

The fellow who'd given it to me laughed and said “Hell, 
that’s THC. What you’re tasting is old Bull Durham. It’s 
chemical grass synthetic stuff. We soaked it in THC and dried 
it out.” 

Bull Durham! Synthetic grass! I was tempted to jam the 
butt of the thing into the little bastard’s eye . . . all those 
terrible charges and I wasn’t even smoking grass, but some 
kind of neo-legal bastardised Bull Durham that tasted like 
swamp corm, 

It was just about then I got the first rush. THC, DMZ, 
OJT—the letters didn’t matter, I was stoned. Those bayonets 
suddenly looked nine feet tall and the trees above the park 
seemed to press down on us; the lights across the street grew 
brighter, and bluer, and they seemed to track me as I wan- 
dered off to see what was happening in the rest of the park. 

It didn't take me long to realize that I’d blown my keen- 
eyed observer thing for that night, and that I should get the 
hell out of the park while I could still walk . . . The scene 
was bad enough with a perfectly straight head; peripheral 
vision was the key to survival—you had to know what was 
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happening all around you and never get out of range of at 
least one opening to run through when the attack came. 
Which was no place to be with a fuzzy head . . . I aimed for 
the stoplight at Balboa street and lurched across to the Hilton 
bar. A 500 pound cop with blue fangs stopped me at the 
hotel entrance and demanded to see my neon magnetic hotel 
press pass. It was all I could manage to find the thing and 
show it to him, then I aimed myself across the lobby toward 
the bar, where it suddenly occurred to me—I had promised 
to meet Duke at midnight. 

Now, as closing time neared, the bar was three-deep with 
last minute drinkers. The desperate scene outside seemed 
light-years away; only the plywood windows reminded those 
of us inside that the American Dream was clubbing itself to 
death just a few feet away. 

Duke was sitting with Susan at a table across from the bar. 
They didn’t see me and I stopped for a moment around a 
corner, standing in a dark spot near a table full of Humphrey 
delegates with their badges and straw boaters and noisy home- 
folks chatter . . . waiting for my head to clear; “nobody gets 
stoned on Bull Durham,” I muttered. “What’s that?” said 
one of the men at the Humphrey table. “Bull Durham,” I 
replied . . . and he turned away. 

Duke was hunched down on the table, with both hands 
on his drink and talking very easily. She—Susan—the girl 
with that electric memory, was sitting next to him, watching 
his hands as he talked . . . smiling that same vague smile I 
remembered from . . . what? Five years ago? Yes—almost 
six now—in San Juan. 

She looked thinner, not much older but her eyes were 
bigger and her cheekbones were sharp . . . a woman's face, 
no more of that wistful virgin thing. I gave my head a quick 
snap—an acrobat's trick, they say, to stop the whirling fluids 
that keep us balanced in those little horseshoes of the inner 
ear... and then I advanced on the table, feeling perfectly 
balanced. 
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Duke looked up, and for an instant I thought he didn’t 
recognize me. Then he smiled: “Goddamn,” he said. “It’s 
about time.” I nodded and sat down in the booth, with words 
piling up in my head and saying nothing, looking across the 
table at Susan and smiling, or at least trying to. I felt very 
obvious—as if everybody in the place was watching me, wait- 
ing to hear what I'd say. Susan smiled, “Hello,” and I nodded, 
croaking out an echo, then looking away and calling for a 
drink. “Some dope fiend from Berkeley just got me stoned,” 
I muttered. "I'll get my head straight in a minute—just 
ignore me.” 

She laughed, reaching across the table to touch my wrist— 
and I jumped, just as the waitress arrived and I ordered a 
beer. “What kind?” she asked, but I waved her off: “Any 
goddamn kind, just a beer, a large bottle, terrible thirst . . .” 

Duke was watching me with a flat, undecided sort of half- 
stare; I could see it without looking at him, but when I leaned 
back and faced him he smiled instantly. "You're a traitor to 
your class,” he said, “sneaking in here to drink with the over- 
thirty generation. " 

“I’m thirty," I said. "This is my time, my perfect moment 
. . ." And I suddenly felt straight; the THC fog was gone, 
a bottle of beer appeared in front of me and my world came 
together again. I looked at Susan and smiled. "I saw you at 
the Fillmore last year," I said. "But when I tried to get back- 
stage they threw me out." 

"Oh..." her face was confused. "You should have called 
me, or told them you were . . . or something . . .” Her eyes 
flicked up at me, then away, looking down at her drink . . . 
confused, like me, by five years of living in different worlds. 
The last time I'd talked to her, in San Juan, she was hysterical 
at the airport, waiting for the plane that would take her back 
home to Connecticut for a rest, a hideout, a refuge—away 
from that nightmare scene of the beach house and the Carnival 
and Duke, and even me . . . I felt like touching her, to say 
hello in a better way than I had—but it seemed like the 
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wrong thing to do. Duke was curling down on the table like 
a cold wire, sipping his drink without lifting it off the formica. 
The scene was too weird, too heavy—none of us could handle 
it, too much had happened, and too far apart. 

“Well . . .” Duke shrugged and sat up straight in the 
booth. “What the hell is wrong with us? Can’t we talk like 
human beings?” He looked at Susan: “Let’s do it like an 
interview, sweetie. You're famous now, and we're just a cou- 
ple of rude journalists . . . where's your public manner?" 

She looked at him, not quite smiling, then turned to me: 
" Are you as uptight as he is?" 

I shrugged, fishing in my pockets for a match. "Yeah," I 
said. 


TO JIM SILBERMAN, RANDOM HOUSE: 

As the deadline loomed for his book on the Death of the 
American Dream, Thompson tried to buy some time from 
his editor with a detailed outline of what would develop into 
his best-known work, Feat and Loathing in Las Vegas. 


January 13, 1970 
Woody Creek, CO 


Dear Jim... 

Your 1/9 letter came as something of a relief. I’d been 
expecting it for months—like a demand note on a long over- 
due mortgage. 

First off, let me assure you that I’m well aware that we’re 
into another year . . . another decade. As you so artfully 
phrased it. Second, I massively agree with your notion that 
“It would be splendid to be publishing (me) once again . . .” 

I wish I could explain the delay. It bothers me to the point 
of stupid, self-destructive rages in my own house—which is 
not really my house and probably never will be, due to total 
mismanagement of all my funds and efforts to secure a land- 
fortress. In a nut, my total inability to deal with the small 
success of the H.A. book [He//'s Angels] has resulted—after 
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three years of a useless, half-amusing rural fuckaround—in 
just about nothing except three wasted years. I came out here 
hoping to live in lazy peace with the locals, but finally—and 
inevitably, I think—that dream of “the Peaceful Valley” went 
from nervous truce to nasty public warfare. Last fall I found 
myself running a “freak power” rebellion that came within 
six votes of taking over the town . . . and the valley, for that 
matter. So now a lot of those people who called me a friend 
in those days when I was still trying to live the Peaceful Valley 
myth now call me a communist dope-fiend motherfucker. 
No more of that waving from my porch at friendly cattle- 
driving neighbors; I finished that one night a long time ago 
when the subject of Vietnam came up in a friendly rancher's 
kitchen. I didn't realize it then—but now, in edgy retro- 
spect—I see how the whole problem began with a harmless 
mention of Vietnam. 

Not that it wouldn't have begun over something else. Hell, 
almost anything in these ugly pigeon-holed years. When I 
lived here in 1963 the cowboys dug me; for a few months in 
the winter of that year I shot deer for $5 a head for a cowboy 
who sold the carcasses in town for $10. He would take the 
orders in town, then drive out to pick me up; he drove and 
Ishot...and we had a good thing for a while, but one day 
he decided to show me how to shoot with my .44 Magnum; 
six shots later his face was bleeding in six places from the 
terrible recoil, and that sort of ruined our relationship. Now, 
in the wake of this new polarization, he is one of many locals 
who tell each other—in the course of their steady tavern- 
talk—that the valley would be a lot better off if somebody 
broke both my legs and dragged me back to Haight street 
behind a pickup truck. This kind of talk came out of the 
recent local elections, which I think I mentioned to you ina 
letter about that time. Or maybe I sent you that clipping 
from the Aspen News. That started the war; the election 
formalized it—and now we are all stuck with it. At least 
until next autmn, when our new and probably overconfident 
power-base is already geared to the idea that I’m going to 
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run for sheriff. Our wild campaign mobilized a local, freak/ 
young electorate that had never seen itself . . . until we lost 
the mayor’s race by six votes. Now, after coming so close, 
the buggers are convinced that next time, with a little plan- 
ning, we can beat the fatbacks like old gongs. I may, in fact, 
run for sheriff, but only as a smokescreen for some less obvious 
Freak Power candidate for the County Commissionet’s office. 
There are all kinds of weird possibilities . . . particularly since 
I see this kind of power-struggle as one of the big stories of 
the 1970's. All we had to do, in Aspen, was persuade the 
freaks to register; the actual voting was fore-ordained. And 
our midnight registration campaign jumped the number of 
voters from 670 in 1968, to 1600 in 1969. In other words, 
we dragged the drop-outs back in—at least long enough to 
vote, and we found enough of them to almost overturn a 
vety sophisticated local establisment. The freaks and young 
heads they've been trying to "run out of town" for the past 
two years came back to haunt them on election day. We sent 
teams of bearded poll-watchers to all three wards—all of them 
armed with tape recorders and xeroxed copies of all pertinent 
laws. And, despite illegal threats of violence and prison terms 
from the mayor, the cops and the D.A., we managed to run 
our people through a gauntlet that scared the hell out of 
them . . . and after 12 hours of crazed action our tally was 
522. The Establishment candidate—a 55 year old lady shop- 
keeper and former GOP committeewoman for Colo.—had 
only 517. Then they counted the absentee ballots, and the 
final tally was 533 to 527, against us. It was a long and 
brutal night. 

Anyway . . . that’s the situation that I’m trying to use, at 
this point, to start the narrative of what you call the AMERICAN 
DREAM book. I am still hung on the idea of running a narrative 
through it, rather than letting it go as a series of disjointed 
commentaries on scenes that may or may not hang together. 
But I’ve had a lot of trouble with the notion of mixing up 
a fictional narrative with a series of straight journalistic scenes. 
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I'm convinced it czz work, and I’ve done it before, but the 
problem now is that I’m so self-conscious about the mixture 
that I can't let it work. The fiction part strikes me as bullshit 
and the journalism seems dated and useless. In the H.A. 
book I paraphrased a lot of dialogue without giving it a second 
thought—but now that I'm doing it consciously I give every 
line so many second thoughts that paralysis has become my 
work-pattern. It's embarrassing to think that I can't compete, 
in book form, with cop-outs like Medium Coo/ and Easy Rider 
. . . but the compulsion to write something better and more 
real than those things has left me with what amounts to 
nothing at all—except a bundle of weird article-carbons. It's 
heartening to hear you say that you have a chunk of the 
manuscript—but as much as I'd like to get that $5000 that 
comes with sending in a proper third, I can't honestly say 
that you have anything more than a heap of useless bullshit. 

(Aside—1 just got a note from Warren Hinckle saying he's 
scheduled my doomed P/zy£oy piece on Jean-Claude Killy—or 
"flackism in America," as you said it—for the first issue of 
his new magazine called $c27/22 's Monthly. He sounds happy 
with the notion of running the whole 110 page article, along 
with some correspondence with Playboy . . . and since he 
sent me a check for $1500 I guess I'm happy too. God only 
knows what kind of magazine he has in mind, but if he can 
drum up anything like the old, high-flying Ramparts, I know 
I look forward to reading it. As an editor, Hinckle is one of 
the few crazed originals to emerge from the jangled chaos of 
what we now have to sift through and define or explain 
somehow as "the 1960's.") 

And that's really what I'm trying to write about. As it sits 
now—in this heap of terrible garbage on my desk—the AD 
ms. begins in Aspen, on election night in 1969, with a quick 
recap of Joe Edwards’ mayoral campaign and me sitting on 
the floor in headquarters, completely burned out after three 
weeks of sleepless work, wondering what kind of madness 
had caused me to be there. What kind of bullshit, delusions 
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or common ego-disease had cast me in this weird role—as a 
mescaline-addled campaign manager for a 29-year old Texas 
lawyer & dope-smoking bike freak in a Rocky Mountain ski 
resort? I gave it a lot of thought that night—while we waited 
for the ward-tallies—and finally I traced it back to that night 
in September, 1960, when I quit my expatriate-hitchhiker’s 
tole long enough to climb down from a freeway in Oregon 
and watch the first Kennedy-Nixon debate on TV in a tiny 
village near Salem. That was when I fitst understood that the 
world of Ike and Nixon was vulnerable . . . and that Nixon, 
along with all the rotting bullshit he stood for, might conceiv- 
ably be beaten. I was 21 then, and it had never occured to 
me that politics in America had anything to do with human 
beings. It was Nixon’s game—a world of old hacks and legal- 
ized thievery, a never-ending drone of bad speeches and worse 
instincts. My central ambition, in the fall of 1960, was to 
somehow get enough money to get out of this country for 
as long as possible—to Europe, Mexico, Australia, it didn’t 
matter. Just get out, flee, abandon this crippled, half-sunk 
ship that A. Lincoln had once called “The last, best hope 
of man." 

In October of 1960 that phrase suddenly made sense to 
me. I'm not sure why. It wasn't Kennedy. He was unimptes- 
sive. His magic was in the challenge & the wild chance that 
he might even pull it off. With Nixon as the only alternative, 
Kennedy was beautiful —whatever he was. It didn't matter. 
The most important thing about Kennedy, to me and millions 
of others, was that his name wasn't Nixon. Far more than 
Stevenson, he hinted at the chance for a new world—a whole 
new scale of priorities, from the top down. Looking at Ken- 
nedy on the stump, it was possible to conceive of a day when 
a man younger than 70 might enter the White House as a 
welcome visitor, on his own terms. 

That was a weird notion in those days. After eight years 
of Ike, it was hard to imagine anyone except a retired board 
chairman or a senile ex-general having any influence in Gov- 
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ernment. They weve the government—a gang of rich, mean- 
spirited old fucks who made democracy work by beating us 
all stupid with a series of billion-dollar hypes they called 
Defense Contracts, Special Subsidies, and “emergency tax 
breaks” for anybody with the grease to hire a Congressman. 

Yeah . . . and why worry this thing any longer, particularly 
in a letter? My point is (or should be) that since 1960 I’ve 
gone through so many personal brain-changes—in so many 
special places and rare scenes—that I still don’t know exactly 
what brought me, in the fall of '69, to that election-nite 
headquarters in a room above the Elks Club in Aspen, Colo. 
. . . brooding about the fate of a candidate I barely knew & 
whose name hardly mattered. 

(Time out for an hour to read the galleys of the Killy article; 
my wife just came back from the P.O.—with a huge envelope 
about 20”x30”. The pages are incredibly heavy, with a protec- 
tive tissue sheet between each one (or two) . . . Hinckle 
doesn't fuck around; but where will I find an envelope big 
enough to fit this thing when I have to send it back? . . . 
Aside from that, the swine have lopped off the whole end 
of my original ms.—about 25 pages of high-white prose that 
I thought was the best part. Goddamn the tasteless pigs. This 
magazine action is about on par with wriung copy for FoMoCo 
pamphlets. Not even your friends can make room . . .) 

Which is as good a reason as any, I guess, for writing 
books—they may be the only word-form left where a writer 
has even a slim hope of getting something published the way 
he really wrote it. I've been writing for a living for 11 years, 
and never—not once, not even with my poem in Spider 
magazine—have I ever had anything published straight. The 
H.A. book was the closet I ever came . . . and that's sad when 
you recall all the terrible senseless haggling we went through. 

And so much for all that. I see I've wasted another night 
by writing "letters." It seems to be that with all that fine 
talent you command, you could come up with some working 
idea about how to put all this deranged garbage into a saleable 
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package. Five pages a night for three years mounts up to a 
really massive lump . . . we could call it “The Uncensored 
Ravings of HST—a P.O. Censor’s View of the 1960's." Or 
"Fear and Loathing in the '60's—from the files of Hunter 
S. Thompson." 

I leave you to ponder it. And meanwhile I'll look back and 
see what I've said here, if anything. Many words & no focus; 
that's my epitaph for the past three years. 

And, speaking of history, I trust you noticed the unspeak- 
ably savage public re-birth of the Hell's Angels. Did you read 
the coverage in Roling Stone? That scene at the Altamont 
rock festival shames my worst fantasies; the sharks finally came 
home to roost. There is no doubt in my mind that Shir-Cliff 
seized that opportunity to send all remaining PB copies of 
my book to a warehouse in the Matto Grosso . . . 

Odd . . . but lines like that don’t seem so funny anymore. 
One of the problems with owing people money is that it 
undermines most of what you say about them—for good or 
ill. This crippled debtor status leaves me robbed of all that 
tighteous anger that I had so much fun with for so long. 

Which drags us back, I guess, to the question of “the 
book." And all I can say about it, for sure, is that I want to 
get it written and DONE . . . finished, gone, off my neck and 
somewhere way behind me. I loathe the fucking memory of 
that day when I told you I'd "go out and write about The 
Death of the American Dream." I had no idea what you 
meant then, and I still don't. I remember telling you this on 
those steps outside your office . . . and in several letters since 
then. I don't remember exactly when my hazy angst turned to 
desperation, but at this point even a word like “desperation” 
seems stale. 

That's a nasty word and maybe it's the wrong one for 
this—because I guess if I really felt desperate I'd have sent 
you a bundle of pages by now . . . even bad pages. But I 
keep telling myself that if I juggle my research a bit longer, 
it will all fall into place—a magic framework, or formula, to 
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make sense of this swill. I have it all here: two rooms full of 
notes and memos— but all I can do is juggle it. I spend most 
of my waking hours in a black rage at almost everything, but 
every time I sit down to write about it, I end up with 10 
pages of finely-phrased bullshit that I never seem to mesh 
with what I wrote the night before, or the night after. I don't 
want to make it sound any worse than it is... but I’m 
beginning to think the situation 1s really pretty bad. The 
angst has become malignant; I feel it growing in me, choking 
the energy, causing me to flail around like some kind of 
dingbat. There is a weird, helpless kind of rage in not under- 
standing how I can write so many pages and still not get 
anything written. 

Your suggestion about making “bookends” of “reports on 
those extremes" sounds convenient, but I can't see how it 
could work without dropping the whole idea of a narrative, 
linking the scenes. Maybe we don't really need that, but 
without it I see the book as a jumble, a lazy copout that 
won't say much of anything except as a limp advertisement 
for what it could and should have been. I'm coming around 
to the idea that I'd be better off writing a bomb than nothing 
at all. . . but I haven't come so far that I’m ready to write 
a thing that even J think is bad. The problem harks back 
to The Rum Diary—which I've always wanted to publish, 
beginning to wonder now if I might not have killed the book 
entirely by brooding and haggling over it for so long. About 
three times a year I have a dream about what might have 
happened if Pantheon had managed to publish The Rum 
Diary before you got a hold of Hell’s Angels. That lost option 
haunts me in some kind of left-handed way. If nothing else, 
it might have saved me from getting locked into this night- 
mare assignment of explaining the Death of the American 
Dream. 

Christ, I shudder every time I see that term in print. I 
should have taken Shir-Cliff's advice and done a book on 
surfers. Hell—anything at all would have been better than 
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this millstone: Cops, Winos, Scumfeeders . . . anything with 
a focus, a subject, some reason for writing about it, a handle 

. . or even just a fucking excuse. As it is, I feel like some 
kind of pompous old asshole writing his memoirs. I feel about 
90 years old. Why in the name of stinking jesus should I be 
stuck with this kind of book? Maybe later, when my legs go. 
Fuck the American Dream. It was always a lie & whoever still 
believes it deserves whatever they get—and they will. Bet on 
it. There is a terrible wave building up, and by my calculations 
the deal will go down in the winter of 74-75. When Baldwin 
wrote The Fire Next Time he was talking about 10% of the 
population—but this time we’re looking at 50%. If Nixon 
makes it to ’76 he'll have to be carried out of the White 


House on a strait-jacketed stretcher . . . and Agnew will be 
dragged out by his heels. 
Yes... I seem to be getting a bit wiggy, so maybe I'd 


better close off. I wish I could end with some kind of happy 
reassurance about The Book. Maybe—with a touch of inordi- 
nate luck—I can find a narrative opening sometime soon and 
break out of this terrible bind. 

Thompson ravings . . . cont. 

Jesus, looking back at that heap of mad swill (pages 1-6), 
I have to wonder if perhaps I haven’t gone mad. Read it and 
let me know how it sounds on that end. 

Meanwhile, I thought I’d try to outline the situation as 
briefly and cogently as possible. Keep in mind that the follow- 
ing is done off the tip of my head—sort of howling at the 
moon. But it might be easier to do it this way, than to keep 
on rambling in straight letter form. So . . . to wit: 

THE PROBLEM: My book is long overdue. The material exists, 
the research is done (with one possible exception)—but no 
book exists. 

WHY? (The reasons listed below are not necessarily in order 
of relative importance . . . but maybe) 

1) The title, main concept, is so broad and pretentious that 
I no longer feel able to cope with it. Actually I never did. 
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What I said that night in the Four Seasons was that “Anything 
I write is going to be about the death of the American 
Dream” —in the same sense that the H.A. book was “about” 
the death of the AD. But that’s not the same as going out 
and writing a book with 72 as the working title. I wouldn't 
read a book with a title like that & I see no reason why 
anybody should read one from me. It sounds like something 
from Publish or Perish league. I’ve been saying this in let- 
ters—to you, Lynn, Bernie, etc.—for more than a year, but 
nobody has ever answered them. (See specifically my letter 
to you dated 8/30/69.) But, once again, let me hark back to 
Faulknet’s concept of "seeing the world in a grain of sand.” 
The job of a writer, it seems to me, is to focus very finely on 
a thing, a place, a person, act, phenomenon . . . and then, 
when the focus is right, to understand, and then render the 
subject of that focus in such a way that it suddenly appears 
in context—the reader's context, regardless of who the reader 
happens to be, or where. Thus, you focus on some scurvy 
freak in Oakland who calls himself a "Hell's Angel" & write 
about him in such a way that any dingbat stockbroker in 
Cleveland can see himself somehow in the image of that 
scurvy freak. Some people have to be forced to relate; others 
only need an exucse . . . (shit, that last line sounds like it 
came from somebody who might write a book called "The 
Death of the American Dream.” Strike it . . .) The point is 
that a good book is about people, not theories . . . and my 
problem is that I don't have any real people in these situations 
I'm writing about, nothing to hook a reader and drag him 
into the scenes. (Except possibly myself, in the sense of my 
own involvement— but let's save that possibility for later.) 
2)—and this may really be 41— but it’s hard for me to say 
or even to know, for certain, just how worried I really am 
about producing a “bomb”—a bad “second book" —and by 
"bad" I mean rotten reviews (or none), wretched sales and a 
general all-round bummer. I'd be kidding myself if I said 
this wasn't a serious factor—although probably I'd be far less 
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concerned about it if I were convinced that I had (have) a 
teally good book in the works. This never bothered me in 
terms of the HA book, because when I began the thing it 
never occurted to me that I was getting into a “serious book.” 
I saw it as a quick & easy way to get $6000—by rapping off a 
hairy commercial shocker on a subject that didn’t particularly 
interest me, but which seemed very saleable. It was only after 
several months of research that I began to take the book 
seriously—and then, as I recall, I went into a deep funk and 
couldn't write a word for many months. And I never would 
have got the bastard written at all if I hadn't been deathly 
afraid of seeing the contract cancelled the day after the dead- 
line. Now, looking back on what eventually came of it, I find 
myself brooding over the fact that only a bare handful of all 
those favorable reviews seemed to recognize the book I 
thought I'd written. So there is no rational reason for my 
concern with reviews. I know what kind of people write book 
reviews—I used to do it myself—but . . . well, fuck that... 
The nut of the problem is that even though I dismiss nearly 
everything written about the HA book as silly, unctuous bull- 
shit, I know that it all made a difference—in the sales figures, 
if nowhere else. And the sales figures, I know, determined 
what kind of advance I got for the AD book . . . so I have 
to consider the notion that a Bomb this time around might 
make the third book even more of a problem. I wouldn't 
mind a Bomb if I thought I could get out from under it 
without screwing myself for the next five years . . . but it 
scares the hell out of me to think that this unholy pressure to 
produce a second book might destroy whatever small leverage I 
have. At the moment I see four possibilities: a) I could write 
a good book (one that I like) that won't sell; b) or a bad 
book that sells . . . And I could live with either one of these, 
but the real nightmare is c), that I might write a bad book 
that won't sell. I intend to do everything possible to avoid 
that. The fourth option d), is the odd wild chance that I 
might write a good book that sells. This is what I'd like to 
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do, and the only thing I’m dead sure of right now is that—to 
make it both ways—I’m going to figure out some way to 
avoid coming down to this typewriter every night with the 
stinking idea that I’m going to tell the world about the Death 
of the American Dream. If I can’t shake that, we may as well 
call the whole thing off. It’s a terrible bummer & it won’t 
work. I knew it—and said it—all along, but everybody seemed 
to think I was kidding. But now, after two years of being 
hung up on that nightmare, I have to assume that it’s obvious 
on all fronts that I’ve screwed myself to the floor and I’m 
losing my fucking mind. It’s jangled me to the point where 
I can't even write articles, because every time I try one I tell 
myself “This will of course be part of The Book"—so I end 
up writing 100 page screeds that nobody will print, and the 
horrible fact is that I never even knew what book they were 
supposed to be a part of. The whole thing is a disastrous 
myth & I have to get out from under it before I get so twisted 
that I have to go back to daily sports writing. Shit, anything 
would be better than this awful scene. 

So . . . let’s try to finish this; I’ve been working on it for 
nearly 10 days and that should tell you more about why you 
don't have a book ms. than anything I say here. The two 
main problems (see 1) and 2), above . . .) ate so much a part 
of each other that they seem like a knot. To wit: It seems 
crucially important that my second book be either good or 
successful — not necessarily both, but at least one of those— 
and, after two years of false starts and generally wasted effort, 
I still can't see any way to write a book worth reading unless 
I can rid myself of the notion that I'm stuck with the task of 
explaining, "the Death of the American Dream." I just can't 
get serious about writing a bad, dull book that I honestly 
feel is going to be a bummer in every way. 

Which brings me to the final category: POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 

1) We could settle, very quickly, on a new working title— 
although I think it's a little late for this as a real solution. It 
might have worked a year ago, when I first suggested it, but 
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at this stage of my desperation the mental grooves are too 
deep—and too obviously dead-ended—to be cured or altered 
by anything as superficial as a few changed words. 

2) Nonetheless, the title has to go . . . and that raises the 
question of a new focus. Why am I writing this book? What 
is it about? People ask me and I can't say. So if you want to 
help, as you say, there is the question and the problem all 
at once. I don’t have a title zz my own mind. Yours is unac- 
ceptable and I long ago rejected it as an explanation of what 
I'm supposed to be doing. 

Here are some possibilities: 

A) I'm writing a series of long articles that may or may not 
illustrate a theme. Most of these incidents take place in 1968- 
1969 & center on domestic political situations— which a lot 
of other people have written about. I can do them with (or, 
from) a special POV, but is this enough? Thus, your notion 
of "bookends" begs the question. It could give the book an 
appearance of a beginning and an end— but what's really in 
the middle? Even so, this is a viable option; I don't like it & 
I'm not sure anybody else will, but rather than suffer any 
longer with the notion of writing a "final wisdom book," I 
may be better off just whacking out a Thompson version of 
The Pump House Gang. 

B) I could focus almost entirely on the fictional narrative 
aspect of the book & downgrade the journalism to the level 
of background—using scenes like Chicago and Nixon's Inau- 
guration as a framework for the trials and tribulations of my 
protagonist, Raoul Duke. This is the approach I like best, 
but it's also the one that's least realized at this point. I haven't 
been able, so far, to make Duke a human being; he hasn't 
come to life—not even for me. So the narrative still looks 
like a phoney gimmick to string a bunch of articles together. 
Another problem with this approach 1s that the American 
Dream millstone keeps intruding & it strikes a false note. It 
addles the dialogue and forces me to keep backing off and 
pontificating. (Which recalls for some reason that Fitzgerald 
wanted to call his book about Gatsby "The Death of the Red 
White and Blue." FYI) 
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C) This one is tricky; it’s the idea of emphasizing my own 
involvement with these various scenes to the extent that I 
become the protagonist—somewhat in the style of Frederick 
Exley’s A Fan's Notes. The problem here is one of perspective 
and control: My ego comes through very heavy, even when 
I tty to wtite the straightest kind of journalism . . . and I'm 
not sure what might happen if I deliberately set out to write 
what amounts to a (limited) autobiography. The Killy/ P/z5- 
boy piece is a good example of this tack as opposed to the 
far straighter and less personal approach that I tried to use 
in the Esquire gun piece. Somewhere between these two, in 
terms of style and tone, is the Nixon Inaugural article for the 
Boston Globe—although that one is almost pure impressionis- 
tic journalism, larded here and there with a few old cudgels 
and HST bias points. And—in a far different vein—we have 
that Los Angeles mescaline trip, which 1s almost intolerably 
impressionistic. I like all these chunks for different reasons, 
but I’m not at all sure they can work as a whole book. Maybe 
if we put them together the whole will somehow be more 
than the sum of its parts. But the nightmare is that the parts 
may seem so wretchedly disjointed as to contradict each other 
and make no sense at all. 

The problem with this (C) possibility is that all these seem- 
ingly contradictory stances make fine sense to me—(for good 
or ill)—but I realize that people like you and Lynn and Don 
Erikson and the editors of PlaySoy can't make any sense of 
them at all. And that’s not a judgement— just a flat recogni- 
tion that we live in different worlds . . . which harks back, 
I see, to my original notion that my real job is to write a sort 
of literary common denominator. Which brings us right back 
around to the main question: THE FRAMEWORK . . . ????? 
Assuming the basic material is already half-formed & that 
most of the research is done, the missing link is more a 
packaging concept than anything else. That sounds simple, 
but it's not—at least not to me. Maybe I shouldn't even be 
thinking about it; and I probably wouldn’t be if this were 
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my first book . . . but in this situation I tend to over-write, 
over-research, over-worry, and, obviously, to under-produce. 
I suspect the writing would go pretty fast if I could see from 
“A” to some point around "P" or “Q” . . . but as it is, I 
can't see far beyond "C" or maybe "D." God knows, it’s too 
much to ask to be able to see all the way from “A” to "Z^, 
but... 

Well, let me try, once again, to capsule the options: 

1) There’s the Pump House Gang approach; the main 
advantage here is that it looks like the easiest and fastest way 
to “produce” a book and get on to something better. More 
than half of this one is already written in more or less final 
draft. The rest wouldn’t be much of a problem—and the 
final result wouldn’t be much of a success, either. It would 
be more of an advertisement (and that recalls Advertisements 
for Myself) than a coherent piece of work. 

2) There’s the Raoul Duke approach, which is essentially 
a very contemporary novel with straight, factual journalism 
as a background. I don’t know any precedents to cite for this 
one . . . which is probably why I like it best. If it works it 
could be a very heavy, major book. But if it fails—like it has 
so far—the results could be anything from a published bomb 
and a personal disaster, to—even worse—many more months 
of crazed and fearful haggling between me and RH, trying 
to prevent a bomb/disaster by working the ms. to death. 
And that would drive us both crazy. One of the problems 
here is that you have no ms. sample of this approach. Maybe 
I should do a final draft of some chunk & let you see it before 
we settle on anything definite. 

3) The other option is a sort of Fan's Note approach—using 
straight newsreel scenes instead of private traumas for a nar- 
tative. This approach would fall somewhere between Pump 
House and Advertisements for Myself. And in a sense it 
might possibly be done by simply dropping the fictional pro- 
tagonist and basing the narrative simply on my own involve- 
ment—although not to the extent of a Mailer-style bit. That’s 
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too much even for me. (But more personal involvement than 
Pump House, for instance, in that the story would be first 
person instead of third.) Here we have a problem with the 
fictional aspect, a la Exley, in that my backgrounds involve 
well-known or at least sensitive people. The Raoul Duke 
gimmick in #2 (above) gives me far more leeway to impro- 
vise on reality, without distorting it, than I’d have without 
Duke. He can play the lead role in scenes I couldn’t even 
use otherwise, because in the context of non-fiction I couldn’t 
“prove” them. Duke is only semi-fictional, but just hazy 
enough so I can let him say and do things that wouldn’t work 
in first person. Like smoking a joint on Nixon’s press bus; I 
can’t say who actually did this because he’s now a ranking 
editor on a major metro daily. It tells a lot about Nixon and 
the press corps that when I warned him (the press head) about 
the odor, he said, "Shit, this crowd is so square they don't 
even smell it—I've been doing it for weeks." And he was 
right. One alternative, of course, is for me to say that J covered 
Nixon with a joint in my mouth— but since I didn't, I'd 
rather not bias my observations that heavily; and besides, the 
irony of the story is that they expected me to be smoking 
grass, but it would never have occurred to them to suspect 
this other lad. 

Anyway, that’s a good example of my problem. Duke gives 
me a lot of options on the journalism front, but he also 
presents a hell of a problem with the narrative. Once I bring 
him in, I have to keep him there, even when I don’t need 
him. And I have to make him real. The original idea was to 
use Duke, like Gatsby, to illustrate that Death of the Ameti- 
can Dream theme—but that’s a horror when you start with 
the theme and work back to the character. It may work the 
other way, but I can't be sure until I see the character . . . 
and so far his symbolic value keeps queering his reality. On 
the other hand, his value as a sort of “cover” & safety valve 
solves many of the problems I have with the straight journalis- 
tic approach. I can insist that everything he says and does 
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is true, but I can also refuse to identify him for obvious 
legal reasons. 

So the root problem appears to be how to handle the fact/ 
fiction balance. Maybe there should be no fiction at all... 
but I can’t get very enthusiastic about coming out with a 
handful of articles about stale scenes. And—re-thinking #3 
(above) I don’t see how I can get away with much fiction & 
still use the situations I’ve researched. A first-person account, 
with the author as protagonist, would have to be pretty 
straight . . . so the only real difference between #1 and #3 
is one of emphasis. Any continuity in #1 would lie in the 
style & POV—a series of articles with only the claim of a 
theme to tie them together. And 43, without any fictional 
aids, would only differ in that the individual sections (articles) 
would be lashed together in a grid of super-charged rhetoric 
that would make the book more essay than journalism. The 
difference between Pump House and Advertisements for 
Myself. 


And that’s about it for now. Before I tack on a final graf 
or so, I want to go back and read over what I've said . . . 
but even if none of it makes sense I hope there’s no doubt 
in your mind that I’m almost desperate to untangle this book 
and get it done. I don’t want you thinking I’m sitting out 
here with a head full of dope, grinning at the sunsets or 
spending my time on skis. I skied omce last winter, and not 
at all so far this year. The problem is not lack of time at the 
typewriter—but this goddamn wild juggling of unworkable 
solutions to what might be a simple problem if I could back off 
far enough to get it in focus. That's where you can help—by 
considering the options from your end and hopefully coming 
up with something more specific than How Nice It Would 
Be if I could tell the world about the Death of the American 
Dream. I genuinely want to get this book written, and it's 
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beginning to look like I’m stuck on a problem I don’t under- 
stand. If you can see it more clearly than I can, for christ’s 
sake, say so. 

After reading over the first 17 pages of this monster, I don’t 
see much point in trying to edit or revise it. You asked what 
the problem is—and I think this letter is a pretty good answer. 
Not that I haven’t said it all before—see my letter of Aug 
30, 1969—but this time, since you asked, we may be a little 
closer to coming to grips with it. I hope you can come up 
with an idea or two for untangling the bastard. If this book 
can be made to work it could be a real boomer . . . and 
maybe that's the problem; maybe I should get rid of this 
notion about writing on stone tablets and start thinking in 
terms of perishable print. 

But even if that is the problem, I'm so locked into the 
stone tablets that I don't know how to back off without 
plunging myself into despair. Hell, you're an editor and 
you're paid to solve this kind of nightmare puzzle. I'll expect 
a finely-reasoned answer very soon. Meanwhile, I'll try to 
finish off a Duke/fiction section—even a very short one—so 
you can put that in your comparison shopping bag. 


Thanks... 
Hunter 


TO JANN WENNER, ROLLING STONE: 

The 1972 Democratic National Convention in Miami (July 
10-13) had gone wrong in many ways, and things got worse 
for George McGovern from there. His choice of Missouri 
senator Thomas Eagleton as his running mate turned disas- 
trous within two weeks, when imminent press reports forced 
the vice-presidential candidate to announce that he had in- 
deed spent time in mental hospitals on three occasions, twice 
receiving electroshock therapy. McGovern made matters worse 
by announcing that he stood behind Eagleton “a thousand 
percent,” even while scrambling to dump him. He dropped 
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Eagleton in favor of Kennedy-by-marriage Sargent Shriver, 
the former head of JFK's Peace Corps and LB]'s Office of 
Economic Opportunity, who was so inoffensive that Republi- 
can president Richard Nixon had let him stay on as U.S. 
Ambassador to France until 1970. 


August, 1972 
Campaign Trail 


Dear Jann— 

This may explain why McGovern blew his gig with Ken- 
nedy. It was a perfectly rational notion—a man on the scent 
of the White House is rarely rational. He is more like a beast 
in heat: a bull elk in the rut, crashing blindly through the 
timber in a fever for something to fuck. Anything! A cow, 
a calf, a mare—any flesh and blood beast with a hole in it. 
The bull elk is a very crafty animal for about fifty weeks of 
the year; his senses are so sharp that only an artful stalker 
can get within a thousand yards of him . . . but when the 
rut comes on, in the autumn, any geek with the sense to 
blow an elk-whistle can lure a bull elk right up to his car in 
ten minutes if he can drive within hearing range. 

The dumb bastards lose all control of themselves when 
the rut comes on. Their eyes glaze over, their ears pack up 
with hot wax, and their loins get heavy with blood. Any- 
thing that sounds like a cow elk in heat will fuse the central 
nervous systems of every bull on the mountain. They will 
race through the timber like huge cannonballs, trampling 
small trees and scraping off bloody chunks of their own hair 
on the unyielding bark of the big ones. They behave like 
sharks in a feeding frenzy, attacking each other with all the 
demented violence of human drug dealers gone mad on their 
own wares. 

A career politician finally smelling the White House is not 
much different from a bull elk in a rut. He will stop at 
nothing, trashing anything that gets in his way; and anything 
he can’t handle personally he will hire out—or, failing that, 
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make a deal. It is a difficult syndrome for most people to 
understand, because few of us ever come close to the kind 
of Ultimate Power and Achievement that the White House 
represents to the career politician. 

The presidency is as far as he can go. There is no more. 
The currency of politics is power, and once you’ve been the 
Most Powerful Man in the World for four years, everything 
else is downhill—except four more years on the same trip. 


Ciao, 
Hunter 


TO CARRIE NEFTZGER: 
An amused Thompson replied to a discontented reader with 
characteristic disdain. 


September 27, 1974 
Woody Creek, CO 


Dear Carrie: 

David Obey at the main Roling Stone office in San Fran- 
cisco has forwarded your letter of Sept 18 to me—the one 
where you cancelled your subscription to RS because of my 
“vulgarity.” 

. and I also want to tell you right now that I never 
answer mail from readers; but I couldn't resist talking back 
to a 91-year-old lady full of zip—and despite the prevailing 
ignorance of your letter, that zip came thru in every line. If 
I ever get to be 91, I hope I'll be as mean as you are. 

In any case, I’m enclosing the most recent RS, with my 
compliments—and despite your nasty language about me, 
I'm sure you'll read it. You've lived long enough to know 
that words are just too/s, for a writer, and when I write about 
Richard Nixon I'll use all the tools I can get my hands on, 
to make people like you z/zz& about why Richard Nixon was 
elected by a landslide in 1972. My primary idea, whenever I 
sit down to write, is to get the attention of people like you, 
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and make you ¢4zvk—and your letter of cancellation to Obey 
tells me I was successful in your case. 

If you read the enclosed piece (“The Scum Also Rises”) 
with any kind of wit, you’ll see that what you react to as 


“vulgarity” is only a prod to make you Ziszez . . . and if you 
disagree, well . . . I’ve done what I can, eh? 
You can run, Carrie, but you can't hide . . . not even after 


91 years; and if you voted for that cheap, thieving little 
bastard, then you deserve what you got. 

If not, I guess you're on my side—but I doubt if we'll 
ever meet. Anyway, I admire your balls in canceling your 
subscription to Ro//ing Stone . . . But I get a lot of letters from 
people with balls, and not many from people with brains. 

Why don't you read the enclosed article and write me one 
from your head next time? 


Sincerely, 
Hunter S. Thompson 


MEMO ON SAIGON: 

Thompson kept a journal throughout his stay in Southeast 
Asta. This unfinished entry describes his experiences during 
an evacuation of Saigon the day before the South Vietnamese 
government officially surrendered to North Vietnam's forces. 


April, 1975 


Balls. If I wanted to go to Subic Bay, I'd join the goddamn 
navy. That dime-sucking fool has already seen my copy & 
my description of the hopeless madness of the Embassy's 
evacuation plan—21 Hueys, holding 7-8 people each are now 
available to lift us off the rooftops & out to the 3 main pickup 
points where the Jolly Green Giants can land—and, as Alan 
Carter at USSS pointed out yesterday in his office—with Jerry 
Ford's picture off the wall & ready to be flown out— "all they 
have to do is shoot down one chopper" & that will end that 
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phase of the plan—leaving anybody still in downtown Saigon 
to get out on his own. 

So I am off to Laos on Saturday—while I still have enough 
cash to function—& then back to Hong Kong & Bali—where 
Sandy will supposedly meet me. 

Even lame strangers & non-journalists who can help out 
with red tape, etc. are getting $50 a day in green out here, 
plus expenses—and as far as I know I’m not getting anything 
at all. 


Sitting in Brinks Up Town Club for breakfast again—for 
the past two hours I have been the only person in the dining 
room but now a few journalists are beginning to drift in—but 
the building is virtually empty. 


Outside the air-conditioned restaurant, the outdoor theatre 
where they used to show American movies at night is de- 
serted & stripped of equipment—there is no more toilet paper 
in the bathrooms—either Ladies or Gents—but the wooden 
rollers are still locked in place with solid brass locks & nobody 
knows or cares where the keys are. 


On the street below, two-dozen tiny Vietnamese construc- 
tion-wotkers are still working steadily on a 6-story apartment 
that is half-finsihed—heavy steel-reinforced concrete, faced 
with orange tile bricks. Only a direct hit will have much effect 
on that building, & the new Chinese (Hong Kong) owner 
was apparently willing to gamble on that, because he’s still 
paying his crew—although in brutally inflated piastres. (The 
official rate remains 750p = $1.00 US, but the Bank of India 
is giving 2800— $1.00 today, up 500p since I changed $200 
for the Rolex on Tuesday, while ordering my tailor-made rv 
costumes at 20Kp each. I am the only person in the press who 
still has his clothes & equipment lying un-packed around his 
hotel room—& still ordering clothes from the tailor. All the 
others have sent everything out, except what they can carry 
in one "running bag." 
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My second arrival at the Continental was a strange sight— 
bringing in so much luggage that I needed three bearers to 
get it into the hotel—and one leather red chinese suitcase 
that was so heavy I had to carry it in myself—a morale- 
building move, I thought—but it was widely interpreted as 
the act of a doom-seeking lunatic—especially the idea of 
bringing in a new 240v electric type-writer that wouldn’t 
work at all in the hotel’s 110v sockets—until Mr. Dang, 
Time's fixer, managed to wire it into the air conditioner with 
a crude 6-inch "extension cord" made of stripped lamp-wire & 
scotch-tape. 


Dang now has every credential I own—my passport, my 
press card, my RS air travel card . . . How many out-going 
tickets will he charge on it? And what will I say if he tells 
me it got /ost? 


Nothing—or at least no more than I'd say if the white- 
pajama hall-boys began looting my room, with bayonets in 
their teeth. Right. Just help yourselves, boys; don't mind 
me. Can I help you with that packing? 


Yesterday morning I saw an ARVN soldier wandering 
around the halls of the Continental for the first time. Not 
armed—or at least not with an M-16—although he might 
have had a knife or a pistol and who would I have turned 
him in to . . . after a fight . . . And he would definitely be 
back—with some friends, to wreak vengeance on the Global 
Affairs suite. 


Yes—the fuse is burning down here; the air is almost 
electric with fear & blind anticipation of something awful 
that could start happening at any moment . . . although this 
nervous waiting for the end could last for months, or at least 
a few more weeks. The fate of Saigon is now entirely in 
the hands of the VC/NVA (PRG) top command—and they 
now have 16 divisions massed in a ring around Saigon to 
underline their bargaining position—while the ARVN is de- 
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stroyed & even a quickly-formed emergency coalition govern- 
ment in Saigon would have little or no leverage at the bar- 
gaining table. Maybe a “third force” govt. here could offer 
Hanoi a peaceful & gradual transfer of power without destroy- 
ing Saigon in the process. Sort of a new version of the old 
American axiom: “We had to destroy Saigon in order to 
Save it.” 

Jesus—I’ve been living on speed & valium so long that I 


my head getting three beer 
The new South Vietnam 


TO COLONEL VON DAN GIANG, PROVISIONAL REVOLUTIONARY 
GOVERNMENT OF VIETNAM: 

Colonel von dan Giang was spokesman in Saigon for the 
PRG, or Vietcong. 


April 22, 1975 
Continental Palace Hotel 
Suite 37 

Saigon 


Col. von dan Giang, PRG 
c/o Tan Son Nhut Airbase 
Saigon 


Dear Colonel Giang . . . 

I am the National Affairs editor of Ro//ing Stone, a San 
Francisco-based magazine with offices in New York, Washing- 
ton and London that is one of the most influential journalistic 
voices in America right now—particularly among the young 
and admittedly left-oriented survivors of the anti-war Peace 
Movement in the 1960’s. I’m not an especially good typist, 
but I am one of the best writers currently using the English 
language as both a musical instrument and a political weapon 

. . and if there is any way you can possibly arrange it in the 
near future, I’d be very honored to have a private meeting 
with you and talk for an hour or so about your own personal 
thoughts right now. 
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We would need the help of one of your interpreters, because 
my French is a joke, my Spanish is embarrassing and my 
command of Vietnamese is non-existent. I came to Saigon 
two weeks ago, just after the panic at Da Nang, because I 
wanted to see the end of the stinking war with my own eyes 
after fighting it in the streets of Berkeley and Washington 
for the past ten years. 

And the reason I’m writing you this note is that I was very 
much impressed by the way you handled your Saturday press 
conference the first time I attended, on the Saturday before 
last. That was the one in which you made three or four specific 
references to the dark fate awaiting " American military advi- 
sors posing as Journalists" —and each time you mentioned 
that phrase, you seemed to be looking directly at me. 

Which is understandable, on one level, because I've been 
told by my friend Jean-Claude Labbe that I definitely look 
like that type. But we both know that "looks" are very often 
deceiving, and almost anybody among the American press in 
Saigon today will tell you that—despite my grim appear- 
ance—I am the most obvious and most well-known politically 
radical journalist in your country today. 

In any case: Shortly after leaving your press conference I 
called my associate, Tom Hayden, at his home in Los Angeles 
and asked him what he knew about you. Tom, as you know, 
is married to the American actress Jane Fonda, and they have 
both been among the strongest voices in the Peace Movement 
for the past ten years. Tom Hayden is also an editor of Roling 
Stone, as you can see by the enclosed masthead . . . and 
when I asked him about you on the phone, he said I should 
make every effort to meet you because he considered you one 
of the most intelligent and humane leaders of the PRG. He 
also said you have a sense of humor and that I'd probably 
like you personally. 

I had already picked up that feeling, after watching your 
press conference, and I am writing you now with the hope 
that we can arrange a brief and informal private meeting very 
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soon. I think I understand the political reality of the PRG, 
but I’m not sure I understand the Human reality—and I have 
a sense that you could help me on that latter point. You might 
be surprised to know how many of the American journalists in 
Saigon today admire you and call you their friend. 

I understand that a letter like this one puts you in a difficult 
position at this time, so I won't be personally offended if 
you decide against having a talk with me . . . but I trust you 
to understand that, as a professional para-journalist, I am in 
the same situation today that you were as a para-military 
professional about three years ago . . . and if you have any 
serious doubts about my personal and political views, please 
ask one of your friends to stop by the Hotel Continental, 
#37, and pick up a copy of my book on the 1972 presidential 
campaign in America. I will give the book to anybody who 
asks me for “the book for Che.” Or I’ bring it to you myself, 
if there is any way you can invite me into your compound 
out there . . . And, as a matter of fact, if there is going to 
be any real “battle for Saigon,” I think I'd feel safer out there 
with you and your people than I would in the midst of some 
doomed and stupid "American Evacuation Plan," dreamed 
up by that senile death-monger, Graham Martin. 

If you think it might be of any help to you to have a well- 
known American writer with you out there in the compound 
when the "battle" starts, I'll be happy to join you for a few days 
in your bunker . . . But that is not the kind of arrangement I 
can make on my own; it would require some help from you, 
to let me pass quietly through the checkpoints outside your 


compound . . . and I give you my word that I'll do that, if 
you can make the arrangements and let me know. 
Okay for now. I hope to see you soon . . . but even if T 


don't, allow me to offer my personal congratulations for the 
work you've done and the very pure and dramatic victory 
you've accomplished. I can only feel saddened by all the pain 
and death and suffering this ugly war has caused on all sides 
. . . but your victory, I think, is a victory for all of us who 
believe that man is still capable of making this world a better, 
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more peaceful and generous place for all our sons and daugh- 
ters to live in. 

This is the kind of thing I'd like to talk to you about—not 
such things as “battle strategy” or your current political plans. 
That is not my style—as a journalist or a human being—and 
besides, you’ll soon be getting all the questions you can 
handle on those subjects. No pack of jackals has ever been 
more single-mindedly obtuse in their hunger for news/ meat 
than the army of standard-brand American journalists who 
will soon be hounding you for wisdom and explanations. I 
can only wish you luck with that problem, and I hope we 
can have a quick and friendly private visit before you get 
caught up on that tiresome merry-go-round. 

As for me, I won’t stay in Vietnam much longer, unless I 
hear from you in the next few days. I may return in a few 
months, but I am homesick for the peace and quiet of my 
log-house in Colorado and I want to get back there as soon 
as possible. My home address in America is Owl Farm, Woody 
Creek, Colorado 81656—or you can reach me in care of any 
one of the Ro//mg Stone offices listed on the enclosed mast- 
head. Iam also a friend of Senator George McGovern, Senators 
Gary Hart and Ted Kennedy, and former Senators Eugene 
McCarthy and Fred Harris . . . so if I can be of any help to 
you as a friendly contact in Washington, feel free to communi- 
cate with me at any time and I'll do whatever I can . . . but 
in the meantime, I hope you'll let me know, by whatever 
means you think best, if there is any chance for us to get 
together: perhaps even here in the Continental for a quiet 
bit of drink and talk with a few of your friends in the American 
press. I have a feeling you'll be a welcome guest in this place 
fairly soon and I think you'll enjoy it. 

And that's all I have to say at this time. It is five minutes 
before six in the morning and I need to get some sleep, so 
I'll end this letter now and take it around to my friend who 
plans to deliver it to you. 


Very sincerely, 
Hunter S. Thompson 
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TO JANN WENNER, ROLLING STONE: 

As conditions in Saigon rapidly deteriorated, Thompson wrote 
Wenner suggesting they print evacuation accounts as soon as 
possible. Thompson also sent a draft segment of the article 
he was putting together. 


May 1, 1975 
Repulse Bay Hotel No. 205 
Hong Kong 


HST/Endgame 


FEAR & LOATHING IN HONG KONG 


“AT LEAST WE LEFT THEM RAILROADS” 

or “BYE BYE MISS AMERICAN PIE” 

and “WELCOME TO THE HO CHI MINH CITY” 
by Hunter S. Thompson 


zip Jann I trust we can use at least one of the above heads, 
although I can’t say which one will fit until I see how the 
piece turns out. As we discussed on the phone it will be more 
in the form of 2 memo on what to expect in the “final & 
savage analysis” to come later; just a series of points, ideas & 
memories that it will take me some time to develop but which 
I think we should get into print ASAP, if only as a gaggle 
of vignettes. I also think we should get something personal 
from Laura Palmer on the close-up details of how she managed 
during the evacuation. I gave her 200 dollars for four days 
work and another 150 thousand piastres for expenses just 
before I left Saigon, with the understanding that she would 
pick up my photos and cover for me until I returned, so I 
assume she plans to write her own version of the final rout 
and that you'll get at least a short piece from her to run along 
with this one. Meanwhile, I have tentatively arranged for a 
piece from one of those who stayed behind & also some 
photos, but I can’t confirm this yet because all wires out of 
Ho Chi Minh City were interdicted around noon today & we 
can't be sure if any messages are getting in... but I'll let 
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you know on this ASAP. As for art, I would send Annie down 
to Camp Pendleton to look for gangs of hookers and ex- 
generals with belts made of gold-link bars . . . Marshall Ky's 
wife is presumably still in the Bay Area & she might be worth 
a shot or two on her own. As for wire & agency stuff, look 
for some of the helicopter evacuation stuff or wild mobs 
attacking the embassy or possibly a shoot of the UPI staffers 
whose car got swarmed en route to the embassy because that 
was the one thing we all feared and they apparently got it 
full bore. OK for now; I'm just going to let it run and see 
what comes out—beginning with a verse from your favorite 
song, to wit: zip. 


So bye bye Miss American Pie; drove my Chevy to 
the levee, but the levee was dry. . . 

Then good ole boys were drinkin whiskey and rye, 
singin this'll be the day that I die... 

This'll be the day that I die... 


I had never paid much attention to that song until I heard 
it on the muzak one Saturday afternoon in the roof-top restau- 
rant of the new Palace Hotel, looking down on the orange- 
tile rooftops of the overcrowded volcano that used to be known 
as Saigon and discussing military strategy over gin and lime 
with London Sunday Times correspondent, Murray Sayle. We 
had just come back in a Harley-Davidson powered rickshaw 
from the Viet Cong's weekly press conference in their barbed- 
wire enclosed compound at Saigon's Tan Son Nhut airport, 
and Sayle had a big geophysical map of Indochina spread out 
on the table between us, using a red felt-tipped pen as a 
pointer to show me how and why the South Vietnamese 
government of then-president Nguen Van Thieu had man- 
aged to lose half the country and a billion dollars worth of 
U.S. weaponry in less than three weeks. 

I was trying to concentrate on his explanation—which made 
perfect sense, on the map— but the strange mix of realities 
on that afternoon of what would soon prove to be the next 
to last Saturday of the Vietnam War made concentration 
difficult. For one thing, I had never been west of San Francisco 
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until I'd arrived in Saigon about ten days earlier—just after 
the South Vietnamese army (ARVN) had been routed on 
world-wide Tv in the “battles” for Hue and Da Nang. This 
was a widely-advertised “massive Hanoi offensive" that had 
suddenly narrowed the whole war down to a nervous ring 
around Saigon, less than fifty miles in diameter . . . and 
during the past few days, as a million or more refugees filtered 
steadily in Saigon from the panic zones up north around Hue 
and Da Nang, it had become painfully and ominously clear 
to us all that Hanoi had never really launched any "massive 
offensive" at all, but that the flower of the finely U.S. trained 
and heavily U.S. equipped South Vietnamese Army had sim- 
ply panicked and run amok. The films of whole ARVN divi- 
sions fleeing desperately through the streets of Da Nang had 
apparently shocked the NVA generals in Hanoi almost as 
badly as they jolted that bone-head ward-heeler that Nixon 
put in the White House in exchange for the pardon that kept 
him out of prison. 

Ford still denies this, but what the hell? It hardly matters 
anymore, because not even a criminal geek like Nixon would 
have been stupid enough to hold a nationally-televised press 
conference in the wake of a disaster like Da Nang and com- 
pound the horror of what millions of U.S. viewers had been 
seeing on TV all week by refusing to deny, on camera, that 
the 55,000 Americans who died in Vietnam had died in vain. 
Even arch-establishment commentators like James Reston and 
Eric Sevaried were horrified by Ford's inept and almost cruelly 
stupid performance at that press conference. In addition to 
the wives, parents, sons, daughters and other relatives and 
friends of the 55,000 American dead, he was also talking to 
mote than 150,000 veterans who were wounded, maimed and 
crippled in Vietnam . . . and the net effect of what he said 
might just as well have been to quote Ernest Hemingway’s 
description of men who had died in another war, many years 
ago—who were “shot down and killed like dogs, for no good 
reason at all." 

My memories of that day are very acute, because it was the 
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first time since I’d artived in Saigon about ten days earlier 
that I suddenly understood how close we were to the end, 
and how ugly it was likely to be . . . and as that eerie chorus 
about “Bye bye, Miss American Pie” kept howling around 
my ears while we ate our crab salad, I looked out across the 
Saigon River to where NVA howitzers were hitting sporadi- 
cally in the distant rice paddies and sending up clouds of 
muddy smoke. 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION NOTES—2 HRS. BEFORE LEAVING 

WC FOR NYC 

Thompson composed this eloquent reflection after a late- 
night swim right before leaving to cover the 1976 Democratic 
Convention in New York City. Collecting his thoughts and 
expectations on the campaign, he considered his own physical 
motion of swimming in the context of Jimmy Carter’s sense 


of hyperefficiency. 


July 10, 1976 
Woody Creek, CO 


A full moon tonight, and a cold bright sky above the long 
pool behind the Jerome Hotel. The milky way looking down 
from so close that it looks like a madman with good reflexes 
would shoot the stars out of the sky, one by one, with some- 
thing like a .264 Magnum or maybe a .220 Swift. The pool 
is warm, the bar is closed, Main street is empty except for an 
occasional cop zooming by in one of the red Saabs they use. 
No cars on fire in the parking lot behind the Jerome tonight, 
no dope addicts lurking around in the darkness under the 
tent, no red tipped cigarettes glowing suddenly back in the 
darkness where damp, white iron lawn tables, wet on the 
tops from cold mist & dampness sit under the big cottonwood 
trees behind the old Aspen Times building . . . 

Easing into the pool around 3:30, no racing dives at this 
hour of the morning when a 200 pound body hitting flat on 
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the water would echo for three blocks . . . just quick & naked 
over the side and into the cold deep end, then pushing off 
fast to neutralize the cold, and then the burning energy takes 
ovet . . . cruising along with no sound, looking up at the 
stars and the blue-black infinity so close to my eyes now 
stinging from the first hit of chlorine . . . 21 laps with no 
sound but rippling water and blow-hole breathing like a 
whale. Marty Nolan once told Sandy that I swim "like a school 
of whales." And Craig Vetter described my "rodent-like 
crawl." The only other animal who swims like me is the Sloat, 
but his reasons are different. The sloat wants the best possible 
combination of speed and silence; he is not especially con- 
cerned about "exercise." But I want the feeling of muscles 
pulling, stretching, pulling, relaxing—every muscle from the 
thin layers under my scalp to the tendons down in my toes, 
and this is the only stroke I know that pulls every muscle; 
and if I feel one that isn't working I can roll over on my side 
or kick vertically instead of like a frog, until I feel the lazy 
one come alive . . . Pulling deep with the arms, almost straight 
down like rowing with muffled oars, fingers tight in a web/ 
cup, legs intensely rigid at the end of each deep stroke to get 
the best possible glide, and then a moment of total relaxation 
just before the next stroke, when the energy of the glide starts 
falling off. This is a home-made stroke, mainly for ocean 
swimming because the face can be tucked down on the chest 
and the waves break over the head instead of into the face, 
and the moment of total relaxation between strokes lets the 
lymph glands/nodes empty, so the muscle fatigue of each 
stroke has time to dissipate instead of building up. 

This 1s as close as I can come to peace—out in the middle 
of a big olympic-size pool at 3:30 in the morning; nobody 
can get to me out here, no phones ring, nobody can interrupt 
to, say, ask me about Jimmy Carter, to offer me drugs, to 
call me a bastard, or ask me why Claudine realy shot Spider. 
I am moving too fast to hear anything but the sound of 
moving water and the pumping of blood through my body 
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and my own sputtered blasts of breathing between the long 
slow strokes. The Jerome is a 10-stroke pool, which means I 
can cut it to nine if I concentrate totally on every stroke—and 
if I keep my toes completely straight and my fingers straight 
and tight against my body at the end of every stroke, I can 
make it from end to end in eight strokes. But if I don’t pull 
deep enough or fail to concentrate all the way to the end of 
each stroke, (or if I fuck up on my breathing) the Jerome can 
be an eleven or even a twelve-stroke pool. 

Three extra strokes per lap for 21 laps is 63 extra strokes: 
252 strokes to cover the same exact distance that I'd cover 
with 189 strokes if I concentrated on maximum thrust & glide, 
with minimum resistance in the water: the idea is to move 
like a torpedo instead of a terrified squid . . . 

Jesus! I am thinking like Jimmy Carter again—adapting 
the language of physics to the inefficient realities of everyday 
life, thinking in terms of the Power Train, concentrating on 
minimizing the ratio between energy and effect. The energy 
that goes into 63 wasted strokes could be used for writing 
these pages, for instance: 63 strokes would cancel at least 
three pages, and at my normal rate of one page an hour, that 
is the main part of a night's work at the typewtiter . . . Or 
maybe three delegates, in the context of presidential politics. 

The language of physics and the language of law have 
always fascinated me; they are not the same, because the ends 
and antecedents are different, but there is a sameness in the 
precision and the efficiency, although the language of physics 
is bent to solving problems, while the language of law can 
be just as precise and efficient when used to create problems, 
or obscure them, or even to alter the nature of problems and 
create the appearance of a solution . . . But there 1s no room 
for an adversary relationship in physics, because that in itself 
is a problem and a barrier. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: 
Thompson was working om am antbology of bis previously 
unpublished journalistic works, The Great Shark Hunt. 
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December, 1976 
Woody Creek, CO 


“Art is long and life is short, 
and success is very far off.” 
—J. Conrad 


This book—if and when it finally goes to the printer—will 
stand like a pillar of fire as a monument to whatever strange 
fuel, madness or high and mysterious energy still cooks at 
the roots of this nation and keeps it still functioning in a 
world that no longer needs us. 

I have done at least nine ugly things in my life that I hope 
I will never have to do again, and I have spent at least half 
my waking hours for the past twenty years trying to do things 
that were known to be doomed and impossible from the start; 
and most of them worked well enough, or at least I survived 
them and emerged with my body and brain sufficiently intact 
to insist that they all served a purpose of some kind . . . but 
if anybody had warned me, twenty years ago, that long before 
I was forty years old I would wake up in the late hours of 
some frozen afternoon 8000 feet high in the Rockies to the 
sound of telephones screeching all over my half-built log 
house, and then to hear the voice of some Random House 
editor in New York telling me I had less than forty-eight 
hours to write a coherent "introduction" to a book-length 
collection of "my work" that would be on the shelves of every 
library in America before the year was out, my instant reaction 
to such a warning would have been to bet so heavily against 
it that I would eagerly have sought out a notary public and 
signed over both balls and even my thumbs as collateral. 

But that would not have been necessaty or even possible, 
at that point— because twenty years ago I was locked up in 
the Jefferson County Jail in Louisville, Kentucky on a bogus 
"rape" charge and there was nobody in town who believed 
that even a three-dollar bet with both my balls and my thumbs 
as collateral was worth the risk on a twenty-year note. At the 
age of seventeen I was an infamous Juvenile Delinquent (sp?), 
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Louisville’s answer to Billy the Kid, and not even my friends 
teally thought I would live to see twenty. 

Neither did I, for that matter—although if anybody had 
offered me even money on it, I would probably have taken 
the bet and felt comfortable, win or lose. 

It was not a bad bet. The numbers were all on my side, 
at that age, and only a fool would have gambled like that 
with me anyway. My reputation as a mad-dog teen-age crimi- 
nal made the prospect of winning such a bet with me almost 
as ugly as losing. By sundown on my twentieth birthday I 
would have either collected in full, or set fire to the houses 
of all those who owed me. 

One of my last acts as a high school student, around mid- 
night on the day of my final expulsion, was to steal a case of 
beer and then—with the help of two friends who had nothing 
better to do that evening—drive out to the posh suburb where 
we knew the city’s Superintendent of Schools lived, and throw 
all twenty-four unopened bottles through every window in 
the front of his house . . . I can still hear the sounds of that 
hellish attack: Every ten seconds there would be the shrill 
crash of another window shattered, then a dull wet Zoom as 
the beer bottle exploded on the rugs or walls or furniture 
inside his house. God only knows what those poor bastards 
in the upstairs bedrooms were thinking as they rolled out of 
bed and crawled desperately around in the hallways on their 
hands and knees, groping in the darkness for a phone to call 
the police . . . (according to front-page reports in the next 
day's Courier-Journal . . .) 

But we knew we had plenty of time, so we set the case 
down on his lawn and aimed our shots carefully, putting 
them through the windows one at a time and laughing crazily 
at the sounds of carnage inside . . . and by the time the cops 
swarmed in, we were three miles away on the golf course 
in Cherokee Park, half-mad from all that adrenaline as we 
crouched in a sand-trap downhill from the Number One green 
and all three of us staggering, whooping drunk as we tried 
to calm down by finishing off another one of the six cases of 
beer we'd stolen earlier night from the Depot . . . 
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Far below us, across Cherokee Lake and the steep-angled 
No. 5 fairway that still slants like nasty green scar through 
the memories of those white-buck, haspel-cord years of my 
gin-soaked youth that centered so much on that park and 
that lake and that golf course where I spent most of my late 
afternoons during high school because it was the only place 
where I knew the probation officer couldn’t possibly find me 

. and on nights when the weather was warm or at least 
warm enough and the dew was so thick that the greens were 
too wet to sit on, unless you were naked, and even the sand 
in the bunkers was so damp that you could roll it up in your 
hands like summer snowballs . . . On nights like these and 
especially when we knew the police were looking for us, we 
would flee into Cherokee Park and drive out on the golf 
course, with lights off, to our hideout under the oak trees 
near the Number One green, where we could sit on the heavy 
stone benches and sip from a pint of Gilbeys while we carefully 
constructed our alibis and stared down across the lake at the 
Toddle House parking lot and the back door of The Old 
Kentucky Tavern where we could usually recognize one or 
two cars that belonged to some of our friends like Sam Stallings 
or Bob Butler, dragging their underage girlfriends into the 
tavern for a Tom Collins or two in the dark and dirty 
"back room." 

Indeed, and so much for all that—except to stress that I 
have lived so much longer than I or anyone else expected me 
to, that I made no plans or provisions for this kind of awkward 
longevity and the realities that keep coming with it. 

My own calculations, ever since that age of fifteen when 
the question of my life-expectancy first became a conscious 
and even a comfortable subject for speculation between me 
and my friends, were originally based on a personal calendar 
that ended with age 27. I can't remember exactly how or why 
I fixed on that number, but I recall very clearly that—as a 
betting proposition—27 was as high as I was willing to go, 
at even odds. 
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Every year after that would have doubled the numbers. I 
would not have bet on my chances of living to collect any 
bets on my twenty-eighth birthday, for instance, at less than 
2-1. Anybody willing to bet $100 that I would not be alive 
at the age of 28 would have had to pay me $200 if I was still 
breathing on my twenty-eighth birthday—or at least alive 
enough to be physically dangerous to welshets. 

The price on age 29 was a minimal 4-1, and—even at twice 
those odds (8-1), a bet against the likelihood of my ever 
reaching the natural age of thirty was one of history’s great 
gambling bargains. The real odds on my living thirty years 
on this earth, I figured, were more like 20-1. 

Well. . . Here we go again: Another one of these desperate, 
last-minute, half-sane sprints to beat another deadline . . . 
And, yes, it’s dawn again; this time in Woody Creek, with 
the sun looming up very suddenly from behind those mean 
white peaks along the Continental Divide and now, at 6:33 
on this cold Wednesday morning, flashing long, laser-like 
beams of a light the color of white gold on the high ridge 
of bright snowfields across the valley . . . And yes, I have 
just paid another installment on my news junkie's dues by 
watching my old friend Hughes Rudd do his gig once again 
with the CBS morning news. . .. 

But I found myself unable, this time, to give the morning 
news my full attention: There were a lot of things happening, 
and I recall watching part of a long and seemingly intense 
interview between Bruce Morton and somebody heavy from 
the White House or Foggy Bottom or some other outpost of 
access in Jimmy Carter’s world . . . I forget who it was, or 
what Bruce and Hughes were asking him about, but I recall 
very clearly that nothing in the conversation had any effect 
on me at all. I felt no anger, no elation, no excitement 
of any kind . . . It was like watching a Cyrus Vance press 
conference—and for all I know, it might have been Vance 
they were interviewing, a sort of well-bred telephone pole in 
the first throes of menopause . . . Which is not all bad, 
because if he handles it right he is well on his way to the 
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kind of perpetual “senior statesman” role now occupied by 
such elegant fossils as Clark Clifford and Averill Harriman, 
whose long years of “service” to the Democratic Party and 
The Nation—in that order—have gained them a rare and 
very special kind of stature that is honored mainly in the 
breach, but acknowledged just often enough to maintain their 
credibility on that level of national politics and international 
diplomacy that functions in the high-powered, soft-spoken, 
after-dark arena of Washington's social circuit: The dining 
rooms of Georgetown, lawn parties at estates across the river 
in woodsy MacLean, and the private penthouse suites of high- 
rolling foreign ambassadors along Embassy Row. 

So there is no rational way to explain, now, just how strange 
and profoundly unsettled I feel at the prospect of living to 
be forty years old—under any circumstances; but certainly 
not with a wife, a son, my own valley/fortress in the Rockies, 
and the genuinely rotten task of lashing together a book of 
my own writings... 

Which 15 weird, folks, so try to bear with me. I might have 
some trouble making a case for the bedrock-strangeness of 
things like having a home and a family and somehow manag- 
ing to live past the age of thirty . . . Because a lot of people 
have done those things and survived a lot longer than I have, 
for good or ill; but the factor that queers my equation is the 
one about living ten years longer than anybody would have 
bet on, in a free-falling high-speed limbo I was never prepared 
for, and to look back on it now and realize that I got paid 
real money all that time for just wandering around in the 
world and writing about whatever got in my way... And 
now to have to sit down here in this goddamn soundproof 
dungeon that I built for myself 8000 feet above sea-level, 
and labor through pounds and pounds and pounds of my 
own “works,” trying to figure out which pound or two should 
go into The Book, a huge tome with my own picture on both 
front and back covers . . . 

Well, this almost-perfect vision of Hell on Earth is my 
present to those knee-crawling scumbags at TIME magazine, 
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where I once had a job and was considered a Promising Young 
Man. But that was a long time ago—and when they found 
out what I really was, they fired me. 

Right: “Hit the bricks, fella, you're not our type . . .” And 
now they refuse to admit it. I have a letter from the TIME 
personnel department—addressed to the editors of Playboy 
(who inquired)—saying I was a wonderful person and did my 
work well . . . Which bothers me: First, because it’s a flat- 
out lie, and Second, because I had to work very hatd to get 
fired from TIME, and the fact that I finally succeeded remains 
a point of personal pride, especially when I think what might 
have become of me if I'd failed. 

We all have our private nightmares, and that is one of 
mine: That I might still be working for r»ME—still robbing 
the company of everything I could carry out of the building; 
still grappling with half-naked, half-drunk Vassar girls on 
Henry Grunewald’s leather couch when we had to work late 
on deadline nights; and still telling myself that “next week” 
I'd go out and find some kind of work I didn't have to 
apologize for . . . The man who hired me said I was an 
“editorial trainee,” but after a week on the job I understood 
that I was really a Copyboy, and the only “editorial training” 
I got on the job was seeing what happened to the “articles” 
I carried from the writers’ cubicles to the editors’ cubicles, 
and then back again to the writers. 

The “editing” was often so massive and humiliating that 
I felt personally embarrassed when I had to take it back to 
the writers because I knew that they knew that I'd read 
the stuff coming and going; and I still remember the glazed 
look in the eyes of good writers like John McPhee and John 
Skow when I had to bring that butchered copy back to 
them. 

Ah . . . but what the hell? Some of us survived, and in 
retrospect I see my year at TIME as a sort of personal introduc- 
tion to Applied or maybe Reversed Darwinism, and on the 
whole it was not a bad gig. In addition to subsidizing my 
first year of work/life in the Big City—living in the Village, 
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beginning a first novel and running amok in every conceivable 
direction—my job at TIME also forced me into daily confronta- 
tion with the world of big-time, “prestige” journalism that 
I soon understood was zot what I wanted to be a success at, 
in this life . . . and that is a very valuable thing to be sure 
of, at the age of twenty-one. 

So I am grateful to Time Inc. for that, if nothing else. 
They gave me shelter, money, time to think, and a whole 
rainbow of Manhattan-style fringe-benefits at a time in my 
life when those things were all I really needed. There were 
also a few lasting friendships—including George Love, the 
long-suffering Production Supervisor who felt far worse about 
firing me than I felt about being fired; and Tom Vander- 
schmidt, now an editor of Sports I//ustrated, whose ill-fated 
idea of sending me to Las Vegas to cover the “Mint 400” 
resulted in total disaster for Tom & the magazine; but for 
me it was an accidental ticket on one of the most bizarre 
roller-coaster rides in twentieth-century journalism. 

What began as a $250 assignment to write a photo-caption 
for Sports Ilustrated, ended some two years later as a book 
titled Fear & Loathing in Las Vegas—which, despite a long 
history of financial failure on all fronts, remains my personal 
favorite among all the things I’ve written. And it is still 
the lonely cornerstone of everything that has since become 
genuinely and puzzlingly infamous as “Gonzo Journalism.” 

Indeed . . . But that is too long a leap for me to make 
right now—in print or any other way. My fall from grace that 
began with a pink slip from TIME so long ago that it seems 
like another lifetime was violently accelerated in the summer 
of 1976 when TIME devoted a whole page to a harsh and 
hysterical assault on me and everything I might or might not 
stand for—written, as it were, by one of those same empty- 
eyed hacks whose cubicle used to be one of my regular pick- 
up and dump-off points when I was making my daily rounds 
as a TIME copyboy. 

There is probably some kind of weird and perhaps even 
"poetic" justice in a thing like that—but the logic escapes 
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me right now, and I don’t have the time to brood on it; 
except maybe to fall back on that old and usually accurate 
piece of folk-wisdom about “knowing a man by his enemies.” 
Which gives me a definite sense of inner peace and public 
satisfaction, because the three names that have hovered near 
the top of my own “enemies list” for the past fifteen years 
are Richard Nixon, Hubert Humphrey and TIME Magazine. 
I have dealt with them all, at close range, and my only regret 
is that I stomped too softly on the bastards. . . 
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Three Poems by Mary Jo Bang 


The Still Knife Still Suspended 


From where she sat she could see 

a sundial, but she couldn’t read it. 

Time was a brush fire burning somewheres, 

haze on a distant waterplay. 

Small but mighty birds raked a rattle across a slate. 
Behind the hedge, she sensed a shadow pacing. 
Panther? Or Pavlovian? Evening would find her, 

ivy wrapping her delicate ankles. A church bell rang once. 
The invisible vicar lit a candle and cursed 

the beggars who loitered noisily outside. 

A tide moved. In the sky, strange Sirius. 

Siren girls sang somewhere. A boat rocked. She could see 
nothing, really. No clairvoyant forecasts. 

Did dark descend? No. Dark seeps womb to wind 
through tiny vessels underneath the epiderm 

and tangle with nighttime. Hello? It was the Pavlovian 
and here he was. Barking at the fruitless peach tree 
defuncted how long now? Oh, surely years. 

She thought of a clock face in the form of decision, 
peach-tinted mother-of-pearl seen in a shop 

at the corner of Eighth and E. 

Sunlit smoke flitted behind the bell tower. 

The boat backtreaded the current. A mouse caught 

by a kitten was just then released and ran by. 
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She Couldn’t Sing At All, At All 


Louise said. No subtle cadences capturing birdnote 

nor a melancholic “My Love 

Is in a Light Attire.” She could speak well enough 

but to sing was to vivisect the ear’s dear pleasure desired. 

Ham suggested canasta 

or a hike to a hillock. The other reminded 

no night-over camping—Lydia was soundly allergic to that. 

Charles Gordon proposed 

a boat ride to a big, big lake and a stroll 

in the Parc d’Avenir. They heard an April angelus tolling 
its sixes, 

a sure sign that the winter demon was down. 

It was now a matter of waiting 

for the haughty naughty beguilement of warmth. 

They were standing on the balcony when 

Louise was tossed not a rose or two with flayed edges 

but an entire bouquet of hibiscus (a horde of bishops 

at the heart of each). Below them, a boy sweeping— 

sheep, sheep, sbeep—looked up 

and souffled Lydia a kiss. O it would be a good day, 
wontn't it? 

Life flung riverward and on and on 

the baby boat floating, spinning in the hope current, 

someone singing "Sometimes a bun, sometimes only a 
biscuit.” 


So This 


So, this is reality—a ghostscape in the afterstorm, 
the lake lit white with lightning. A mouth open 

in a yawn. Children, children, sit here. Near. 

Louise and Lydia both wearing the same blue dress 
trimmed with white ribbon, a bow on each shoulder. 
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The long-suffering dog lets Louise (as you can see 

the taller by sight) sit on his back. She is his most beloved 
and he is hers. A shoe, a sock, an arm 

on the back of a sofa. So, reality. Wind and water. 
Louise with her hair pulled back, Lydia with a veil. 
Fruit and fish, a flat dish rimmed with seashells. 

Maple leaf and myth. Ophelia. 

The bed, the bottle, the dog, the cat, the elephant 
blanketed red in a circular scene. And now— 

the foot is lifted, the trunk is lofted, and sound 

fills the air and now the pear tree, the Palais de Pape, 
the pool table. Lydia with a hat, Louise with a bat 

and ball. A game of badminton, a day of croquet, 

a crown of sonnets, or terrible thorns. Fruit 

timmed with seashells, a fish with two feet. 

The long-suffering sofa. A circular scene: the bull enters 
the ring. The myth of man’s disobedience. 

Louise on a lake, shoes light wet with white rain. 

Lydia like Ophelia, her face in a flower. A frond. 

A frond. A tangle of twos. A terrible knot. 
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Lext Rudnitsky 


Dependent Clause 


The old man is back. 

The house reeks of bacon. 
The Jews next door 
always suspected. 


Amour! wrecked my ambition 
(and ruined my kitchen): 
pork chops here, 
a glass of milk there, 
but no sign of my first novel. 


He pushed through my chimney, 
heaving and hoing, 
to show me he could come true. 


Under the tree his ubiquitous presents: 
A pretty new pinafore. Lifesize dolls. 
Even in fantasies they watch from the closet. 
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Two Poems by Donald Finkel 


Cul-de-sac 


We noticed some more prints at the foot of a wall: two hands 
imprinted in a narrow strip of clay. The palms were quite visible, 
pressed deeper than the lightly marked fingers. Perhaps these 
were the prints of one of the artists. 

—Chauvet, DesChamps & Hillaire 


But what can we make of the artist beside him, 
working relentlessly, fabricating, 

past maestra, great creatrix, laboring still, 
fashioning draperies of calcite, 

carpets of flowstone, glittering pillars, 
cadmium, ochre, mother-of-pearl? 


Even as Shaman stroked her womb 
with the tip of his thaumaturgic wand, 
he felt her breath on the nape of his neck. 


the head of a little bison bad been drawn full face on a small 
projection, whereas its body was in profile, as if the animal 
had turned to look at us 


After waiting thirty-thousand years 
just to get a load of us, groveling 
down here on our knees before him, 
reading his master’s talismanic palm. 
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Mere Shapes 


They are not like fossils, those rocklike models of durability. 
They are only spaces, mere shapes in a relatively soft and 
frangible matrix. 

—Johanson & Edley 


Sadiman glowered, and the ground 
trembled beneath their feet 

as his volcanic choler 

eclipsed the sun. 


A shower of ashes 

shrouded the acacias, 

smothering the plain. 

All night the rain replied in kind. 


At dawn, the pair took up 

where they left off. 

“Walking together,” the footprint lady says, 
“One male, one female, possibly with child.” 


The tracks run side by side, like bathers’ prints 
in damp sand at ocean’s edge, 

the larger firm, determined, 

the smaller hesitant, shallow, oddly splayed— 


still trudging eastward out of Eden, 
Adam's tracks and Mother Eve's, 

the twins still wrestling in her belly, 
sun glowering down like a wrathful eye. 
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Then, before it could rain again, Sadiman spoke a second 
time 


Then a third. Then once again, 

burying their prints in screeds of ash. 

Yet, age on age, the patient rain unearths 
their shy footnotes on Sadiman’s bombast. 


Like them, mere shapes of breath, 
our tracks may dream 

in their frangible matrices, 
waiting meekly to be disinterred. 
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Two Poems by Malinda Markham 


Things That Seldom Remain in Place 


Ghosts peel from the wallpaper. They turn to foxes, 
run red to the trees. Weather knots 

at the corners of sleep and will not recede. 

Who can see a stranger's wrist 

and not have regrets? The scent of wild orange 
invokes memory benign; sliced lime 

calls forth pleasing thoughts best forgotten. 


Girls by the roadside become foxes most of all: 
The warrior sped down a familiar street and entered a field. 
Retainers vanished as soon as he spoke. 


A spectacle of disbelief: the merchant sells glimpses 

of the bird the emperor refused. 

It swallows hot coals, it does not choke. 

Or belief: a woman with broken combs in her hair 
upends a man’s gaze. She leads him beneath the house, 
what seems a palace curtained with rooms. 

Two weeks later, he emerges, his back bent 

from stooping, a figure recognizable only by voice. 

The man had cheated his tenants. 

Foxes scratched at the gates of the yard. 


The sun too is a taken thing. Across an ocean, 
a man’s sister does not speak, 

leaving this voice to fill for everything lost. 
Bathing women draw their robes shut 

like blinds; the bowl on the mantle 

fills with avowals: seven antique marbles, 

a clam shell wrapped with thread. 
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Having forgotten the difficult words, 

mostly I greet and agree. Memories of hands 
wrest the air from this room: how can anyone 
speak? A snake wrapped around a bell 

takes the echo with her when she leaves. 


Gift 


The birds that chattered in the tree above the school 

have left us with the sound of wings and the smell of smoke 
in our hair. For three nights now, only one star 

has graced the curve of the moon. The sky is silenced: 

we cannot move, who gauge our way by stories 

lit above our heads. Before dawn, a uniformed man 

tossed a wite loop around a stray dog’s neck. 

For the first time, I remembered my fear. This is a city 
where teams of men shout at once, then return the fields 
to their usual calm. No letters arrive. The doll left as a gift 
for the previous tenant is faceless as I, as pale. 

Robed in mustard and red, she has no features, 

her head as smooth as a spool. I love her 

for she has no arms: she holds another no better than I. 
The doll will crumble if I leave her at the door. Already, 
ash powders her hair. At night, we call our solitudes 
equal, one as still as milk in a dish, the other gentle 

as the dust that mutes her. We have become a town 
spoken of in stories. One forgets 

there are actual stones to bruise the knees when we fall. 
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Five Poems by LJ. Schweppe 


Footage on 122nd Street in Harlem 


From its crane arm, the massive klieg lamp cast 
a notice to the church’s tile roof. 

The brownstone block with its plywood eyelids 
is barricaded and light invaded 

as the camera crew calls for “fire!” 

Fake police lights whorl, 

fire clouds blow out a high window 

of the corner church turned bauble. 


This is fine filming until the glow billows 
and the flame migrates onto a fake fire truck, 
then swirls at the refreshment van, 

cheery sighs running in the hotchpotch 

crowd and the block a black badge 

of purling smoke on the city’s chest. 

Playing becomes a problem within a problem. 


So the real police arrive. Pumping, fite trucks 

plug into hydrants. The fake newsmen are reported, 

and a real ambulance driven by a flustered-faced man 
crawls through the props to reach the silver stage. 

A sight for sight in sight. Accrescent screens 

reflect screens, and the emergency lights form 

an undergrowth of Aldis lamps blinking 

short short short . . . long long long . . . short short short, 
as soot fiends dance, flame arm in flame arm. 
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Visitation 


I rax in the tub and rinse 
soap from my joints. 
That stepping sound—I am 


unsure of whom I recognize. 
Is it the laving water carnival, 
ot some dapper shadow in the hall? 


“You know it’s me.” 
Death’s green face opens the bath door. 
“Are you here for good?” I ask. 


“No.” 
"I'll dry off." 
“I can't stay long." 


One must dress well for intimates. 
I don’t play in saloons and for Death 
I button up a clean, pressed shirt. 


On the fire escape he bruises my arm: 
“Catacomb Bones, I give you 
cherry trees on Morningside Drive, 


but you know our talk feints: 
only birds live with hollow bones. 
Some night soon, sitting in bed, 


you'll read lines from a trusted book 
as motes of paint drop from the wall 
blotting out each Gutenberg glyph." 


After this bit spoken from the ladder, 
will tonight's storm scatter 
cherry petals in the street below us? 
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As he goes, I ask to touch the reap-hook: 
the blade so sharp it stops your palm, 
so sharp you can’t cross the steel’s grain. 


Kettle Cove 


It seems we’ re flat stones pulled from wet sand 
Skipped on the rolling wave back, frangible blue 
Dancing in the blinking sunlight, a drop sinking 
Under glassy green pyramids and the tide thunder 
To sleep with sand sharks and pray for the sun 


At Lake Winnipesaukee 

P was going mad, more than before. 
How were they together? Schadenfreude? 
A cut lupin? Or night’s antiseptic neap? 
We sleep in it to become less daft. 
Planks of pine are still trees. 

J had Emerson’s room at Harvard, 
looking for cock under every Bible. 


The line of saints is filigreed. 


A milk sky dribbled into the lake. 
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Black Hanging Buds 


Winter instated on Hudson Bay. This king left 

his duties, with eyes closed, drifting around Coats Bight 
in a creaking skiff. The court pled for Pax Glacis. 

The Baffin Guard leaned on idle halberds 

while the warmth swarmed, a bold trickster in a florid blouse. 
Even the cool lodestar wore an aurora skirt. 

Blithe starlings sang, the city took to greening parks 

and people whispered that the king had grown too old. 
Our mayor took credit for the big clement airs, 

and waiters paraded drinks to sidewalk tables. 

Too much. Rowing home, the king took his throne. 

At one lowering finger, the park turned dead white. 

Snow reigned. Out my window, branches held black buds. 
Winter killed, due to that skiff waiting, grieving king. 
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C. Dale Young 


South Beach 
for R.M. 


Memoty brings us back to such a place— 
the rows of photinia, each leaf a red flame 
(blood-tinged, almost) violent in sunlight, 
the sand not the white of the Caribbean 


but the dingy mud-gray of south Florida, 
the Atlantic sluicing the reef, whitening it 
for seconds at a time, the sea sifting 
through porous rock, patiently erasing it. 


In a pool of standing water, clouds. 

On the rocks, the sunlight on our backs, 
you are looking into a puddle instead of 
looking at the sea, its upside-down Vs 


advancing. Curious, I look as well. 
According to the physics of wind on water, 
our faces wrinkle. I see my lips saying: 

I will love you, I have always loved you. 
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Portfolio 


(no title) 


Richard Prince 
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reudian slip, | meant to say please pass the butter and it came out you fuckin blich you ruined my life. 


fwo psychiatrists, one says to the other: ! was having lunch with my mother 
I made a Freudian slip. | meant to say please pase the 


utter and it came out you fuckin bitch you ruined my lite. 
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RON D NEITA 


The Cave 
Rick Bass 


Russell had quit his job as a coal miner on his twenty-fifth 
birthday, though still, five years later, he would, at various 
times of exertion, spray flecks of occasional blood when he 
coughed. He was as big as a horse, fully in the prime of his 
life, and to look at him, no one would ever have guessed that 
he was not completely healthy. 

Sissy knew it, as they had had numerous conversations, 
increasingly intimate, on their lunch and dinner dates during 
the last month, though this was their fitst trip together, a 
full day’s drive from Mississippi to West Virginia, to revisit the 
country where Russell had once worked, and to go canoeing in 
that country. 

Sissy was both excited and nervous; they had left Mississippi 
long before the sun had risen, and all day she had been filled 
with the feeling that the day was like a present that was 
waiting to be unwrapped. 

By early afternoon they had passed through Alabama and 
were up into the foothills of the Appalachians. They drove 
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deeper into the mountains: up craggy canyons and down 
shady hollows, as if driving, disappearing, into the folds of 
the earth. They passed the leached-out pale-faded brushfields 
of revegetated strip mines, as well as the slaughterous new 
ruins of ongoing ones: big trucks hauling out load after load, 
pouring out rivers of black diesel smoke from their riddled 
tailpipes as they thundered wildly down the twisted moun- 
tains and then groaned and growled so slowly back up the hills. 

They got caught behind one such slow-moving caravan 
and, rather than fight it, they pulled over and went for a 
short walk into the woods. Russell could feel a cool breeze 
moving through the old forest, and told Sissy that on that 
breeze he could detect the odors of an abandoned mine. 

She did not believe him but went with him looking for it, 
watching him work into the breeze like a hound, casting 
laterally until the scent disappeared and then changing direc- 
tions and casting forward in the opposite direction, zeroing 
in on whatever odor he was able to discern from all others. 
Sissy could detect only a faint coolness, no scent; but in this 
manner, as if they were being woven into a fabric, Russell 
led them right up to the lip of the old adit, and they stood 
before it, not seeing it at first, for brush had grown over 
the opening. 

Russell crouched down and patted the leaves, and Sissy saw 
the dark opening, scarcely wider than a man’s body. She 
leaned in and felt the breeze issuing from it, cool against her 
sweaty face. The mine’s breath stirred the damp tendrils of 
her hair, and carried the faintest hints of sulfur. She wondered 
if old rocks smelled different from new rocks: as if such things 
had changed slightly in the last several hundred million years. 
She thought possibly she could smell the faintest odor of 
men, too, and wondered how recently, or distantly, they 
might have been gone from this place. 

Emerald-bright moss gtew around the hole; wild violets 
formed scattered bouquets, as if someone, or something, had 
been buried below and was being honored. 

“How far down does it go?” Sissy asked. 
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Russell lay down on his belly and examined the hole. It 
was barely wider than his shoulders. A yellow butterfly drifted 
past his face. “There are rungs hammered into the walls,” 
he said. “We could climb down and see.” 

“Do you think it has a bottom?” 

“It has to have a bottom,” he said. 

“You go first,” Sissy said. “What do I do if you fall?” 

“Crawl back out, and wait for me to climb up,” Russell said. 

“Will it be cold or hot down there?” Sissy asked. Russell 
didn’t answer; he was already lowering himself into the hole. 
It was a tight fit and his hips would not quite fit, so that he 
was stuck already, half in the earth and half out. He strained 
there for a moment, then wriggled back out. 

“Do you mind if I undress?” he asked. 

“No,” said Sissy, and watched as he kicked off his shoes 
and pulled off his shirt, heavy denim jeans, and finally his un- 
derwear. 

“Tell me why I should go down here with you?” said Sissy. 

“You don’t have to,” he said, and eased back into the hole. 

She paused, then looked around before slipping out of her 
own clothes, paused again with her bra and underwear shock- 
white—the light coming down through the green dappling 
of leaves felt warmer, different, on her bare skin—and then 
she slipped out of those as well, folded her clothes neatly 
next to his rumpled pile, and descended. 

“You blocked out the light,” he said, from ten feet below. 

She looked up. “It’s still there,” she said. 

The adit was slick with spring-trickle: the limestone walls 
were smoothed with years of water-seep, and felt good against 
her back and chest. There was not quite room for her to draw 
her knees up double, and she wondered how Russell could 
make it; wondered how he had been able to endure his old 
job, working among men half his size. 

Out of nervousness, she wanted to talk as she descended, 
but it was difficult for him to hear what she was saying: he 
kept calling “What?” so that she was having to spread her 
legs and crane her neck and call down to him, as if trying to 
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force the sound waves to sink—like dropping pebbles, she 
imagined—and in the darkness she could not tell whether 
he was fifty feet below her or only a few inches; and she 
descended slowly, not wanting to step on his fingers. 

Sometimes when she stopped to rest it seemed that the 
curves and tapers of the borehole fit the same curves and 
tapers of her body, though only in that one resting place, 
and it was an eerie thought to consider that perhaps for 
each and every point in time there had always been a perfect 
and carved-out resting place waiting for her, and that occa- 
sionally she might be drawn unavoidably, instinctively, to- 
ward that fit: that she could do no wrong. 

Fantastic paranoias began to plague her as they descended 
below one hundred feet. She believed that they had traveled 
at least a mile. The portal of sky above had diminished to 
less than the size of a penny, and her breath came fast now 
as she imagined some skulking woodsperson coming upon 
the telltale scatter of their clothing and finding a boulder to 
roll over their tomb. She paused and lowered her head to 
her chest, forced herself to chase the thought from her mind, 
but there was nowhere for it to go; like a bat, it fled, but 
returned. She felt chilled, and was seized with the sudden 
impulse to make water, but held it in. 

Fifty feet farther down—moving as slow as a sloth now—she 
imagined that they were using up all the air and another 
twenty-five feet after that, she imagined that although Russell 
had been a nice enough young man, a gentleman, on the 
earth above, the descent and the pressures and swells of the 
earth would metamorphose him into something awful and 
raging; that he might at any second seize her ankle and begin 
eating her raw flesh, gnawing at her from below. 

A trickle of urine escaped. She stopped again, clamped 
down, hoped that he would not notice it from the spring 
watet. Despite the coolness, she was sweating; muddy and 
gritty, now. 

There came a grunting sound from below her, pig-like 
in nature, and her heart leapt in terror, certain that the 
transformation had begun. 
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“Oh, man,” Russell said, “I wish I hadn’t eaten so much.” 

“Are you stuck?” 

“No, I've just got to go.” 

“Can you wait?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How much farther do you think?” 

“Any minute. Any time now,” he said. 

The penny of light above had disappeared completely. 

A little later, a little deeper into the hole, she heard Russell 
cry out in what sounded initially like fear. 

“What is it?” 

He was right below her, thrashing and bumping, so that 
at first she thought he was falling. 

“What is it?” she asked again. She felt him climbing up 
below her, his hands and head up around her ankles, and 
she scooted up quickly, bumping her knees against the wall. 

“Oh, Christ,” he said. “It was a shitload of bones down 
there. A wad of bones. Something must have fallen down 
the hole and gotten stuck there. God,” he said, “I was all 
tangled up in them.” 

Sissy was quiet for a long while. “What do you think they 
are?” she said. “Do you think they’re human?” 

“I guess I should find out,” Russell said. He descended 
from her ankles back into silence. A few seconds later, she 
heard the stick-like clattering of bones as he kicked his way 
through the nest of them: the brittle snapping of ribs and 
femurs. God, she thought, if they are not human, I will go 
to church every Sunday for the rest of my life, I will become 
a nun, Iwill... 

“I heard them land,” Russell said. "We're almost to the 
bottom. Careful, they'll scratch you some, coming down 
through them." 

“What are they?" 

“T don't know," Russell said, and then a moment later, 
"Okay, I'm on the bottom." 

At first, after the constriction of the adit, the space around 
her was divine: open air all around her, and she felt a set of 
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railroad tracks beneath her feet, tunneling laterally through 
the coal. 

She hunkered down and peed. There was too much space 
in the total blackness; she felt that if they ventured left or 
right of the adit, with its lightless surface high above, they 
would never find it again, but Russell said that they would 
be able to feel the ladder rungs hammered into the wall, and 
would know also where they were by the tangles of bones 
beneath it. 

“What kind are they?” she asked again. She had moved 
nearer to Russell and reached out to touch his shoulder and 
kept her hand there, as would a tired swimmer far out in the 
ocean who found, strangely, one rock fixed and protruding 
above the waves. Even that close, she could see nothing of 
him, though she could feel the heat from the mass of his body. 

He crouched and began sifting through the bones, sorting 
them by feel, nearly all of them long and slender, until he 
found the skull, which he groped in the darkness: felt the 
tidges above the eyes, the eye sockets themselves. 

“Deer,” he said, and handed her the skull. He could not 
see where she was and accidentally pressed the skull into 
her belly. 

She took the skull from him and examined it. The relief 
that it was not a human seemed to her to give them a freedom, 
a second chance at something. 

“All right," she said, “I guess we can walk a little ways.” 
She reached for, and found, his hand. 

“Wait here a second,” he said. “I’ve really got to go.” 

He left her standing there and walked down the tracks. 
He was gone a long time. Sissy sat down and wrapped her 
arms around her knees and waited. She kept her back to the 
wall. She kept listening for Russell but could hear nothing. 
She imagined that he had gone a long way. She wondered 
if he had come to some junction in the tracks and had taken a 
turn and gotten lost. Perhaps one junction, and then another. 

It was no matter. She had the adit directly above her, or 
very near her. She could feel the slight upwelling of breeze, 
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still rising as if to a chimney, though she supposed that at 
nighttime, as the air cooled, it would begin to sink back 
down the adit, falling with an accelerated force that might 
be exhilarating, deafening. 

She called out his name, but got no answer. He was too 
shy. It was possible he would walk a mile, maybe farther, 
before depositing his spoor, to keep from offending her. 

It was no matter to her if he got lost. She wasn’t going 
anywhere. She had the adit directly above her. All she had to 
do was stand up, take hold of the rungs, and begin climbing. 

She called his name again. Not only was there no answer, 
but there was an emptiness that made it seem certain no eats 
had heard her call. She stood up and began walking in the 
direction she was certain he had gone. 

She walked for a long time. She kept her right hand on 
the wall at all times, and stretched her left hand out into 
space, hoping to feel what might lie out there, though there 
was always nothing. Always, nothing. 

She came to another adit, and paused; she peered up it, 
saw no light, and could not be sure whether she felt a breeze 
or not. She touched the steel spikes, the rungs hammered 
into the stone, to see if she could discern any human warmth 
from his passage up them. 

She imagined that she might be running out of air, and 
then felt almost certain that she was. A jag of panic entered 
her like a spike of lightning—her heart clenched—and she 
gripped the rungs and started up. 

The farther she climbed—five, then ten minutes—the more 
she began to understand why perhaps she should not have. 

There was no water-trickle coming down this shaft; there 
was no breeze, no dimness of light above. Her eyes felt as 
large as eggs. The shaft was tight all around her, too tight, 
and she longed for the space below. She stopped, dropped 
her head in momentary defeat, and then descended. 

The bare stone and grit beneath her bare feet felt good 
when she got back down to the bottom. The tunnel was 
beginning to feel familiar to her. She started walking again, 
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traveling on in the same direction she had been traveling. 
She came to what she thought was a dead end—a fallen 
jumble of timbers and stone—but in her groping found a 
cave-sized opening, a passage—the only one through which 
he could have passed, if he had indeed come this way—and 
she squeezed through it, wondering if the darkness were not 
becoming some sort of elixir, an intoxicant. 

She walked deeper, farther into the darkness, wondering 
what mountain she was passing beneath: wondering what the 
shape and size of it was, and what birds lived on it; whether 
there were the houses and homes of humans perched atop 
it, or if only bears lived on it; wondering if cougars hunted 
deer on its slopes. Wondering if packs of coyotes ran wild 
through its woods. Wondering if mossy creeks ran down its 
folds and crevices, and if there were fish in those creeks, and 
frogs and salamanders. 

She walked right into Russell, coming from the other direc- 
tion; they collided, bumped chests and heads and knees, and 
caught each other in a tangle of arms and stinging elbows, 
grabbed each other from reflex, then yelled at each other and 
leapt away. 

"Russell?" she said. 

For a moment he considered not answering her, or in- 
forming her that he was someone else. But the other lan- 
guage—her hands gripping his atm, her knee against his—was 
already speaking, and they moved into each other, and to- 
gether, as easily as if the fit were one they had been searching 
for all along; as if it were not a chance or random stumbling. 
They sat down, still coupled, and then lay down to love, 
sprawled yet clinging to one another on the bed of old crushed 
rubble and ore, blind to the world, blind to everything except 
the language of touch—so heightened now by the deprivation 
of other senses that it seemed possible that when they 
emerged, if they emerged, they might somehow be able to 
transfer a similar intensity not to any one, but all, of those 
other senses; and that in so doing, they might stride the earth 
as strongly and freely as giants. That there was not any one 
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limited reservoir of feeling, but infinite access to the senses, 
and that after having thus loved, and emerging transformed, 
metamorphosed, they would see and hear and taste and scent 
those odors with enormity. 

Such thoughts passed over and through them like shadows 
of interior light, pulses of it, down there in the tunnel, wash- 
ing over them before passing back into complete darkness. 

Afterward—still feeling too huge, too alive to fit in the 
tunnel—they held hands and walked farther, following the 
tracks—moving even farther from wherever their entrance 
was, wherever their exit was. 

“Sometimes there are different layers,” Russell said. “Adits 
below adits. We have to be careful not to step into one and 
fall a hundred feet down to some lower level. In the old days 
you could be working on one level and feel the mountain 
shaking when a train of ore passed above or below you.” 

“How far down do you think this goes?” Sissy asked. “How 
many layers?” 

“It’s honeycombed,” Russell said, and laughed. “Hell, 
maybe it goes all the way.” 

The tunnel veered slightly, or so it seemed—as if it were 
tracing some contour that might be reflected on the slope of 
the mountain, out in the green bright outside world. They 
kept coming to various series of junctions, and took a left or 
a right based not on any regular or mappable system of order 
or logic—two lefts and a right, two rights and a left—but 
rather based only on how their hearts felt at each juncture. 

A dull scent at one intersection, a bright scent at another. 
A breath, a bare whisper of a breath, of freshness or dampness. 
A vatiance—or so it seemed—in the gravity beneath their 
naked feet. Anything could make up their minds for them; 
they had no earthly idea of their reasoning; they were simply 
being pulled along by the earth. If they got lost or tired of 
walking they would stop and make love again. 

After some time, they came to one of the abandoned pump- 
jack boxcars—one of the old manually driven ore-carts that 
used to race up and down the tracks, which a single miner 
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could operate by pumping up and down ona central fulcrum, 
which rose and fell like a seesaw, with hidden intricate gear- 
ings below by which great volumes of mass could be moved— 
slowly at first, but then with increasing power and speed 
and efficiency. 

They stopped and examined with their blind hands the 
shape and coolness of the rust-locked vehicle, frozen there 
now like some brute animal, once-living but now ridden down 
by such overuse that not just life, but even the echo of life, 
had drained from it. 

They climbed up on top of it. With his hands, Russell 
showed Sissy where to sit to stay out of the way of the handle, 
and by pulling as hard as he could, he was able to slowly 
make the first downward stroke on the mechanism, breaking 
free of over fifty years of rust and sleep. The tracks were 
rusted, as were the steel wheels and axles of the little flatcar 
itself; but once he got that first downward stroke, the second 
stroke came easier. The flatcar seemed to lift slightly, to 
tighten and tense—as did Russell, on the third stroke, down, 
and the fourth, up—as if his strength was equal fully to the 
locked-up rust-grip of the dark and the damp, and all the 
years of stillness. 

The boxcar began to inch along, moving no faster than an 
old man walking crookedly. Slivers and flakes of orange rust, 
unseen by them, but scented, began to fall from the flatcar 
like leavings of crumbs from a man eating bread as he walked. 
Russell’s arms and legs were gorging with the blood of his 
labors, and his back was widening—another transformation 
unseen by her. 

A slight breeze stirred her hair and cooled her sweat-damp 
skin. A lone spark tumbled from the front wheels like the 
falling petal from some flower. Sissy could feel the radiant 
heat from Russell’s work—she sat on the other end of the 
flatcar across from him, so that it was as if she were on the 
bow of a ship—and, slowly, the breeze increased. It swirled 
her hair in front of her face, and passed cool beneath her 
arms. She listened to the groaning resistance of the rusty tracks 
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beneath them—the sound like a cat yowling—and wished that 
she could see him. 

As if desire were sufficient to kindle reality, more sparks 
began to spill from the steel wheels all around them, trickling 
but then pouring from the wheels, so that the lower half of 
the tunnel, and the lower half of each of their bodies, was 
periodically illuminated as if by orange firelight. 

Their passage became easier, faster, and the shower of 
sparks combating steel increased proportionately, so that now 
her hair was swirling all around her and the roosterings of 
sparks were rising higher around them, revealing in flickering 
orange light the cave walls; and up past their waists, and then 
past their chests, and then the orange pulses of spark-light 
rose higher still. 

The spray of light rose above their shoulders and finally 
their faces, so that now all of them was illuminated, as if 
they had been painted or even created by that light, and by 
the thunderous noise; and as the cave walls raced past, they 
caught occasional glimpses of old artifacts from the other 
world: busted out carbon lamps, and pickaxes leaning fifty 
years against the walls as if their wielders had stepped away 
for only a moment. 

They were traveling thirty, forty miles an hour, with Sissy's 
hair streaming straight out behind her—she leaned forward, 
peered intently into the onrushing darkness, unable to see 
past or beyond the self-made sparks—and it was as if they 
were surrounded by a cage of sparks, fire bouncing all around 
them, and leaving glowing ingots in their wake. 

Sissy looked back at him—in his feverish, nearly demonic 
pumping, he seemed to be orange-afire, and, as he looked 
down at her watching him, she seemed calmly likewise—and 
now the flatcar, the mechanics of its gearings and the momen- 
tum of its mass, entered some kind of glide—fifty, nearly 
sixty miles an hour. 

The tunnel reverberated and the mountain sang, as tf with 
some kind of birthroar, its rocky womb glowing with traces 
and movements of life once more—such a roar that it was as 
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if they were gnawing or carving or even blasting their way 
out of the mountain; and even as they hurtled onward, fearless 
of unseen brick walls or plunge caverns below, swept by reck- 
less frenzy and daring, Sissy had the slightly troubling feeling 
(despite her grin, as she leaned out into that black wind) that 
she was leaving something behind. 

Russell was finally beginning to tire. He was no longer 
working maniacally, but was slowing down, pumping only 
three or four times a minute, continuing to glide and then 
slowing to a coast. 

A button of light, dim as a pearl in darkness, appeared 
before them. They were confused, disoriented, not knowing 
whether the button of pale light was above them, or directly 
ahead of them, or even below: they could no longer be sure 
now, save for the faint tugging of gravity, which way was up 
and which down. 

As Russell slowed further, the hissing, roaring fountain of 
sparks, the wall of sparks, fell lower, as if painting them now 
with darkness: a curtain of black falling over their faces, then 
down over their shoulders, and chests; the wall of light fading 
from their waists and their thighs, until finally the flatcar was 
drifting so slowly that only their feet were illuminated by 
occasional bouncing crumbs of orange light. 

Russell’s body was lathered with sweat. He coasted to a 
complete stop, his heart pounding as wildly as if he had a 
badger trapped in his chest. He lay down, trembly legged, 
on top of Sissy, nestled into the fit of her, laid his big head 
on her stomach, and rested. He was as hot and wet as if he'd 
been running through a swamp; so hot that it seemed he 
might burn her. 

They lay there for a long time. Sissy had the thought 
that he might harden in his cooled position as he slept, like 
something molten cast from a forge. She licked the dried salt 
from the hollow of his neck, then licked his chest to awaken 
him, fearful that he would grow too stiff to move, and that 
the button of light would disappear, and that they would 
not be able to find it again. 
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He sat up, stiff, and spit out a little blood, which he could 
taste but not see. He coughed again—splashed another spray 
of it across the walls, unseen—the silicosis, the lung-lattice 
of scars, clenching within him as his body realized where he 
was once again—almost an allergic reaction—and he won- 
dered if, fifty or sixty years hence, were some pilgrim, lost or 
otherwise, to pass through this tunnel with torch or flashlight 
and encounter the brown and red spray of his lungs on that 
wall, would they be able to guess or discern even a hint of 
what story had transpired? Would they catch or detect even 
an echo of it? 

They rested a while longer and then climbed down from 
the flatcar and began walking toward the button of light, 
once more holding hands. Sissy had the thought that the 
force of the mountain pressing down on them was sculpting 
or even bonding them, as if with a weld, closer together—into 
one altered organism, no longer separate. 

It wasn't what she wanted—she wanted only to be free, to 
be able to twist and turn and whirl as she desired—and she 
kept holding his hand, but watched that pearl of light ahead 
of them, now the size of a baseball, as if it held all the air 
and freshness she needed; as if she were drowning again. It 
was all she could do to keep from dropping his hand and 
racing toward that light. 

The wind coming from behind them grew stronger, closer 
to the cave's exit. Sissy leaned forward— the dull light faint 
enough around them now for them to see vaguely the pale 
dull outlines, the shapes of each other's bodies—the ball of 
light the size of a melon, and so close; again, she wanted to 
drop his hand and run—but Russell wanted to make love 
again, there at the edge of light, and so with a strange reluc- 
tance she let him pull her down to where he was sitting on 
the tracks, on the bed of ore. She was too sote to take him 
so he worked between her legs, and around the shape of her; 
and while he kissed her, she could taste the blood, could 
scent the odor of it coming from his lungs: and when he had 
finished, his concluding tremors lured his lungs into another 
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paroxysm of blood-spray, so that he was barely able to pull 
away in time, and heaved the mist of blood spray across her 
back, rather than into her mouth. 

They lay in silence a short while—he apologized; she said 
nothing, only squeezed his hand. 

They got up and walked on toward the light, the blood 
sticky across both of them. Sissy could taste the cleanliness 
of the air. It seemed that a rain shower had passed during 
the time they had been beneath the mountain—there was 
that smell in the air, as well as the scent of flowers and wild 
strawberries—and the sunlight looked washed, scrubbed. 

The opening was now its full size, its full self. The light 
was fully upon them. Sissy was afraid Russell would want to 
pull her down yet again, but instead he followed her out into 
the sunlight where the tracks ended. They turned around and 
looked up at the forested mountain above them, having no 
idea where they were. Sissy felt like weeping, so strange and 
beautiful was the sight of the real world. 

They studied each other for the first time in the full light 
of late-afternoon: red-grit and coal-dust caked, wild-haired, 
but beautiful to each other. 

They bathed off by wading through the brush, which was 
still wet from the afternoon’s shower. They scrubbed them- 
selves with leafy green branches, then began walking carefully 
on bare feet through the woods, contouring around the moun- 
tain, hoping to somehow stumble across the piles of their 
clothes. 

The sunlight seemed different—as if they had been gone 
for months, so that now they had emerged into a different 
season; or that perhaps they had been gone for centuries, 
even millennia, so that the tilt and angle of things was slightly 
different—the sunlight casting itself against the earth in some 
ancient or pethaps newer pattern. 

They moved through the bronze light carefully, searching 
for where they had been. They could hear no roads below. 
They passed beneath sun-dappled canopy, through beams 
and columns of gold-green light where the sun poured down 
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through sweetgum, beech, oak and hickory. They could taste 
the green light on their bodies. It was a denser, more humid 
light—almost as if they were moving around underwater. 
Sissy saw that Russell was becoming aroused yet again—he 
was like some kind of monster in this tegard—and she hurried 
into a trot, only half-playing, to stay ahead of him. 

Later in the afternoon, with love forgotten, if only for a 
while, they found a patch of wild strawberries, and crawled 
through them on their hands and knees, sometimes plucking 
the tiny wild berries but other times bending down and graz- 
ing them straight from the plants. 

They kept contouring around the mountain. They surprised 
a doe and fawn, who jumped up from their daybed and stood 
staring at them for the longest time, not recognizing them 
as humans, before finally flagging their tails and cantering 
off into the woods. 


The pieces of the puzzle began to come together slowly. 
They heard the faint sound of a road. They found a skein of 
rock, an outcropping, similar to one they had recognized 
from earlier in the day: not the same ledge, but so similar 
as to be in the same facies. They followed the strike of it a 
little farther up the mountain, believing themselves to be 
too low. The sound of the highway grew closer, disturbingly 
monotonous and familiar, yet they moved toward it, knowing 
their clothes to be somewhere in that vicinity. When they 
finally found them, having come full circle around the little 
mountain, they sat down on a boulder in the last angle of 
light and stared for a while at their crumpled and folded 
clothes, not wanting to climb back into them; and they stud- 
ied the cleft, the passage, beneath which so much had 
happened. 

They marveled at the notion that if, or when, they walked 
away from it, the memory of it would be held bright and 
strong within them for a long time, but that after a longer 
time—after they were gone—the memory would begin to 
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fade and lithify, until it was all but forgotten, invisible: that 
even an afternoon such as that one could become dust. 

They dressed only because they had to, and walked slowly 
down toward the sound of the road. Soon they could catch 
the glimpses of cars, colored flecks of metal, racing past on 
the road below, caught in glimpses between the limbs and 
leaves of the trees. Their own car, with the green canoe atop, 
waiting as if resting, ready to rejoin the unaltered flow of 
things. Descending, again. 
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Gustaw Herling 
The Art of Fiction CLXII 


Most mornings for the better part of the last fifty years, 
until his death in July at the age of eighty-one, Gustaw 
Herling rose in the shadow of Vesuvius and went to his desk 
to continue what had long since become one of the great 
ongoing journeys in contemporary literature. A hero in his 
native Poland and a well-known tf occasionally controversial 
figure in his adoptive Italy, Herling was for decades the object 
of quiet but intense admiration among readers and writers 
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throughout Europe. Although a perennial candidate for the 
Nobel Prize, it wasn't until the recent and widely acclaimed 
republication of several of his books in the US that he was 
brought to the attention of a broader American readership. 
Herling was born in Kielce, in eastern Poland, in 1919. 
The son of a miller, he went on to attend the University of 
Warsaw, where he was an active figure in the extraordinary 
Polish literary renaissance that flourished between the wars. 
Hts precocious career as a literary scholar, marked by pioneer- 
ing assessments of Witold Gombrowicz and Czeslaw Milosz, 
was interrupted by the Nazt invasion of Poland in 1939. After 
helping to establish his country’s first anti-Nazi resistance 
cell, Herling fled east to join the Free Polish Army, but was 
arrested by the NKVD (People’s Commissariat of Internal 
Affairs) crossing into Soviet-occupied Poland and imprisoned 
in a labor camp on the shores of the White Sea. His experiences 
there were recalled in his classic memoir A World Apart: The 
Journal of a Gulag Survivor, published in 1951. Praised by 
Albert Camus and Bertrand Russell, and distinguished no 
less for its artistry than for its unflinching depiction of Stalin’s 
camps, 11 was one of the first Gulag memoirs to appear in 
the West and has since attained the status of a masterpiece. 
Herling was released from the labor camp in 1942. Soon 
after, he made contact with the Free Polish Army assembling 
behind Soviet lines and set out with them on an epic anabasts 
overland to the Middle East. Eventually joining Allied forces, 
they took part in the Battle of Monte Cassino, where Herling 
was wounded and for which he was subsequently awarded 
the Virtuti Militari, the highest Polish military honor. 
Herling never returned to live in Poland, seeing no future 
for himself in a Soviet-dominated country; and his books 
remained strictly banned there until the fall of Communism. 
After the war, together with Jerzy Giedroyc, Herling co- 
founded the influential journal Kultura, the flagship of the 
Polish intelligentsia in exile. In its pages he began to publish 
his celebrated “Journal Written at Night.” Written over the 
course of thirty-odd years, it is a vast and elegantly written 
contemplation of the human condition, encompassing an 
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astonishing range of cultural, political and historical reflec- 
tion. Volcano and Miracle: A Selection from the Journal Writ- 
ten at Night was published in 1996. 

Following a period of wandering in Europe that included 
extended stays in Britain and Germany, where he worked for 
the Voice of America, Herling returned to Italy. He married 
Lidia Croce, a Mallarmé scholar and daughter of the philoso- 
pher Benedetto Croce, and they settled in Naples, in the 
historic Villa Ruffo, once said by a covetous James Fenimore 
Cooper to command the finest views of the Bay of Naples. 
There he began to write the darkly imaginative stories and 
novellas upon which his reputation rests. A collection of three 
tales, The Island, appeared in English in 1967. 

The interview was conducted on two sweltering August 
afternoons in 1999, in a sprawling study overflowing with 
books in Polish, Russian, Italian, German, Spanish, French 
and English. Despite the gravity of his experience and the 
sertousness of his concerns, Herling was a man of robust 
good humor whose conversation was frequently punctuated 
by bursts of explosive laughter. He concluded the interview 
with a display of the manual typewriter on which he wrote 
his life's work. “I bought this in Rome, after the war, when 
I became a writer," he said. "And I intend to be buried 
with it.” 


INTERVIEWER 
You came of age in a particularly vibrant period in Poland. 
Could you describe it? 


GUSTAW HERLING 

1938. My ambition was to study Polish literature and be- 
come a professor at the University of Warsaw. I didn't have 
any aspirations as a writer. My interest was in Polish literature, 
and foreign literature, of course; I was very interested in 
literary criticism. I belonged to a group of Polish students 
gathered around Ludwig Fryde, an excellent literary critic. I 
considered him my teacher. Even as a young man I had begun 
to do literary criticism and to publish. Very immature things, 
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but still interesting enough to be published. I am very proud 
that among the first articles I published were reviews of two 
Polish writers, now very well-known and famous, but not so 
very well-known and famous then—Witold Gombrowicz and 
Czeslaw Milosz. I wrote a long essay on Milosz, and one of 
the very first essays on Gombrowicz. I knew Gombrowicz 
personally, as a student. He used to frequent the Café Zodiac 
in Warsaw. A lot of people used to come there to listen to 
him; he was a kind of mentor for younger writers. He was a 
teacher by temperament, interrogating, lecturing us and so 
forth. This characteristic remained with him when he went 
into exile in Argentina. He had a lot of money problems, so 
he started a kind of philosophical school. Whoever wanted 
to could come and listen to him, but they had to pay, just 
a little, but they had to pay. It became in a way his profession, 
the origins of which you might say were in those long sessions 
at the café. 


INTERVIEWER 
And Milosz? 


HERLING 

I knew instantly that he was going to be a great poet. I 
liked his first volume very much: Three Winters. 1 remember 
we had a student debate in which each of us chose and 
defended a particular young contemporary Polish poet, and 
I chose Milosz. I gave a speech arguing his merits, which he 
heard and seemed to like very much. It was before the war; 
after the war we met in Paris, in the offices of Kz//ura, after 
he decided to remain abroad. 


INTERVIEWER 
Since your criticisms of Milosz’s The Captive Mind condense 
a great many of your concerns about his work, perhaps you'd 
care to elaborate on them. 


HERLING 
I was and I am very critical of The Captive Mind. It is the 
one thing on which we truly differ, and I don’t hide it. It is 
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an excellently written book, but it is not true, as I said then 
and still insist. The substance of my criticism is that he makes 
what happened in Poland too simplistic—the intellectuals 
chose Ketman, the New Faith and so forth. 


INTERVIEWER 
The New Faith being communism, seen as a response to 
Western spiritual and cultural bankruptcy, and Ketman being 
the heuristic method cultivated in medieval Persia for conceal- 
ing one’s true thoughts in the face of an oppressive system, 
which he got from Gobineau, of all people. 


HERLING 

Yes. But in Poland’s case it wasn’t true; it was a false 
analogy. The regime was very brutal. Those who wanted to 
live, to make money, to gain a post, had to subordinate 
themselves. Two things motivated writers to collaborate with 
the Communist regime: money and careerism. The writer 
who was . . . accommodating, let us say, was looked out for 
by the regime. This is my opinion. 

Milosz disliked my remarks very much when I wrote about 
his book, but when he won the Nobel Prize he gave a long 
interview to a Polish journalist, which has been published as 
a book, and a very interesting one. What is funny is that, at 
a certain point the interviewer asks, "What about Herling’s 
criticisms?" And Milosz responds, "Maybe he's right." This 
is the most he's ever conceded, that maybe he overrated this 
business of Ketman and the New Faith and so on. He then 
tells of a visitor from Poland, a schoolteacher who said, “Mr. 
Milosz, how could you write such nonsense, you’re such an 
intelligent man.” And Milosz again conceded the possibility 
that he had been wrong, that he had exaggerated things. In 
any case, that is the problem between us. 


INTERVIEWER 
What was so captivating about The Captive Mind, apart 
from it being so beautifully written? 
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HERLING 
Intellectuals, particularly foreign intellectuals, were happy 
finally to have a book that explained things, and explained 
them in such a way that didn’t criticize or indict or offend 
writers and intellectuals, people of their own milieu. 


INTERVIEWER 
Strange that people whose business it is to think should 
be so eager to have someone else think for them. 


HERLING 

The behavior of the intellectuals before the war, during 
the war and after the war with respect to fascism, communism 
and other forms of totalitarianism of various descriptions was 
not very respectable. So they were happy to have Milosz’s 
book, to have their behavior absolved, if not validated. Be- 
cause to have something like Ketman or the New Faith is 
certainly preferable to listening to me telling them that they 
had betrayed themselves for career and family. Not that the 
Poles were alone in this. The behavior of writers and intellectu- 
als in Italy during the Fascist reign was the same thing. They 
should be ashamed of what they wrote, especially because 
they weren't writing out of any genuine conviction of fascism's 
merits. They were metely trying to advance their respective 
careers. To some extent it was the same with German writers 
under the Nazis. Thomas Mann wasn’t sure about what choice 
to make. 


INTERVIEWER 
Unlike Robert Musil, who in his exile liked to say that he 
was merely following his readers. 


HERLING 
Yes. Mann was in a way negotiating with the Nazis. He 
wanted to know if the Nazis would publish his books, if they 
would guarantee the safety of his great library in Munich and 
so on. We have to be extremely conscious of this problem. I 
remember the great Italian writer, my friend Ignazio Silone: 
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his intransigence against Italian Fascism was very badly looked 
upon by his colleagues. They called him a fanatic, which is 
a terrible word— 


INTERVIEWER 
Implying that he’d lost his reason. 


HERLING 
And so on. I don’t mean to reopen this discussion with 
Milosz. He’s a great writer. I recognize his greatness, in his 
poetry especially, his beautiful novel The Issa Valley and in 
other things. I was very pleased by, and contributed to his 
getting— because they’ re not so easy to get! —the Nobel Prize. 
But I remain adamant where our dispute is concerned. 


Milosz, when asked to respond to Herling’s criticism, sent the 
following comment: 


Gustaw Herling was one of the most important witnesses 
of the twentieth century, a heroic man and truly worthy writer. 
Our friendly relations were not affected by his negative opin- 
ion of my book, The Captive Mind, though I was never able 
to grasp his argument. He seemed to reproach me for ascribing 
ideological motives to intellectuals who had collaborated with 
communism. According to him they acted mostly out of fear 
or a desire for a career. 

My book deals with an intellectual milieu and concentrates, 
for the purpose of analysis, upon certain lines of reasoning. 
I do not exclude fear and sheer opportunism as motives for 
siding with totalitarian systems. He just wanted to ascribe to 
those motives more importance. 

Herling had valid reasons to judge severely the intellectuals 
of the twentieth century. Those in the West closed their ears 
to his report on Soviet Gulags. In Italy, where he lived for 
many years, the intellectual establishment, which was con- 
trolled by Communists, changed him into a non-person only 
to discover him suddenly after the fall of the Soviet empire. 
My Captive Mind had hardly fared better with leftist readers 
than his World Apart. 

—Czeslaw Milosz 
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INTERVIEWER 
Could you talk a bit more about your position vis-a-vis 
those who compromised, either with communism or fascism? 


HERLING 
Let us divide these intellectuals, as far as Poland is con- 
cerned, into two categories, the first being single-minded 
Communist careerists who didn’t want to allow any anti- 
Communist voices. I remember a very well-known writer who 
visited me during the time of Poland’s Communist regime. 
Itold him, "You're writing trash, absolute trash." He reached 
into his jacket pocket, took out a photograph of his wife and 
family and said, "This is my answer. So just stop with all 

your anti-Communist moralizing." 


INTERVIEWER 
A difficult point to argue, under the circumstances. 


HERLING 

But we are marked by what we do. This is the first category. 
The second category is much more dignified, that of writers 
and intellectuals in totalitarian regimes, like fascism or Na- 
zism, good writers with Nazi sympathies . . . If you could 
interrogate Heidegger, for example, you would get all of his 
explanations for why he did what he did, why he accepted 
the position of university rector, why he wrote all that trash. 
There was always a reason—he wasn’t stupid. So the second 
category is this: those who tried to invent good and intelligent 
reasons. When Milosz says they are using the technique of 
Ketman—claiming to believe everything they were supposed 
to believe, just to live, to work—it was a kind of lie. 


INTERVIEWER 
Albeit a historically sanctioned lie—a flamboyantly erudite 
example of Emerson’s maxim that once a particular point of 
view is taken, all of history can be made to prove it. 
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HERLING 
Yes. 


INTERVIEWER 

In A World Apart, you wrote very eloquently, not to say 
harshly, against any form of compromise with or capitulation 
to a corrupted system of power relations—a political and 
moral stance maintained in both your life and work that 
seems to stem not just from an ethical position but from a 
metaphysical view of things in which evil plays a very real 
and important role. 


HERLING 

I was absolutely convinced, and remain convinced to the 
present day, that when my country, Poland, had been con- 
quered by the Germans and the Soviets, my duty as an intel- 
lectual—and not only as an intellectual —was to fight this 
slavery, this evil. I and my friends, two months after the 
Nazi victory in Poland, founded the first Polish underground 
resistance movement. We printed anti-Nazi leaflets and 
pasted bulletins and posters on the walls. We were the first. 
After that was the birth of Armia Krajowa, the Polish Army. 

I don't want to flatter myself, but I spent two years in the 
Soviet labor camp, and then, after I was released, I joined 
the Free Polish Army; I fought the Nazis and I was decorated 
with the highest Polish military decoration at Monte Cassino. 
I did my duty and I am very proud of it, which 1s why I refuse 
to be silenced on the matters we've been discussing. I prefer, 
like Silone and others, being called a fanatic to collaborating 
in any way with this or any other regime. My answer is this: 
ten years ago, communism was defeated in Poland. Before 
then my books were prohibited and it was forbidden to men- 
tion my name in the press. Now my complete works are 
available there, in ten volumes, and A World Apart is a best- 
selling book in Poland, with over 400,000 copies sold. That 
is my reply. 
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INTERVIEWER 
When did you decide to write about your experiences in 
the camps? 


HERLING 

As I mentioned at the start, my early ambition was to be 
a professor and a literary critic. I was born as a writer in the 
concentration camp. What does this mean? It means that 
when I was observing what was happening with people in the 
camp, I decided that it was my duty to write about it. Not 
only to tell the West—that wasn’t my idea—but also because 
I saw some human situations that I felt absolutely had to be 
described. My book is not a report to the West about how 
the Soviet camps functioned. My book is an absolutely inde- 
pendent book, like Dostoyevsky’s House of the Dead, in 
which he attempted to describe the human situation under 
the Czarist regime. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you remember the moment you were seized by this, 
shall we say, revelation of your destiny? 


HERLING 

Yes, I remember. I had begun to observe people, my mates, 
people of all nationalities, much more intently, knowing that 
I would write a book about them. When I was freed in 1942, 
after the Polish-Soviet pact, my friends saw me off at the gate 
and told me, “You must tell our story.” I said I would and, 
much as Primo Levi felt compelled to describe his experiences 
in Auschwitz, I Aad to write the book. 


INTERVIEWER 
That’s an enormous burden of trust to have placed in you, 
and suggests a powerful recognition on their part of who you 
were and what you were capable of. 
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HERLING 
Yes, that’s quite true. 


INTERVIEWER 
A World Apart was among the earliest of Gulag memoirs, 
predating even Solzhenitsyn; were there any literary prece- 
dents, apart from Dostoyevsky, or stylistic models you had 
in mind? 


HERLING 
I wrote the book, with some financial help from my friends, 
in London after the war, where I lived from 1947 to 1952 


with my first wife. Two books were on my worktable: House 
of the Dead in Russian and Defoe's Journal of the Plague Year. 


INTERVIEWER 
What did you find in Defoe that was useful? 


HERLING 

Something extremely important. Having been only four or 
five at the time, he necessarily had a very limited experience 
of the London plague. But by researching the documentary 
evidence relating to the epidemic, he managed the extraordi- 
naty feat of being able to write an absolutely vivid and objec- 
tive report without having really lived through the events he 
described. He only read about them in the London registers, 
and so on. His story is extremely clear and honest; every 
phrase is a kind of statement. He was, in this last respect, 
my model. 


INTERVIEWER 
How was A World Apart received? 


HERLING 
It was very well-received in England, where it was first 
published. In France, however, things were rather different. 
In 1952 the French house Plon contracted for the first French 
edition, arranged for the publication of two chapters in Le 
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Figaro Littéraire and then everything stopped. They pleaded 
new editorial priorities. I tried to find another publisher, 
without success. It was quite clear that the unflattering portrait 
of communism presented in the book—so offensive to the 
amour propre of the intelligentsia—was responsible for this. 
As Sartre put it, maybe it’s true, but we mustn’t discourage 
the workers of Billancourt. Finally, I gave it to Gallimard, 
knowing that Albert Camus was a reader there. He liked the 
book very much, and did everything he could to publish it, 
again without success. Some months later I got a witty letter 
from him saying how much he loved the book and that it 
should be published worldwide, etcetera. But, unfortunately, 
Pour raisons financières, fe crois . . . the chief of Gallimard 
declined to publish it. Thirty years went by until my friend 
Jorge Semprun, a fine writer who was to become a minister 
in the Spanish government, prevailed upon his publisher, 
Denoel, to bring it out. Times had changed, so much so that 
I was invited to appear on Apostrophes. Bernard Pivot, the 
host, kept repeating, "It's a shame for France, a shame that 
it took thirty years for this book to be published here." I 
couldn't help but agree! 


INTERVIEWER 
One of the most satisfying responses must have been that 
of Bertrand Russell. 


HERLING 

Yes. Very interesting and sympathetic. I didn't know him 
at the time, but we had a mutual friend, a Russian woman, 
a mistress of Russell's, I'm sure—you know of his appetites. 
Anyway, she read the book in manuscript and said, "I'd like 
to give it to Bertrand," to "Bertie," rather. Three or four days 
later I got the manuscript back from “Bertie,” with a letter 
and an unsolicited preface. “I was so impressed by the book,” 
he wrote, “that I decided to write a preface.” A very nice 
gesture. After the book was published I decided to pay him 
a visit in London to thank him. It was an extremely pleasant 
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visit, for one because he was in love—really in love—with 
Conrad, and talked at length about their friendship, which 
delighted me. He was very nice and extremely witty, full of 
erotic stories and dirty jokes—he liked this sort of thing very 
much. He had devised an intelligence test, which he adminis- 
tered to me. He said, “I’m going to test your intelligence. 
There is a colony of nudists outside London. A man arrives, 
nude. His friends point out a beautiful girl and tell him that 
she likes to do it, but for money. Not much, though, just 
sixpence. So the man goes to her to agree on terms. But she 
spoke in a way he couldn’t understand, as if she had a speech 
defect. Question: Why does she have this speech defect?” 


INTERVIEWER 
Beats me. 


HERLING 
I thought about it for about ten minutes and finally 
said, “I’m terribly sorry, but I don’t know.” Russell said, “So 
this is your intelligence . . . Her mouth was full of sixpence!” 
He was an extremely nice man and, needless to say, ex- 
tremely intelligent. 


INTERVIEWER 
What are your feelings about Conrad? 


HERLING 

From the beginning I loved him very much. The only book 
I don't like ts Under Western Eyes. He was terribly anti- 
Russian, as Poles so often are. The book was very hard, almost 
inhuman. But I admire him as a novelist and understand his 
sense of the world we're living in. Russell wrote about Con- 
rad's sense of the world being a perilously thin sheet of ice 
upon which we tread in constant danger of falling through, 
and the only way we can survive is by being brave and truthful 
to our ideals. He was a man of rock. 
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INTERVIEWER 
But he doesn’t appear to have had any discernible influence 
on your style. 


HERLING 
None at all. 


INTERVIEWER 
A World Apart assetts itself as literature from the very first 
page and is a remarkable book in any terms—all the more 
so given your relative youth when you wrote it. What had 
you written before, apart from the literary essays you men- 
tioned earlier? 


HERLING 
Only some essays, and a little book in Rome in 1944 and 
1945 called The Living and the Dead—2 small volume describ- 
ing friends who had been killed, friends who were living—a 
personal volume. My first real book was A World Apart, 
which I began in English before switching over to Polish. 


INTERVIEWER 
Were you ever tempted to cast it as a work of fiction? 


HERLING 
No. As a work of art, perhaps, but not as a work of fiction. 
I used certain literary techniques to shape the material. It 1s 
not a simple report. Each chapter is a story; a true story, 
but composed. 


INTERVIEWER 
Which has caused some confusion. 


HERLING 
As will happen. I'll give you a good example. Take the 
three volumes of Solzhenitsyn's The Gulag Archipelago. Al- 
though it goes under his name, he is not the only one who 
wrote it. It was compiled from the memoirs of some wo 
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hundred Gulag veterans to whom he had written and asked 
to recount their experiences. So it’s not really his book; it’s 
a kind of encyclopedia of the camps. It is true, it is good, it 
is interesting, it made a profound impression in the West. 
In my opinion it utterly transformed the position of the French 
intelligentsia vis-à-vis the Soviet Union; it eradicated commu- 
nism as a viable position among the intellectual classes there. 
But it is not Solzhenitsyn's book in the same way that Onze 
Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich is. I didn't plan to write 
the story of my two years in Kargopol near the White Sea. 
But, as I’ve said, it was there that I was awakened as a writer, 
so I approached my subject as a writer, not as a rapporteur. 
In some respects it is a book of fiction, but not as convention- 
ally understood. 


INTERVIEWER 
It is a kind of transfiguration of real people, places and 
events into a story by virtue of artistic intent. 


HERLING 

I'll tell you a story. After the book was published in Rus- 
sia—something I'd wanted very much to happen—I received 
a letter from a woman in Moscow that said, “My mother was in 
the camp you describe. I read the chapter about the beautiful 
woman who was in love with the camp doctor. The woman’s 
name is that of my mother. When my mother came back 
from the camp she refused to speak of her experiences. You 
are the first person to describe where my mother was held. 
Since you referred to this woman by my mother’s name, I 
ask you to tell me more about her, because she is dead and 
I have no one else to ask.” 


INTERVIEWER 
But of course you had changed everyone’s name. 


HERLING 
And that is precisely what I couldn’t tell her. So I wrote 
her a letter that amounted to a kind of lie. 
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INTERVIEWER 
You wrote another story for her. 


HERLING 
Yes. I didn't tell her that I changed everyone's name, with 
the exception of the Armenian who betrayed me. It was 
impossible for me to tell her this. So I pleaded time and 
memoty: It's been so many years, maybe I met her, but I 
can't remember any details, all I can tell you is what is in 
the book. It wasn't true, but I could see no alternative. 


INTERVIEWER 
How have your experiences in the camps shaped your no- 
tions of art and literature? Leaving aside that you might not 
have become a wtiter but for the camps, did it change your 
notions of what art should be? 


HERLING 
Only insofar as it confirmed in me the opinion that litera- 
ture has to be very close to so-called reality. There are many 
ways it can do this, but that is what must be done. I don't 
believe in, say, the roman nouveau because after some years 
it ceases to exist, it is impossible for it to last. The novel or 
a book of prose must mitror reality. 


INTERVIEWER 
Stendhal's "mirror walking down the road." 


HERLING 
Yes. Even in my stories, in which the point of departure 
is often an obscure archival reference, or something overheard, 
or something invented, the kernel of the story is true. My 
elaboration of the story always conforms to the reality at its 
source. It is always close to the world, the life, the reality it 
describes. No matter where I go, I'm still holding up a mirror. 


INTERVIEWER 
That's interesting in light of what you pointed out earlier 
about Defoe's Journal of the Plague Year, which was the 
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result of an imaginative engagement with an experience of a 
place and time that he had inhabited but not, because a 
child, apprehended. Might not the insistence on the mimetic 
function of fiction limit the possibility of a more imaginative 
engagement with the world? 


HERLING 

He was simply a great writer. Having, for instance, read 
in some register of a quarrel in a tavern, he wrote a story 
about it. He may have changed it in some way, but it was 
still representative of life in the plague year. I am absolutely 
sure that when he describes the tavern, the behavior of the 
people and so on, he is absolutely accurate in the essentials. 
Maybe three people were killed and not four, but that doesn’t 
alter the essential truth of his description. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about another treatment of the plague, Boccaccio’s 
Decameron? Does it still have the ring of truth even though 
worked up in a much more structurally inventive way? 


HERLING 
Yes, certainly. This is also true of Stendhal, who often 
worked from archival material. 


INTERVIEWER 
Or Shakespeare, if you’ re looking for a really solid imprimatur. 


HERLING 

Yes. And I love to work this way. The difference between 
me and Stendhal—whom I adore—in terms of method is his 
tendency to emphasize the erotic aspects of a story. Take his 
story about a deaf man who presents himself at the gates of 
a convent looking for work and subsequently becomes, shall 
we say, lover to the sisterhood, as his burgeoning reputation 
as a skilled lover, after a few initial conquests, hardens into 
a duty to satisfy a different nun every day! Stendhal had 
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heard of something along these lines, but then added the 
element of deafness, his masterstroke. 


INTERVIEWER 
What do you think accounts for the richness of Polish 
literature in the twentieth century? Gombrowicz, Milosz, 
Aleksander Wat, Adolf Schulz, Wislawa Szymborska . . . 


HERLING 

There was a remarkable period in Polish letters in the twenty 
or so yeats between the wars. All the writers you mentioned 
were first published before World War II. Wat, for example, 
published his first book, a volume of stories, in Warsaw before 
the war. His great book, Our Age, was, by the way, written 
thanks to Milosz. Wat didn’t feel capable of writing anymore, 
so Milosz sat him down and interrogated him for months 
until the book took shape. The book wouldn’t exist but for 
Milosz. Schultz is a very, very great writer, but again, prewar. 
The best writers we have, more or less, have been formed 
before the war, and for a reason: you had a people who had 
been enslaved for hundreds of years. You can’t imagine what 
the atmosphere must have been like in 1918 when Poland 
got her independence and freedom. It was exhilarating. All 
the poets and writers couldn’t wait to do something, to say 
something. Until then people could only be free in their 
minds; now they could say their piece, write what they wanted 
to write. 


INTERVIEWER 
That’s interesting because it situates your ideas about the 
connection between liberty and “the tongue set free,” to 
borrow a phrase, in the context of a longue durée. One hun- 
dred and fifty years of oppression comes to an end and sud- 
denly a literature is born. 


HERLING 
The Russians, the Prussians, the Austrians permitted some 
works, but it wasn’t what you would call a free literary culture. 
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There was Sienkiewicz, another of our Nobelists, who wrote 
during the partition of Poland, but the full expression of our 
literary culture only began after independence. 


INTERVIEWER 
Where would you place yourself in the context of Polish 
literature? It would seem that even though you didn’t publish 
your most substantial work before the wat you nevertheless 
belong very much to that generation of writers. 


HERLING 
Well, I came into awareness during that period. But even 
though I knew Gombrowicz and others, I was at the time 
just a young man writing literary reviews, no more. My first 
book, after all, was published in 1950-1951—in English, be- 
cause at that time there were no publishing houses publishing 
Polish literature in Poland. 


INTERVIEWER 
Any thoughts on Zbigniew Herbert and Szymborska? 


HERLING 
Herbert was more or less my contemporary, though he's 
dead now. He was writing as a poet during the Communist 
regime in Poland. He was not only a great and esteemed poet, 
but a fierce anti-Communist. He didn’t make concessions; he 
had no use for Ketman and so forth—so relations between 
Herbert and Milosz were always rather cool. He was one of 
the few writers in Poland who was, shall we say, Conradian 
in his refusal to compromise with the regime. He was a very 
great poet. As much as I like Szymborska personally—she’s 
an extremely nice woman—lI was very sorry that she, rather 

than Herbert, got the Nobel prize. 


INTERVIEWER 
What were the origins of Kultura? 


HERLING 
In 1946 a group of Polish military men exiled in Rome, 
myself among them, decided to start a literary organization 
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called the Institute Littéraire. The director, Jerzy Giedroyc, 
who is still running the show at ninety-three from Paris, 
initially only wanted to publish books that, among other 
things, might be smuggled into Poland. I insisted, however, 
that we also found a review, and came up with the name. 
He was reluctant at first, but I was determined to persuade 
him because I knew it could not succeed without him. The 
first issue was published in Rome, and had the two of us 
listed as codirectors, which was my way of attaching him to 
the project. For all of our subsequent differences in 1989, 
when we parted company, I have to say that the magazine is 
his work, his monument. It has had an enormous influence 
in Poland, both during the regime and in the present day. 
Mary McCarthy wisely said that the magazine bore the same 
relationship to Poland and its time as Aleksandr Herzen’s 
Ko/okol did to Russia during that magazine’s heyday. What 
was so unusual about the magazine was that it had this influ- 
ence from a position of exile, in Paris. Incredible! It’s all due 
to Giedroyc; it’s his accomplishment. 


INTERVIEWER 
In spite of the traditional Polish antipathy to all things 
Russian, which you explote in your essay on Conrad, “Under 
Conrad’s Eyes,” Russian literature is very important to you. 


HERLING 

It is, as are the two years I spent there. I made a lot of friends, 
not just among the Jews, the Ukrainians, the Germans, but 
also among the Russians. Your question reminds me of a 
funny story. After I had written A World Apart, I met a man 
in London, a commander in the Polish Army, General Anders. 
He said, “Oh, I'm so glad to know you. Your book is excellent, 
absolutely excellent. I have only one reproach: You're too 
easy on the Russians!” 


INTERVIEWER 
What are your thoughts on Mandlestam and Andrei 
Platonov? 
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HERLING 

Mandlestam was a very great poet and an extremely intelli- 
gent man, a wise man. He didn’t respect any of the restrictions 
imposed by the regime. Unfortunately for him, Stalin was a 
great reader, who loved books and poetry. This, by the way, 
is my reply to Joseph Brodsky, who suggested we'd be much 
better served by well-read lovers of poetry. Mandlestam was 
very rigid in his intentions. He wrote a terribly damning poem 
about Stalin, not published but repeated many times over 
by others. This poem was the cause of his misfortune. He 
was sentenced to internal exile and forbidden to live within 
one hundred miles of Moscow. But he traveled with his Nade- 
zhda, a very great woman, whose own book is excellent and 
of absolute importance. At some point someone said to him, 
"Look, it's ridiculous for you to suffer like this, write a nice 
little poem for Stalin." And he did, and it's a terrible poem. 
But I don't blame him. Given the situation he was right to 
do as he did, as was Akhmatova, who did the same thing in 
order to free her son from the camps. The two of them, 
Mandlestam and Ahkmatova, along with Tsvetayevna were 
the greatest poets of the time. 


INTERVIEWER 

Mandlestam and Akhmatova trying to improve their lot by 
means of a direct address to Stalin reminds me in a different 
way of Platonov. But where Mandlestam and Akhmatova's 
poems were both plainly awful if understandable attempts 
to improve their situation, Platonov often does much the 
same and gets away with it. No matter what, he always seems 
to be writing in good artistic faith. He'll be in the midst of 
the most poignant, lyrical description and then break off, as 
he does somewhere in “Dzhan,” to praise the tender mercies 
of the Soviet—a remark as out of place in terms of the narrative 
as a station break or “a word from our sponsors" —without 
rupturing the heartbreaking texture of his prose. 


HERLING 
But he was true and sincere, because as a young man he 
believed in communism. His books are the books of a man 
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who has been deluded; it's one of the reasons they're so 
beautiful. 


INTERVIEWER 
Suffering the calamity that befell his dreams, hence the 
great earnestness. 


HERLING 

Exactly; also his great popularity in Russia. People like him 
because they can sense that he was sincere. Like many people, 
he was at first in love with the regime, or rather with the 
notion of a new society. He believed in the possibility of a 
poor and honest life lived according to the precepts of the 
collectivity. He wrote with that hope in mind. For himself 
he chose poverty, and wanted nothing more than to be able 
to write. But he wrote a story that caught Stalin's eye and 
greatly irritated him, so much so that Stalin wrote something 
damning in the margins. 


INTERVIEWER 
“Rubbish.” 
HERLING 
Excuse me? 
INTERVIEWER 


"Rubbish." Stalin wrote ra4dzsh in the margins. 


HERLING 
Oh, I see. Yes. "Rubbish," that was it. Anyway, that got 
him into some trouble. But still he believed. 


INTERVIEWER 
And Varlam Shalamov? 


HERLING 
Shalamov is far and away the greatest writer of the con- 
centration camps, much greater than Solzhenitsyn. Ko/yma 
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Tales isan absolute masterpiece, greater than my book, greater 
than them all. This book will last; it will be a kind of monu- 
ment of the epoch, a monument to the memoty of the camps, 
and he knew it. I was commissioned to write an introduction, 
which was rejected, to the Italian edition by Enaudi, in which 
I asserted that Nazism and communism were two versions 
of the same thing, totalitarianism. The methods used were 
different, but the abiding principle was the same, just as it 
is in Milosevic’s Yugoslavia. That principle resides in the 
power to decide who shall live and who shall die. The Nazis 
found it expedient to send people directly into the gas cham- 
bers; the Soviets preferred to extract the maximum possible 
value from their victims—to work them to death. It’s unbe- 
lievable that Shalamov was in the camps for seventeen yeats. 
As someone who was in a camp for two years, it’s inconceivable 
to me how he managed to survive. He was being killed little 
by little, day after day, for seventeen years, and he knew it. 
There are moments in his stories when he longs to die, to be 
freed. So how, in any meaningful sense, are these regimes 
fundamentally different? They both exercised the brute, arbi- 
trary power to dispense with people as they saw fit, and it is 
that power, in whatever guise, that I am against. 


INTERVIEWER 

George Steiner has tried to distinguish the two by con- 
trasting their attitudes to literature, asserting that commu- 
nism, because it was in love with and felt threatened by words, 
managed in a way to foster literature, whereas there was no 
great work of Fascist literature—though Ernst Jünger is worth 
considering in this regard, and I'd maybe plump for Albert 
Speet's Spandau Diaries as a great, definitive, postmodern 
Fascist novel. But with the possible exception of Platonov, 
all of the great Soviet writers were writing against the grain, 
and could hardly be considered Communist. 


HERLING 
Yes, and yes. Of course. You're quite right. Interesting. 
There's a book about fascism that is interesting— Alberto 
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Moravia's best book, The Time of Indifference, which he 
wrote as a boy of nineteen over the course of a year spent in 
bed due to polio. It is the best portrait of fascism that I have 
ever read; it is a book that will last. And as regards fascism, 
at least here in Italy, the only great writer during that period 
was Ignazio Silone, and he was in exile. 


INTERVIEWER 
What was the bridge between A World Apart and your 
later work? 


HERLING 

During my two years in the concentration camp, I saw an 
accumulation of evil that left a very deep trace. Even after I 
was released and reacquired some sense of normality, I never 
stopped thinking about the evil I had seen. Then, observing 
the world, reading the papers, listening to stories, it became 
absolutely apparent that evil exists and is spreading every day. 
This became my obsession, and it is a constant theme in my 
stories. My idea of evil differs from the one shared by the 
church, Plotinus and Thomas Aquinas, which maintains that 
evil is merely the absence of goodness. This is the official 
theory, and I don’t believe it. I think evil is utterly autono- 
mous. What I see every day, in this terrible procession of 
events, disgusts me and confirms me in my belief; I am almost 
desperate. And the germ of this notion was formed in the 
camps. I saw a lot of things there, some of which I wrote 
about, some of which I didn’t. For a man of my age then, 
it was a terrible experience to see how the world really is. 
And this is the reason I decided to abandon my plans for a 
university career and to become a writer. 


INTERVIEWER 
A striking characteristic of your work is the way in which 
you bring great formal innovation to bear on certain tradi- 
tional moral themes. Your narrative technique brings to mind 
someone as remote from you in his concerns as Borges, while 
at the same time recalling someone like Sciascia. 
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HERLING 

It’s very clever of you to mention Sciascia, who I think is 
the best Italian writer of our time. I was terribly impressed 
by one of his early books, Death of the Inquisitor, in which 
he employs the same technique we were discussing earlier. 
He found something in the archives and wrote a story around 
it. A true story, but a story nonetheless. I like Borges, but 
he is, as you say, remote from my concerns. But maybe you 
are right. Perhaps I have found a special way of telling a story. 


INTERVIEWER 
You deal with historical subjects with a distinctly modern, 
sometimes postmodern, battery of narrative techniques— 
adopting other compositional forms, inserting yourself as a 
character. 


HERLING 

Yes, that’s something I’m quite attached to, writing in the 
first person. But it can create problems for the reader, who 
is often inclined to take the authorial presence at face value 
and think that the author has indeed been a living presence 
in the events he describes. I very often get letters from read- 
ers—“J went to the bar you mentioned in your story about 
Venice, but the bartender said he's never seen you," and so 
forth. More seriously, I wrote a story about a young Polish 
girl who is raped in Serbia. Being extremely religious, she 
heeds the pope's appeal to women raped in the Bosnian war 
not to abort, and gives birth to the child. I even gave an 
interview to The New York Times about this because the 
Vatican denied the pope had made such a statement. 


INTERVIEWER 
Although it's plainly on record. Like they say, Is the 
pope Catholic? 


HERLING 
Anyway, some readers found the story— which, again, was 
invented, though the circumstances were not—so moving that 
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I got a letter from a group of Poles in Switzerland who wanted 
to go to the cemetery where the girl in the story is buried 
after having died giving birth. They wanted to lay flowers on 
her grave. It’s one of the nice things about the third person; 
you avoid that sort of misunderstanding. Can you imagine 
the sort of letters Henry James, whom I revere, would have 
gotten had he written The Turn of the Screw in the first 
person? 


INTERVIEWER 
I suppose it's the price you pay for the immediacy you gain. 


HERLING 
Exactly, but it creates some problems! Writers generally 
refrain from the first person, but I like it for the moral assur- 
ance it gives and for the sense it gives that I’m being honest 
in my narration. I’m simply more comfortable in that voice. 


INTERVIEWER 
Italy, and Naples more specifically, has obviously been a 
locus for your work, providing a rich field for your particular 
brand of historical speculation. 


HERLING 

Yes, history is often my source of inspiration, and Italy 
has plenty of it. For example, Michelangelo Schipa, a fine 
nineteenth-century historian, wtote a very long book about 
Masaniello, the leader of the Neapolitan revolt in the seven- 
teenth century, the subject of my story "The Miracle." Half- 
way through writing the story I realized that I was describing 
the story of Walesa and Solidarnosc in Poland. Nevertheless, 
I finished the story as I had intended, faithful to its historical 
setting. But in Poland it was read as an allegory about events 
there. In general, Italy has been a rich source of inspiration. 
I' m very fortunate in having access to Croce's library, which 
is full of chronicles and histories—a tremendous resource T 
couldn't hope to exhaust had 1 five lifetimes. 
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INTERVIEWER 
You've generally limited yourself to writing short stories 
and novellas. Any plans for a novel? 


HERLING 

In fact I’ve just completed a short novel told in the third 
person. But I’m not sure about it. To be sincere, my misfor- 
tune is that my wife is not a Pole, so I can’t ask her to read 
it, so I’m never sure. It can be extremely important. Milosz 
once told me that his first wife was Polish and that she read 
everything he wrote, and that he had once burned a long 
work of which she hadn’t approved. But my Polish publisher 
is coming later in the month, so we'll see what he has to say 
about it. 


INTERVIEWER 

You've obviously paid some attention to the Bosnian war, 
having written the story you discussed earlier. It was an un- 
usual conflict both in having been essentially authored by 
writers and intellectuals—Slobodan Draskovic, Sanja Cosic, 
Pavle Karadzic, et alia—and in terms of the contrary responses 
it has evoked from them—Susan Sontag staging Godot in 
Sarajevo, Bernard Henri-Levy striking Byronic poses in the 
rubble, the Italian writer Erri di Luca driving aid convoys, 
Peter Handke journeying to Serbia, not to mention the bizarre 
fifth-column antics of the Russian writer Eddie Limonov, who 
went to Bosnia during the war to express his solidarity with 
the Serbs and was subsequently filmed, along with his fellow 
writer Radovan Karadzic, on a mountain above Sarajevo mak- 
ing an expansive gesture of pan-Slavic fellowship by shooting 
gleefully at the civilians below. This wish to take part in 
events rather than merely write about them seems fraught 
with peril, not least the tisk of making a total ass of oneself. 


HERLING 
I don’t know Limonov, but I know that he’s a kind of 
adventurer. Fascism seems to be the fashion in Russia these 
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days. But it’s not just the Russians; there’s Peter Handke, of 
coutse, trying to say that the Serbs are in the right. I refuse 
to enter into the issue of whether the Serbs are right or not. 
I knew Yugoslavia, and was friends with Djilas. The Serbs 
wanted to assert their power throughout Yugoslavia, and that 
was simply impossible. But I know one thing: Milosevic is a 
terrible fascist. He was a communist and now he’s a fascist; 
or, to be quite exact, he’s a Stalinist fascist gathered in one 
person. Nevertheless Handke defends him, accepts awards 
from his regime. What can one say to that? 


INTERVIEWER 
You place great emphasis on writers as moral arbiters, while 
remaining deeply suspicious of any attempt on their part to 
assert themselves politically. 


HERLING 
Writers can be moral arbiters, just as they can and have 
assumed certain political functions, but they mustn’t overstep 
their role. It is a problem of engagement. I am a writer who 
is engaged, though I certainly never had any ambition to be 
a politician. 


INTERVIEWER 
You seem to take your role as a moral agent very seriously. 


HERLING 
Exactly. I have a reputation in Poland for being terribly 
inflexible, which isn’t exactly true. It’s simply that I refuse 
to compromise on certain issues. This has been the case in 
certain recurrent issues in Poland, as it was with Kz/zurz. But 
that was the basis of my friendship with Jerzy Giedroyc, who 
was the same way. 


INTERVIEWER 
I mentioned the breakup of Yugoslavia for another 
reason—it's a particularly tragic and telling example of a 
recurrent theme of yours, that of the risks posed by an investi- 
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tured elite of artists or intellectuals when they presume to 
dictate policy. The dangers, one imagines, are policies molded 
to fanciful intellectual conceits rather than political practicali- 
ties, and the inherently undemocratic tendencies of a group 
that considers itself superior and unaccountable by virtue of 
its allegedly superior wisdom. You’ve made a few sharp re- 
marks in the direction of Thomas Mann and Joseph Brodsky 
on this score. 


HERLING 

Yes, I have. But one only has to look at the record of 
intellectuals in various Communist regimes to understand my 
point. They were certain not only of their ability to think 
politically, but to act politically—a very rare combination. 
An interesting example of this is the Cambridge spies. They 
were absolutely convinced that they were fit to take part 
in the governing of the country. But an intellectual is an 
intellectual and a writer is a writer. His duty is to think about 
politics, but not to take part in it. I was very close to the 
Polish Socialist party in exile, Adam Ciolkosz's party, a party 
with a long tradition. One of the leaders of the party in 
London was a dear friend, and he was intelligent enough to 
say, "Gustaw, I’m proud that you're with us, but don't enter 
the party. Never. I don't know if you've ever intended to, 
but the mere fact that you support us as an independent 
writer is enough.” 


INTERVIEWER 
What do you make of Havel, then? 


HERLING 
I admire Havel enormously. He was a writer, an artist; he 
wrote a great deal. Like many dissidents, he came to the 
conclusion that he had to do something. Adam Michnik is 
another who also decided that he had to do something, though 
I'm very happy that he didn’t aspire to be minister and settled 
for merely directing a daily paper. Havel is an extremely 
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honest man; he decided that he had to do something. The 
Czechs trust him implicitly because they know he is an honest 
man. He doesn’t want to be president; he does it because he 
believes he can do it better than others; but it’s not that 
he wants to be in power in perpetuity—he’s always ready 
to resign. 


INTERVIEWER 
A great neglected writer, a great neglected book? 


HERLING 

Things are different nowadays, and there are enough pub- 
lishing houses that if a writer is determined to get something 
published, he can. Still, I witnessed two tragic instances of 
neglect here in Italy in the fifties. One, Guido Morselli, a 
very good writer who sent his books off for years to publishers, 
who in turn sent them back by return post. Finally he had 
enough, and shot himself. Now he’s considered a classic Ital- 
ian author. The other person I would mention is Tomasi di 
Lampedusa, the author of The Leopard. Yt was published 
thanks to Giorgio Bassani, an intelligent man who directed 
Feltrinelli’s offices in Rome. He read the first fifteen to twenty 
pages and said to himself, as I have always said: This is 
an extraordinary book. There were any number of previous 
editorial readers—who in many cases hadn't even read the 
book— who regarded di Lampedusa as some sort of spinster. 


INTERVIEWER 
A Sicilian Emily Dickinson who tired of weaving and de- 
cided to write a book. 


HERLING 
Yes. Thanks to Bassani, a fine writer himself, who under- 
stood at once what he had in his hands, the book was pub- 
lished. It immediately sold something like a half-million 
copies. Still, we have to remember that di Lampedusa, after 
all his failures, died in a hospital without knowing he had 
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written a masterpiece. The idea is terrible for me. He didn’t 
know that the book had been accepted. He only knew that 
he had written a book he was proud of, a book he’d contem- 
plated for twenty-five years. When he decided to write the 
book, in Palermo, he wrote it in a series of school tablets, 
which I’ve seen. There are no erasures; it’s as if the book had 
been imprinted on his mind and merely awaited the task 
of transcription. 


INTERVIEWER 
I was wondering if maybe there wasn’t something more 
obscure that you might like to call wider attention to, say a 
neglected Polish classic. 


HERLING 

Well, of course, there used to be the problem of translation; 
it was terribly difficult to find an able translator, especially 
from Polish. When I came to Naples in 1955, having been 
invited by Nicola Chiatomonte to write for Tempo Presente, 
they knew that I had written a story called "The Tower," which 
they were keen to publish. But I couldn't find a translator. I 
ended up doing it myself with a student from Naples who 
knew Russian. But then a young American man named Ron- 
ald Strom appeared at my door who, in addition to Italian, 
knew Polish, and this for no other reason than the Monterey 
Language School had been his only alternative to Korea, 
and the only language on offer to him had been Polish. A 
remarkable occurrence for me in many respects, especially 
since he is an extraordinary translator. Had he gone to Korea 
I wouldn't have had a translator. But things are different 
now. Young people seem to be much more interested in 
studying languages out of the mainstream, exotic languages. 
But to answer your question, there is a Polish novel called 
The Doll, by Boleslaw Prus that deserves wider attention. 


INTERVIEWER 
Any work plans? 
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HERLING 
Apart from the novella I mentioned, no. I’m eighty years 
old; I can't make extensive plans. I’m just amazed that I’ve 
been able to write this novella. I want to get through the 
summet, which will be rather terrible for me. The anti-cyclone 
is on its way. 


— Kelly Zinkowski 
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The Flannigans 
Todd Dorman 


In their early fifties Agnes gave a party that David remem- 
bered almost in its entirety. He wasn’t sure why. At the center 
of the evening was the surprise appearance of an old friend 
of Agnes—a pianist named Cassie, who’d made the drive out 
to the end of the island by herself. David remembered her 
as a petite, athletic woman, small-chested and slightly sun- 
burned, and dressed in flowing white cotton. She had ostensi- 
bly come to play the Wurlitzer organ during the party. But 
the surprise appearance of a musician, even of a notorious 
professional, was not unusual; the Flannigans were well-con- 
nected and their Wurlitzer was known even in the city. Per- 
haps it was Cassie’s slyness that aroused David’s attention: 
the sexy quickness of her grin, or the feeling that she knew 
what he was going to say before he said it. 

Yet Agnes threw hundreds of summer parties on their great 
green lake of a back lawn—a sun-dappled, private expanse 
that in their younger days always seemed fragrant with roses. 
At one end of the yard, behind a tall row of windows, the 
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blond Wurlitzer loomed like a judge’s bench: at the other, 
a massive hedge framed the pathway down to their private 
dock; any number of events had transpired in the space in- 
between. What David usually remembered about his wife’s 
parties were the incidents that turned into stories for later 
parties. Perhaps it was the way Cassie had seemed to material- 
ize at the edge of the lawn like Titania into the reddening 
dusk, sending Agnes and therefore the entire party into merry 
chaos. She waved at Agnes as though from an incoming ship, 
and Agnes shrieked and ran to greet her, and led her jauntily 
through the crowd, introducing her to bewitched guests. Da- 
vid recalled the two of them laughing quietly as Cassie turned 
her dark eyes on him for the first time; under her gaze he 
inexplicably felt as though he were a boy in the schoolyard 
once again, trying for the first time to plumb the enigmas of 
the foreign sex. Before he could speak they whisked each 
other away, in a rush of remembrances and jokes and plans, 
and disappeared into the den for what seemed like an hour— 
though it couldn’t have been that long, David thought: the 
span must have been elongated in his memory—before some 
Bach, or possibly Mozart, breathtakingly floated, without any 
of the usual experimental starts and stops, out of the upper 
regions of the house. The guests gave a collective sigh and 
turned towards the large bay windows, where Agnes could 
be seen gazing over her friend's shoulder at the music. 

David stood still, watching his wife. Cassie’s vibrance had 
resonated something lovely and mysterious in Agnes that 
made the roof of his mouth tingle. She seemed to glow with 
health through her white cotton dress, in that time before 
the fear of ultraviolet rays, and the edges of her smile seemed 
touched with a pleasant consciousness that she was on a kind 
of stage. The thought that she knew herself to be the object 
of collective desire sent a thrill down David's spine. Such 
moments were perhaps part of the reason he acquiesced to 
his wife's parties; as Agnes grew too old to inspire them, she 
would find him less and less willing to have people out to 
the house. 
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Her figure had just begun to grow plump, to overflow itself 
ever so slightly and with a roundness that bespoke, David 
felt, more of generosity than of age or neglect—like the 
women painted by Raphael. It was an old habit, to compare 
her to other women he’d slept with, or with women whose 
images he’d seen in the media, and since she was outgrowing 
both categories, Raphael seemed to be all that was left. Yet 
she was almost outgrowing Raphael, too—not by size, but 
by age. Her hair was just recently touched with gray around 
the temples and pubis, and David found the contrast of color 
strangely moving; the sprinkles of white and gray gave that 
formerly uniform triangle a certain depth and texture which 
aroused him, and he couldn't help stroking her despite the 
growing realization that her limbs were heavy with boredom, 
of resignation, or both... 

The pastorale ended. Applause spread across the lawn like 
a breeze. David joined in mechanically, returning smiles in 
the residual enchantment of the music. He moved towards 
the bar, which the caterer had once again set up too close to 
the birch trees. He had found himself increasingly fascinated 
with Agnes of late—perhaps because his other prospects had 
begun to thin?—though to his surprise she was the one who 
began to grow disinterested, at what he felt to be the ripe 
age of fifty. “That was nice,” she would say afterwards, and 
though he always felt sure she’d climaxed, there was a certain 
rote to her manner that disconcerted him. He felt periodic 
flashes of resentment when she did not return his advances, 
but these faded into the dim realization that, at this stage, 
he had nothing on which to rest his expectations for their 
sexual relations. How late did women continue on, anyway? 
David knew of no one he could ask, and didn’t trust polls 
of any kind. He certainly hadn’t heard anything about contin- 
uing relations from his parents. And his own daughter had 
berated him, as a young mother (he'd always kept track of 
Katie’s life by her station: college student, graduate student, 
wife, young mother, divorcée, etcetera), for his and Agnes’s 
failure to send “positive messages” about sexuality. 
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He sighed and ordered a scotch. When Agnes and her 
friend returned to the party a fresh wave of applause broke 
across the lawn. Cassie adjusted her dress—it was askew from 
working the pedals, David observed—and blushed from the 
base of her delicate neck to the buttonish knob on the end 
of her nose. David found himself reconsidering his opinion 
of her—but no, in the end it was true that she was not quite 
pretty, though her presence did seem to lend beauty to Agnes, 
in the way that almost beautiful people can emphasize beauty 
by comparison. 

He felt again, looking at his wife, that particularly intoxicat- 
ing desire which extends from exhibition and pride of owner- 
ship, and was grateful to the woman beside her for providing 
a suitable contrast. Few besides Agnes seemed to know this 
stranger, this bestower of heavenly music, and whatever expla- 
nation Agnes must have provided for her appearance had 
faded from David's mind. But the vision of her standing 
shyly beside Agnes on the porch, with the sun redly lighting 
and merging their hair from behind and, it seemed, below— 
and the outline of Agnes's hips and breasts showing faintly 
through her thin cotton dress—was preserved indelibly in his 
memory, as though cast in amber. 


But now they were old, and the house was for sale. Their 
current real estate agent was a prim, shapely young woman 
with bright red lipstick and a husky voice which struck David 
as affected. She was not optimistic about a sale. She had 
suggested that they begin to think of their house and sur- 
rounding properties not as a residence, but as a package. And 
theirs was a complicated package, she told them. Real estate 
values were plummeting all over Suffolk County. The yard 
hadn't been quite kept up to its potential. She was afraid 
the old organ pipes cut down on storage space. She tipped 
the cup of tea Agnes had given her to her red lips and said 
she hoped they understood. She expected they would do 
much better if they thought about a price in the neighborhood 
of—her voice dropped to a murmur, and she uttered an 
appalling number. 
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Agnes shook her head sadly and said she knew it. She had 
long felt, and was feeling now with increasing desperation, 
as though Little Bay were a prison from which she would 
never escape. She had been pushing for years for a move to 
“something smaller,” by which she meant an apartment-style 
retirement home where there were people around all year 
long, and where she would only have to cook breakfast. The 
idea of their leaving the house was hateful to David, but 
when Agnes talked of the move it seemed inevitable to him. 

David sat up very straight and gazed down on the girl with 
the slightly bemused frown he reserved for his clerks—and, 
occasionally, for his daughter’s ex-husband, of whom he had 
never really approved—and informed her in his even, it’s- 
become-a-bit-more-serious-than-we-had-anticipated voice, 
that they were quite firm about the price. 

“I hope you understand, Shirley—” 

“Oh, it's Sheri, actually." 

"Yes. Sheri. I hope you understand that we are not in the 
position to—er, to haggle. We have invested quite a bit in 
this house, you see. And we consider the Wurlitzer an asset. 
It is an antique, as you may remember." 

Sheri’s smile, though glazing slightly, remained fixed. She 
nodded politely and said she would certainly do what she 
could. She plainly expected that wouldn’t be enough— 
despite their private dock and view of the bay—despite even 
the guest cottage, which could be rented out during the 
summer. They shook hands, and Agnes escorted her off the 
porch. David heard them talking as they walked out towards 
the driveway. 

“The northeastern tip of the island,” the girl was saying, 
“isn’t exactly the Hamptons. If you really are set on the price, 
I hope you’re ready to wait.” 

“Oh, we're ready," Agnes replied. “You see dear, my 
husband . . ." And her voice dropped too low for David 
to hear. 

David blew disgustedly through his lips and sat down to 
tead The New York Times. He took great satisfaction in 
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reading the 777ze; in the evening, in his chair by the window 
overlooking their tranquil segment of Little Bay—particularly 
the Metro Section. Sometimes he also tuned in to Manhattan 
traffic reports. 

“She doesn’t think it’s going to sell,” Agnes reported. “She 
said it would take someone with piles of money. She thinks 
they’d have to absolutely love the house—enough to ignore 
the fact that the town is going downhill. She’s right, of 
course.” 

“The girl is ridiculous. She’s obviously never been here 
during the summer.” 

“She has, though. And I thought she was sweet.” 

“She seemed uppity to me,” David said. “Besides, I don’t 
know anything about that company, Templeton.” 

“What are the options? Unless we want to go with Jamie 
Conlon. I know you don’t, but we might call him up just to 
see.” David felt her watching him. "I could call,” she added. 

David glanced up at her, frowning. Jamie Conlon had 
been buying up waterfront land for years. The rumor among 
David's friends in the Oysterponds Historical Society was that 
he was trying to gather up enough property to bully the town 
into changing the zoning laws, so he could put up a hotel. 
David had fought him in court on the issue, on behalf of 
the town, pro bono. He had served fifteen years with the 
historical society: he wasn't going to let all that work be 
trashed by a third-rate developer. 

"We're not doing that." 

"Of course we're not," said Agnes, who cared little for the 
town and nothing for the historical society. The historical 
society was made up of sad old men who spent their time 
discussing ways they could keep about the town the atmo- 
sphere of an empty museum, and writing text for plaques. 

David rattled his paper and said nothing. He was tempted 
to remind her what he thought about Jamie Conlon, and also 
to make the point that whether or not they stayed in the 
house for another season or two was a small matter compared 
to the preservation of an entire town. He wondered idly why 
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it didn’t get easier to hold his tongue as he grew older. He 
always thought it should, but it never did. But he did it this 
time. Agnes gave up and walked silently into the kitchen to 
begin making their dinner. 

They were moving because they were old, David thought. 
It was a terrible reason to do anything. Agnes had contended 
that the house was getting to be too much for them—and it 
was true that managing the stairs was sometimes hard on 
one’s joints, especially in the winter. But aching knees seemed 
hardly worthy of consideration next to the idea of leaving 
one’s house. 

He'd always loved the house more than she had. He had 
chosen it. It was their third house, and the first one he really 
loved. He loved the heady smell of polished wood in the back 
hall and on the stairs, and the blown-glass windowpanes 
that hadn't been changed since the thirties, and the old 
dumbwaiter in the kitchen that ran upstairs to the master 
bedroom—-and downstairs (for some reason) into the cool, 
gigantic basement. He loved the big stone fireplace that con- 
nected the living room and the den, and also the little Dutch- 
tiled fireplaces in the upstairs bedrooms. He loved the ram- 
bling property and the worn, uneven wood floors in the guest 
cottage. He loved the slightly crooked hallways, which seemed 
to go on and on—as if the architect's attention had wandered 
midtask— past little, oddly shaped bedrooms they had never 
used. And he loved the organ, set magnificently in the huge 
front bay window like the bridge of a ship. 

The Wurlitzer had added an element of romance to the 
saltworn beachfront house. Though the keyboard was no 
longer connected to the pipes, it still appeared functional; the 
instrument still disseminated into the open, high-ceilinged 
rooms an air of mystery and elegance—of church and pag- 
eantry and the higher arts. It was a full pipe organ set in 
blond oak, with four rows of twenty-two keys, over one hun- 
dred stops, and an entire octave of foot pedals. The pipes 
were built into the attic. When he and Agnes were first shown 
the house, their aging real-estate agent had led them slowly 
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and solemnly upstairs, caressing the darkly gleaming banister 
with what seemed to David a rather touching affection, and 
revealing, in hushed, respected tones, that the organ had 
been made to order as a gift to the previous owner from one 
of John D. Rockefeller’s daughters. The story was that Miss 
Rockefeller had fallen hopelessly in love with this man—a 
dashing young pianist with the Metropolitan Opera—while 
dancing with him at a party. When she discovered he was 
martied, she gave it up at once—it was the custom in those 
days, as Agnes often pointed out, to cede the affections of a 
man when one discovered he was martied—but nevertheless 
the young heiress had had the organ delivered to remember 
her by. Agnes often wondered what the man’s wife thought 
of the gift, and which room she’d converted to storage after 
the attic was filled with pipes. Neither she nor David played 
an instrument. She had been determined to learn to play 
something on organ if there was going to be one in the 
house, but her mistakes seemed so much more awkward when 
spectacularly amplified that she gave up almost immediately. 
David hardly concealed his relief, though he sometimes re- 
gretted that the magnificent instrument lay silent. 

He loved maintaining the organ, and the house as well. If 
they were taken care of properly they could last for centuries— 
unlike humans, he thought bitterly, who fell apart after a 
mere seventy or eighty years. He had invested hundreds of 
hours of work in the house. David had never trusted workmen, 
as a rule, and even bad painters were difficult to hire in the 
spring. You had to go all the way into Southhold to find 
them. After he turned fifty he’d hired summer kids to do 
the scraping and priming, but he’d still done the painting 
himself—including the detail work—while standing on the 
tickety wooden ladder he'd found in the garage. 

Agnes would waver between reading and peering irritably 
out of the upstairs windows while David worked. She had 
seen her father electrocuted by a lightning bolt while he was 
riding a horse across an open field—she dreamed the scene 
still, in her seventies—and for their entire life together she 
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answered to the fear that David would die in an accident. 
And on one drizzly afternoon, while clearing maple leaves 
out of the gutter, David had indeed slipped, on a slick leaf, 
and slid into one of the southern chimneys, and broken his 
right big toe. While he complained from the couch, with his 
splinted toe and taped foot propped up on pillows, Agnes 
seized the opportunity to transfer all ladder-related activities 
into the hands of a contractor. “You can’t just go on doing 
everything the way you did when you were thirty years old,” 
she told him. “I haven’t come this far to have my husband 
fall off the goddamn roof.” 

After that David’s most demanding maintenance activity 
was oiling the Wurlitzet's pipes against corrosion from the 
salt air—a task which, though indoors, caused Agnes only 
slightly less worry than the “goddamn ladder jobs.” David’s 
father, as Agnes faithfully reminded him, had died of a heart 
attack. Oiling the pipes took several hours, and was very 
difficult work, and was made particularly absurd to Agnes by 
the fact that currently the organ was never even played. The 
chore left David dripping in summer and freezing in winter; 
but he always felt, as he arched his back and stared into the 
dull gleam of the attic, that satisfying exhaustion which fol- 
lows hard physical work. 

He took comfort in maintaining physical things—the same 
comfort he had once taken in the idea of practicing law, he 
supposed: it was the idea of preserving something bigger 
and more longeved than yourself. He had disclosed this, 
reluctantly, to Katie on the phone during her sophomore year 
at Brown, the height of her interest in a psychology major. 
She had pressed him: “Is it a way to prolong your life, Dad? 
It’s a fear of death, isn’t it?” 

He had assured her it wasn’t, and wondeted aloud whether 
the entire field of psychology arose out of the human tendency 
to exaggerate. Yet afterwards he realized he had revealed 
something essential and true about himself to both of them. 
He couldn’t deny that the house and yard and property, in 
its sptawling marginal luxury—like a once-beautiful hotel 
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now on the verge of running down, and like the town of 
Little Bay itself—reminded him of his own Depression-tainted 
childhood, and though he disagreed with Freud he often 
considered that it may have been this, in the end, which 
he was attempting to preserve. Though the town was going 
through hard times—perhaps Jecause it was going through 
hard times—he liked Little Bay even more now than he had 
when they’d moved in. Depressed towns made him nostalgic. 

Whereas they made Agnes depressed. She had no desire, 
that David could see, to preserve any part of her childhood. 
She rarely even referred to her life on the farm where she 
grew up, or mentioned either of her parents. Since her escape 
(as she called it) to Barnard, her community had always been 
urban or urban-minded. She and David had used the house 
as a summer place at first, and one year when tbey went out 
in the raw month of April to open it for the season, Agnes 
had described the desperate year-round townies to him with 
a kind of morbid fascination: "They're hungry, David. It’s 
like they actually feed on my words, whatever silly piece of 
news I have to drop. You'd think there wasn't anything to 
do out here at all." 

He hadn't quite understood what she meant; he under- 
stood even less years later when, after closing the door on the 
slight, pretty young wife of a Delta Airlines pilot (who had just 
bought a modern Hamptonesque eyesore down the beach), 
Agnes had yanked a James Michener out of his hands and 
tearfully declared that she was turning into a cartoon. She 
said she was horrified to find herself transforming into one 
of the old women she'd disdained without thinking in her 
forties and even in her fifties: a year-rounder in a summer 
town, a melancholy curiosity to young summer women, with 
their lean, tan bodies and brown happy children. She was 
disgusted to find herself living for the infrequent telephone 
calls from Katie, and the even more infrequent ones from 
their grandson, Brian. She wanted to move to a town where 
the population stayed the same all year round. She'd told 
him the only thing that had made Little Bay bearable had been 
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parties, had been the guest cottage filled with friends—friends 
who were now dead, or in nursing homes, unable to travel. 
She had told him that all the seasons had begun to depress 
her equally—even summer. 

Like many of Agnes’s emotional! confessions, this one con- 
fused and disaffected David. Little Bay had once seemed to 
her the perfect place to spend the luxurious, softening middle 
of their lives, with their investments safely accruing interest, 
with their friends coming out from New York for days and 
even weeks at a time, and with Katie out on her own. And 
then—suddenly, it seemed to him— Agnes was trying to per- 
suade him to agree that they would move into “something 
smaller.” 

David resisted at fitst—but they had made a deal. It was 
her turn to choose, and he had promised. He had chosen 
Little Bay, and he had chosen the house: it was her turn. 
That was their arrangement, though they had made it decades 
before David came around to thinking through what it would 
actually mean. After a few months of mostly one-sided discus- 
sion, David returned from the grocery store one morning to 
find that she had put them on the waiting list of a retirement 
community called Cedar Meadows, in Lexington, Massachu- 
setts. She’d promised him he would love it, and showered 
him with retirement literature, and even dragged him up 
North to visit the place. It had seemed bleak and empty to 
David, under the low winter sky: residents lived in small 
furnished apartments and ate together in what looked like a 
big restaurant, and there were communal rooms full of old 
men and women singing around pianos, and visiting lecturers 
who gave talks on origami or butterfly migration. As they 
pulled onto 2-A and accelerated away from the place, David 
felt sick to his stomach; he felt sure that he would be as 
miserable there as Agnes was in their house. Most of Lexington 
was beautiful and obviously historic, but the town center was 
too modern—with its video rental stores and neon-lit frozen- 
yogurt shops—and Norris Farms itself was brand new, a blank. 
There was nothing to it. David reminded himself of his debt 
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to her, and he allowed himself, for a moment, the thought 
that perhaps it wouldn’t be quite as bad as he expected. But 
when they stopped at a Friendly’s for lunch he couldn’t eat. 
Agnes very quietly laid out the advantages for him. She had 
anticipated all his questions—the financial concerns espe- 
cially. The sale of the house would take care of most costs, 
but even aside from that their savings would probably be 
more than enough. David found himself assenting to this 
plan with hardly a word, as his grilled-cheese sandwich grew 
cold, mostly because he was afraid that Agnes would begin 
to cry in the restaurant. He hated it when she cried in public 
places. She was wearing her silk scarf from Milan, and a black 
cashmere sweater and pearls, and looked grim and profes- 
sional, but he could sense desperation simmering below her 
habitually calm surface, behind the cool smoothness of her 
face. 

But they’d had no calls on the house as of yet. In bed, as 
he lay listening to the sound of Agnes’s slightly asthmatic 
breathing—set, in the heavy darkness, against the sighing 
and creaking of the house as it settled down for the night—he 
could feel her struggling to believe she would die anywhere 
else. The thought that the source of her agony could be the 
very source of his comfort saddened and fascinated him at 
the same time, and gave him slow, strangely lit dreams of 
the two of them weeping, and embracing each other, on the 
beaches in northern Maine, where he had summered as a boy. 


One night in January the telephone rang while they were 
sitting down to dinner. This was rare: David had removed 
them from all advertising lists long ago. Agnes got up and 
answered it, her face a mask of calm. She listened a moment 
and glanced at David with one eyebrow raised and her lips 
pursed. It was an exaggerated expression appropriated long 
ago, David remembered, from Lana Turner. Agnes had called 
the real-estate agent twice “just to see”; once in September 
and once right after Christmas, and Sheri had asked both 
times if they might consider lowering their price. When told 
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they wouldn’t, she had assured them (patronizingly, David 
had suspected: he could just hear the girl’s sexy, smitky voice 
drifting over the line) that she would call back just as soon 
as anything came in. 

"Yes, we'll be here on Sunday,” Agnes was saying. “A 
younger couple, fine. Any children?” 

As she listened to the answer to her question, David thought 
he saw her attention entirely absorbed. Her expression slid 
suddenly into bemusement. David had the distinct impres- 
sion, emphasized by a tiny, sharp pang somewhere neat his 
kidney, that for one instant Agnes wanted to look at him but 
avoided it. He wondered what the real-estate brat was up to, 
and quickly engaged himself in the paper. 

“Oh,” Agnes said. "Of course not. All right." She hung 
up the phone. “Well,” she said, “There’s a couple who are 
very interested in seeing the house.” 

“Good,” David said, pretending to read. “Who?” 

“I didn't get the last name, actually." 

“Married?” 

"I don't know,” Agnes said. She sat down. “I think proba- 
bly not." 

David looked up expectantly. Agnes was calmly buttering 
a piece of bread, but he could see that she was terribly excited. 

“I suppose they could be.” Agnes cleared her throat. “The 
thing is that they’re gay, David, actually.” 

David raised his eyebrows but said nothing. It was perhaps 
the last thing he had expected. 

“It’s two men. They’ve been together for a long time,” 
Agnes added, as though this information would make their 
course of action clear to him. 

“And they want to come here on Sunday, these people?” 

“Well, that’s the idea. One of them plays the organ.” 

“Really? Good for him.” 

Agnes dropped her gaze to the table. 

David didn’t have anything in particular against gay peo- 
ple, that he could put his finger on—in an abstract sense, at 
least—but the idea of them coming to Little Bay, and living 
in his house, made his stomach turn. 
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He smiled professionally. “I’m not sure we want to con- 
sider this.” 

“Oh, Christ, David. Of course we do!” She stared at him 
a moment, then abruptly lifted the porcelain lid off the pot 
of soup. “Why wouldn’t we?” 

“It’s not exactly what we expected, is it Agnes?” 

Agnes spooned soup into two bowls. Her hand shook a 
little. A few stray drops landed in the thick liquid: David 
watched the sluggish rings spread and disappear. The aroma 
of potatoes, butter, and cream filled the kitchen. “It’s not 
as though we’re overflowing with offers,” she countered. 

“But would that sort of people Z£e it here?” He cringed, 
inwardly, at having to say something like that to her, some- 
thing he knew must grate crudely against the portion of her 
sensibility fine-tuned long ago in Barnard English classes. But 
he let the statement stand through the silence she provided 
in order to allow him to retract it. 

Agnes passed him a bowl. “I don’t see why they wouldn’t. 
Aside from the sticking doors, the turn-of-the-century bath- 
room fixtures, and the freezing drafts, what’s not to like? 
You like it. Let’s not be old-fashioned about this. They sound 
nice enough to me.” 

“But—I gm old-fashioned." David said. “That should 
hardly come as a surprise.” 

"It doesn’t, David." She sighed tiredly. “Anyway, they're 
just coming to look. Maybe they won’t like it.” 

He lifted the paper. “We have to be here, I suppose?” 

“You don’t have to be here.” 

She ground some pepper into her soup. He realized that 
although he would like nothing better than to not be there, 
the idea of 2 tour being given in his absence felt even more 
intrusive. The more he considered the idea of a gay couple 
moving into his house the less he liked it. 

“I think I'd better be,” he said, finally, “I don’t trust you 
with that agent.” 

Agnes seemed amused by this. “Why not?” 

“I’m liable to come home and find these people already 
moved in.” 
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They ate their soup in silence. David resisted what felt like 
a crazy urge to tell her how good it was. 

He felt suddenly overcome by the inexorable erosion of the 
world. He had not been idealistic in his profession, particu- 
larly, except for a few distinct causes, historical preservation 
of township being one. But to have a gay couple living in 
his house—to have them playing the Wurlitzer! The same 
organ he and Agnes had discussed donating to a church! 

For the sake of distraction David allowed his mind to hover 
over the fate of the organ. He would have liked to donate it 
to a church no matter who bought the house—but having 
the Wurlitzer moved, they had discovered, would be almost 
impossible. It was an antique, technically, albeit an enor- 
mously unwieldy one. (David enjoyed pointing out to Katie, 
on the telephone, that a B-52 bomber was also an antique.) 
Agnes had eventually persuaded a pimply, sharp-tongued 
young appraiser to make the trip out from Brooklyn, who 
told them that a "transplant" —David was annoyed not only 
by the joke itself but by the fact that Agnes used it whenever 
she had the opportunity to tell the story—would cost some- 
where in the neighborhood of one million dollars. He ex- 
plained that the organ would have to be reassembled by a 
professional, that it would take several weeks, and that he 
knew of only two qualified people for the job: one in Los 
Angeles and the other in Munich. 

“A million dollars?” Agnes exclaimed. "Just to move the 
thing!” 

They wondered whether a museum might be interested, 
and David had called the Metropolitan to see. At first there 
seemed to be a great deal of interest indeed. After delivering 
the organ’s serial number from the side of the casing to a 
gum-popping assistant, David was surprised to find himself 
speaking to the Curator of Musical Instruments, who said 
that, although there was scarcely room for such an installation, 
he felt upon consultation of something called the Organ Atlas 
that the matter merited the museum’s further consideration. 
A team of somber men in ties and labcoats came out to the 
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house and temporarily reconnected the pipes with a set of 
thick red cables that ran up the stairs, and tested the stops 
and drank seltzer water and poked through the attic carrying 
clipboards and shiny black flashlights two feet long. Another 
appraiser came out from the city and spent the morning 
playing upon the foot pedals thunderous minor scales that 
could be heard on the causeway clear across the bay, and 
then disconnected the cables and took them away again. The 
curator of musical instruments informed the Flannigans by 
letter that the Metropolitan would be conducting a Secret 
Internal Investigation, and Agnes said she wished the second 
appraiser had actually played something besides scales; it 
had been so nice to hear the pipes breathing again. David 
estimated the tax write off, and imagined himself visiting the 
Met with Katie and Brian some sunny afternoon. But then, 
after hearing nothing else for a month, they were informed 
by another, much shorter letter that the Metropolitan had 
decreed their organ, though valuable in a conventional sense, 
to be, after all, historically unimportant—despite “alleged” 
Rockefeller involvement. 

“Historically unimportant.” The phrase stuck in David's 
mind. He told himself that it made no difference what the 
curator of musical instruments thought. He felt he ought to 
be independent of such influences. Yet he knew that he was 
not, and felt his attachment to the organ weaken despite his 
desire to hold it fast. And there was something else in his 
life that had operated under exactly the same principle, if he 
could only remember . . . 

But even the house seemed less worthy of preservation now. 
The increasing objectivity of his opinion about the organ 
and the house had felt to him like a little death—another 
inexorable departure from the familiar things which had made 
up the daily fabric of his life. Inexorable because wherever 
he looked he seemed to see evidence to inform what he 
increasingly perceived as the truth. The faded wallpaper, the 
tiny cracks in the bathtubs, the creakiness of the doors, all 
began to speak of obscurity rather than charm. When it came 
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time to oil the pipes for the second time that year, David 
had found himself unmotivated to accomplish the task: in 
the end it had been Agnes’s hope that he would give it up 
which had prompted him to grab his old clothes off the nail 
in the attic. 

He sighed and finished his soup. Even that noble attempt 
to preserve a good thing seemed in the end to lead only to 
crumbling disappointment. Where was one to find hope, 
when the very things that are comfortable and familiar turn 
out to be other than what they seem? 

As Agnes was clearing the plates away, it occurred to him 
that the agent may have impressed upon the couple the idea 
they might talk him down, and that the buyers might build 
their hopes on this possibility. David held the thought firmly 
in his mind, and reviewed point by point what his defense 
against Agnes would be in such a scenario. 


Two days before the prospective buyers came to see the 
house, the bay froze over. David’s brother Michael said he 
would drive down to go ice-fishing with him. An hour after 
they'd made arrangements the telephone rang again, and 
again David let Agnes answer it, aftaid it would be the young 
real-estate agent calling. But it was only Helen, Michael's 
wife, asking if she could come over while the men fished. 

“Oh, God—please come,” Agnes said into the phone. 
“That way if they drown at least you’ll be hete, so we can 
start the funeral arrangements right away.” 

David loved to fish. He had fished since he was a boy, with 
his father and brother, but he hadn’t discovered ice fishing 
until retirement. In winter, bound in Gortex and wool like 
some space-age Eskimo, he would walk far onto Little Bay 
and cut a hole in the ice with a hacksaw, and catch bluefish 
with a reel of string and a sinker. By midwinter the bluefish 
were so ravenous they'd eat practically anything you cared to 
stick on a hook. The main drawback of winter fishing was 
that the fish were leathery and tough. Agnes would only eat 
what David caught in the summer, off their dock or from 
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their boat. She didn’t like him fishing in the winter, of course. 

Michael and Helen arrived five minutes early, and David, 
dressed only in his long underwear, saw their blue Honda 
pull in from the bedroom window. He paused to watch them 
get out. Michael was fatly bundled in red wool and down. 
He waddled slightly on the way up the walk, carrying his golf 
shoes by their thin white laces: the ice was usually coarse 
enough to walk on with regular boots, but these days they 
used their old spikes just to be safe. Helen strode firmly, as 
always, and swung her arms like a soldier. As they were 
moving carefully towards the house, Helen stopped and said 
something to Michael, who made a frustrated gesture and 
went slowly back to the car. He fetched out a rectangular 
Tupperware container and handed it to Helen, and there 
was a short exchange which caused Michael’s face to harden 
slightly, though he continued towards the house (and out of 
David's view) with his gloved hand resting gently on his 
wife's elbow. 

David slowly pulled on a flannel shirt, turning away from 
the window. He had never fathomed the network of attrac- 
tions that had bound his brother to this energetic, short, 
coarse woman. She was impetuous and ill-tempered. She was 
too strong-willed, and had run his brother from the very start. 
Her father had immigrated from Dublin and built a tailoring 
business from almost nothing, and she wore her peasant ances- 
try as a kind of badge—especially, David suspected, around 
Agnes and himself. In private, Agnes referred to her as 
“The Babushka.” 

He finished dressing and went downstairs to a discussion 
about what to put on scones besides Devonshire cream. To 
annoy him, Agnes had gone on another diet; she’d recently 
taken to extracting recipes from magazines with busty, starv- 
ing women on their covers. 

“How about butter?” Agnes was saying. 

Helen pawed through the big Sub Zero refrigerator. Mi- 
chael stood rather helplessly off to one side, his golf shoes 
dangling from one gloved hand. 
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Agnes turned to David as he came in, obviously bemused 
by Helen’s frustration. Agnes would enjoy her afternoon, 
David knew, storing up Babushka anecdotes for letters to her 
friends. Whereas Michael's expression was typically pained. 
He had gained a few pounds, David thought. 

"Hi. Not finding what you need, Helen?" 

Helen spun round like a wrestler. Her lined, vigorous face 
was red from the cold. She still wore her coat. “Hello. No. I 
don't understand how you people live without whole cream.” 

"It's very difficult," David admitted. 

“Helen baked scones,” Agnes explained. 

Michael addressed his wife's back (she had begun rooting 
through the refrigerator again): "We could go out and get 
some, I suppose—” 

“No, no” Helen said. “You two run along and do your 
fishing. We'll make do.” 

“We've got jam,” Agnes was saying. 

David slipped a flask of whiskey into his coat pocket and 
gave Michael’s shoulder a squeeze. “Ready?” 

“Think so,” Michael said. 

“Be careful,” Agnes said. 

"They'll be fine," Helen said irritably, into the refrigera- 
tor—as though Agnes’s concern represented some kind of 
incrimination against her. 

“Don’t let him drag you out too far,” Agnes told Michael. 
“Last time he went out much too far.” 

“All right, Agnes,” Michael said, and patted her on the 
shoulder. Though Michael was younger than Agnes, he often 
addressed her in a mockingly indulgent tone, as if she were 
a bright but deviant student. 

They went to the back porch and put on their golf shoes, 
and trudged through the yard, carrying between them in two 
large buckets two spools of string and two sinkers, a bag of 
sandwiches, a thermos of coffee, a bag of bait, an old railroad 
nail, a hammer and a hacksaw. They walked out to the end 
of the dock, where they had to climb down a few rungs of 
the swimming ladder onto the ice, and walked seventy or 
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eighty yards offshore. The click-clack of their golf shoes rhyth- 
mically filled the silence. There was no wind. The world 
seemed as uniform as it ever had—there was a low cloud 
cover, and the sky and bay and land were varying shades 
of gray. 

David sat down on one of the buckets and drove the railroad 
nail through the ice. It made a hole about the size of a quarter. 
He made two more, then fit the hacksaw blade through the 
widened hole. 

Michael insisted on doing the rest. David didn’t mind: the 
cutting was the hard work. Michael took the saw from his 
brother and set to work cutting the hole while David took 
off his gloves and prepared the bait and the reels of string. 
He tied on the lead sinkers and baited both the hooks, and 
then he was through. But Michael was still cutting. David 
stood up and looked back towards shore. He wished he’d 
made them walk further out. They were too close for the 
houses to blend together. He could even see the blue glow 
of a television set coming from one of the Price’s upstairs 
windows. He pulled the whiskey out of his pocket and took 
a swig. 

“Mike,” he said. “Have a sip of this and let me finish that.” 

"I'm just about done," Michael said. 

When he was done cutting he slid the railroad nail into 
the hole David had made, and angled the thick piece of ice 
out of the water. The piece was two feet thick and very heavy. 
David helped him lift it onto the surface. When they were 
done fishing they would put the section back so no one fell 
through and no iceboat runners were damaged. 

They dropped their lines into the black oval of gently 
slurping water and sat down on the overturned buckets. Every 
few minutes David passed the whiskey. Michael accepted 
about half the time. 

“Any offers on the house?” Michael asked, after a while. 

“No. A couple is coming to look at it this weekend, 
though.” 

“No kidding. That’s good.” 
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Experimentally, David said, “It’s a gay couple.” 

Michael glanced up, flaring his thin nostrils in an interested 
way. He nodded and returned his attention to the hole. 

“One of them plays the organ, apparently,” David said, a 
little surprised by his brother’s response. They hadn’t dis- 
cussed politics in almost twenty years—he presumed they still 
regularly canceled each othet’s votes—and as far as he could 
remember they hadn’t ever discussed the issue. Still, he had 
thought Michael would sympathize a little. 

Perhaps sensing his surprise, Michael said, “Not exactly 
what you were expecting, I suppose.” 

“Not really.” 

“How’s Agnes feel about it?” 

“Oh, fine.” 

David glanced at his brother. Michael had asked the ques- 
tion as though it were the key to the whole situation. He had 
never understood—or perhaps he pretended not to under- 
stand—that in other marriages the woman did not make 
all the decisions. They had almost never talked about their 
marriages directly, though in a sense they talked about them 
all the time. Michael’s entire outlook was dictated by a 
woman, David thought: their lives could not have been more 
different—and all because he had chosen well and Michael 
had chosen poorly. David had this thought often, almost 
every time he saw his brother or spoke with him on the phone. 
Sometimes he even had it when Michael so much as crossed 
his mind. 

“You know Agnes,” David said. “She’s ready to get out 
of here at any price. But we’ll see. Nothing final at this point. 
We want to sell it to the right people. I’ve put a lot of work 
into that place.” 

Michael nodded again. “You have.” 

David lifted his gaze from the dark fishing hole to the row 
of waterfront houses. A mist had settled over the landscape, 
giving it the grainy appearance of an old black and white 
film. David sat completely still and fixed his eyes on the 
middle distance. 
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After a while he heard himself say, “Doesn’t it seem like 
we could walk back into any one of them and find the 
same thing?” 

Michael looked at the shore, then sharply at him. “What 
do you mean?” 

David flushed, embarrassed. “Nothing.” Michael’s nose— 
their mother’s exactly—was red with the chill, and seemed 
to David to stand out from the rest of the world on the 
strength of its hue. He could see by his brother’s expression, 
by the patient pursing of his white lips, that Michael was on 
the verge of being concerned for him. 

Michael’s line jerked straight and the corners of his lips 
curved suddenly downwards. He grabbed the string tight and 
easily yanked a two-foot blue out of the black pool. The fish 
was a tush of color, a deep blue arc fading down through 
lavender to a silver belly. It flopped distractedly on the ice, 
weak with hunger. David watched as Michael pulled the hook 
out of its mouth. With his foot he slid it a few feet away 
from the hole. After a few seconds of struggle the fish lay 
motionless, exhausted—except for the feeble, pulsing move- 
ment of its starving gills. One black eye stared hopelessly at 
the sky. 

“I wish you wouldn't do that,” David said. 

Michael had stripped off his gloves and begun baiting his 
hook. “What?” 

“You should kill it,” David said. He tilted his head at the 
fish. “Instead of just letting it lie there like that.” 

“Oh,” Michael said. He picked up the fish and whacked 
it against the ice. "You've always had a thing about fish.” 

“I don't like to see them suffer," David said, shrugging, 
and blushed. 

Michael grinned briefly then commenced baiting his hook. 
"It'll be odd, not having you down the island.” 

“We may be here a while yet,” David sighed and glanced 
at the fish, which now lay utterly still. “I don’t know. Anyway 
it’s only another hour and a half to Massachusetts,” he added. 

“That’s true,” Michael said. 
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When they came back to the house the living room was 
full of cigarette smoke and the women had finished the sherry. 
Agnes’s eyelids were puffy and her eyes were red. She was 
sitting very low on the couch across from Helen. On the coffee 
table between them was the empty bottle, a half-empty jar 
of strawberry jam, and a large crumb-laden plate. The men 
came in—walking quietly, in their socks—and Agnes stopped 
talking abruptly. She turned and smiled at them both, show- 
ing her teeth: miraculously white, David always thought, 
after forty years of smoking. 

“You didn’t drown,” she said. “Good for you.” 

“Good for us,” David said thickly. His limbs felt heavy, 
and his feet ached from the golf shoes; wool socks made them 
too tight. 

“Helen was just telling me about some people she knows 
who've had their house on the market fifteen years,” Ag- 
nes said. 

“Oh, really?" said David. “Good for them.” 

“I understand you've got a couple of homosexuals coming 
over to look at the place," Helen said to David. 

"Well, yes we do," David said. He heard, as though from 
far away, the sound of Agnes's laughter, which confused and 
annoyed him. "On Sunday, as a matter of fact." 

"It's disgusting," Helen said. 

"Everyone is different," Michael said dully. 

"Don't contradict me." Helen snapped. 

Agnes quickly asked if they'd caught anything. There was 
some loud, confused discussion of whether the fish should 
be left at the house, or whether Michael and Helen should 
take it all, or whether each man should keep what he caught. 
In the middle of this overly polite diplomatic frenzy, with 
all four of them talking at once, David saw that none of them 
wanted the fish at all. Somehow they came to the agreement 
that they would divide the fish equally, and then they were 
all walking towards the front hall. In a flurry of goodwill—or 
perhaps because of a mutual remembrance that they were a 
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family of sorts, after all—Helen and Michael said they would 
stay in close touch, and assured them that the house would 
soon sell, and when they were out the door and in their car 
David realized they'd left their share of fish on the counter. 

“What an afternoon,” Agnes said. “I’m going to bed.” 

She drifted down the hall. David stood there a moment 
looking after her, then listened to the percussive creaking of 
the walnut stairs as she ascended them. He went into the 
kitchen, stuffed the fish into the freezer and put on a pot of 
coffee. When it was ready he took a mug into the living room 
and looked around. The thick white curtains hadn’t been 
drawn, and the bay window was a great black mirror. Years 
ago he had installed a floodlight that lit up the yard and a 
portion of beach, so they could see the water at night—but 
he didn’t turn it on. The couch still bore the imprint of 
Agnes’s and Helen’s bodies. He supposed Michael and Helen 
were just about home now. He felt a stab of envy towards 
his brother. He wasn’t moving. They didn’t have to wake up 
every morning and wonder how many mote times they would 
sleep in their own room, or how many mote times they would 
be able to walk down the familiarly creaking stairs and eat 
breakfast in their own kitchen. 

He considered making a tour of the house. He hadn’t seen 
some of the rooms in months. It occurred to him that it would 
be possible to sell the house and not see them ever again. 
Not that anything particularly important had transpired in 
them, as far as he could recall, though a few unimportant 
things had. Perhaps I'll go in a moment, he thought. 

His eyes came to rest on the organ. He went and sat down 
sideways on the bench. He set his coffee next to him and 
pushed the roll-top cover open to reveal the four rows of 
white and black keys. They were immaculate: the cleaning 
woman dusted them twice a week. David reached under the 
keyboard and felt for the oN/orr key. It was in place, of 
course. He turned it slowly and a small red light came to life 
on the upper right side of the console. David swung his feet 
around so that he was sitting properly on the bench. The foot 
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pedals felt smooth and cool through his socks. He pushed 
one down and held it for a moment. The silence seemed to 
deepen. He laid his fingers on the lower keyboard, and pressed 
a few of the keys. After a moment he released them. Suddenly 
he was seized with the impression that someone was standing 
behind him, that someone was watching him from the door- 
way to the kitchen. He felt sure in his heart that it was 
Agnes—but when he turned to look there was no one. 


On the following evening, Saturday, there was a light snow. 
But the sky cleared Sunday morning and the bay was a brilliant 
plain of white. Agnes had arranged for Martha to come in 
for a couple hours midday, to vacuum and dust and neaten 
up. David stayed in the kitchen while Martha was working. 
He hated being in the house while she was around. He hated 
the bustling racket—the vacuuming in particular—but also 
the washing machine and dryer, the humming and rattling, 
the scattered rags and towels; there was no peace, in any 
heated part of the house, while she was there. But David had 
nowhere else to go. The roads had been plowed in the village, 
but he didn’t want to risk the embarrassment of getting stuck 
somewhere, and having to call while the tour was going on. 

At noon Agnes came in, dressed smartly in a cardigan and 
corduroy pants, and made them thin chicken and lettuce 
sandwiches without any mayonnaise. They could hear Martha 
bustling around upstairs. David engaged himself in the Metro 
Section. Occasionally he looked up at the ceiling, though he 
knew not to say anything to Agnes. She harbored little respect 
for his opinions on housecleaning. 

Their appointment was for one-thirty. After he finished 
his sandwich David looked at his watch and sighed heavily. 
He could feel annoyance emanating from Agnes as he did 
so, though she didn't look at him. They heard Martha's 
footsteps moving into the girls’ bedrooms, then into the 
spares. 

"I think I'll go up and change," David said. 

“All right," Agnes said. “Listen, I wanted to tell you 
something." 
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“What?” 

Agnes froze suddenly. A pinprick of desperation seemed 
to momentarily pierce her composure. “Oh, never mind.” 

David felt a thrill of power in his chest. He wondered what 
it was she wanted. It was difficult for him to suppress a smile. 
He couldn’t look at her. He felt that turning away would 
allow him to maintain the leverage she was surrendering—but 
his curiosity was too much for him. 

“What is it?” 

“Well, Sheri said it would be best not to mention the Met’s 
final decision—or the pipes. You know, how much it takes 
to keep them up, and all that.” She gave him a little fright- 
ened smile. “No need to scare people away.” 

David waved the plea aside, his lips tight, and shuffled 
into the hallway. 

Upstairs he sat on the edge of the bed to rest for a moment. 
He was stepping back into his loafers when he heard a car 
approaching—one with a low, throaty engine. He went to 
the window and saw a new silver BMW perched timidly at 
the end of the driveway, its rounded curves reflecting the 
black trees like an Escher drawing. Hot air quivered nervously 
off the hood. David remembered that Sheri had driven some- 
thing little, red, and Japanese—so this was them. He could 
barely make out two shadowy figures behind the windshield. 

Sheri arrived at one-thirty five. She honked as she drove 
in—whether at the prospective buyers or at the Flannigans, 
David wasn’t sure. Two men emerged from the BMW, both 
dressed in dark suits. The suits were nice, he thought, though 
the men looked a little overweight. They met Sheri on the 
driveway, all three talking at once, the two men gesturing 
triumphantly at the house. They paused to kiss Sheri on 
the cheek, and then seemed to lean forward again, listening 
intently. Sheri made a point which seemed to make them 
look around; one of them, a dark-haired man with a sharp 
nose (and a ponytail, David noticed) shook his head in amaze- 
ment, while the other—a young, pale man with short ted 
hair— looked intently up towards the windows. David stepped 
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back instinctively, wondering if he'd been spotted. He moved 
over to the window on the other side of the bed, but they 
had already started towards the house. 

Not wanting to be introduced to them alone, he hurried 
downstairs. Agnes was in the living room, smoking a cigarette 
with her feet up on the coffee table. 

“You look nice,” she said, looking him over. “Don’t make 
me jealous when our company arrives. ” 

“Very funny,” David said, not completely displeased. Ag- 
nes hadn’t commented on his dress in years. “Anyway, 
they’re here.” 

They looked at each other in silence. David’s heart was 
pounding. Probably from coming down the stairs so fast, he 
thought. But in a corner of his mind he wondered if he might 
finally be having one of the strokes she’d lectured him about 
all his married life. Agnes seemed to be searching him out. 
David returned the look a little mockingly, the way he some- 
times used to do when they teased each other for fun, but 
Agnes only sighed and stumped out her cigarette. 

They made it to the door just as Sheri was ringing the bell. 

“Hel/o,” Agnes said, poised on the edge of the doorstop 
as though she were greeting a long-lost cousin. Sheri had 
grown out her hair, David noticed, and she was wearing 
something in it to make it look wet. He thought it looked 
stringy, but wondered idly what she might look like in a 
bathing suit. 

“How are you?" Agnes said. “I love your hair." 

Sheri stepped inside, smiled stiffly at David, and took his 
hand with the firm grip he distastefully remembered. Her 
lips were dark red. 

“You must be Mark and Andrew,” Agnes said. David felt 
a tiny hint of betrayal: Agnes hadn’t told him she knew 
their names. 

“Hello, Mrs. Flannigan,” the red-haired man said. In the 
light of the hall his face seemed paler. They introduced them- 
selves by their first names only, then stepped inside, obviously 
restraining a desire to look around at the hall—the oak side- 
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boards, the iron chandelier—in order to meet David's eye. 

David shook hands with Andrew first: it was an ordinary 
handshake— dry, firm, strong, not as labored as Sheri’s. Two 
pumps. The flutey-voiced one, Mark, had a longer and slightly 
more bony hand, and he squeezed tighter, with a twinge of 
desperation, David thought. 

"It's a beautiful house," Mark said. "You've kept it very 
well." 

"Not at all," David said awkwardly. "Thank you. Thank 
you." 

^He painted it himself every year," Sheri announced. 

"Did you really?" Mark said, looking wildly around, as if 
to take in evidence of his work all at once. The ponytail 
bobbed after his head like a hooked snapper. “Unbelievable. 
I hope I can do as well when I’m your age.” 

“Mark,” Andrew said sternly. 

“What? Oh. I just meant you’ve done so much.” 

“I only did the exterior,” David stuttered. “Against the 
salt, you know.” 

“Of course,” Andrew said. 

“Nearly killed himself every year,” Agnes said. Everyone 
laughed except for David, who nonetheless felt obliged to 
smile. 

“Well,” Sheri said, in an infuriatingly hostessy tone which 
Agnes, to David’s amazement, seemed hardly to notice. 
“Shall we?” 

Agnes actually took her arm. The four of them trooped 
around the house, with Agnes and Sheri leading and pointing 
out highlights, and Andrew and Mark taking it all in and 
conferring to each other praises of almost everything—from 
the fireplaces to the wallpaper. David followed behind, saying 
nothing except when he couldn’t avoid it. 

When they came to the living room Sheri said, “Here are 
the bay windows I was telling you about. And /Zere is the 
organ, Andrew.” 

“Wow,” Andrew said. 

“Look at the view!” Mark said. 
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They all obediently looked. The snow had capped the piers 
out along the dock, and the dock itself blended into the white 
bay. “I can imagine what it would be like in the summer.” 

Andrew walked over towards the Wurlitzer with an in- 
tent expression. 

“It isn’t connected,” David said protectively. The prospect 
of mentioning the Metropolitan’s rejection seemed suddenly 
humiliating. “Some of the cables needed replacing a few years 
back, and since no one plays it—” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” Andrew said. He leaned over the 
Wurlitzer’s ridged cover and studied the foot pedals. Then 
he looked at David and tilted his head at the cover. “May I? 
I have to say I’ve never seen one so well kept.” He pushed 
the lid open. The lid’s shadow slid away actoss the keys. 

“Oh,” Andrew said admiringly. “Will you /oo& at that.” 
He ran his finger along the middle row, and lightly touched 
the top of the mezzo stop. 

“Wait'll you hear the pipes,” said Agnes. 

"I love hearing him play,” Mark said. "He's fantastic.” 

“I’m okay,” Andrew corrected him. He looked over the 
stops, out to the dock and the flat white bay. He nodded 
slowly. "We'll take it!” he joked. Everybody laughed but 
David, who again forced himself to smile. He was still both- 
ered by the idea of their using the organ—but with a slight 
shock he realized that his irritation arose less from his feelings 
about their sexuality than from the simple idea of their en- 
joying something together which he and Agnes had never 
experienced. He had a vision of her gazing wistfully over her 
friend’s shoulder at the sheets of music during that long-ago 
party, and briefly regretted that he had ever discouraged her 
from playing the instrument. 

“All right, Andrew,” Sheri said in a motherly tone. “We 
haven’t even seen the upstairs yet.” Andrew was studying the 
stops, which were labeled in small, capital, navy-blue letters. 

They filed up the stairs. Agnes led them into the spare 
bedrooms first—the rooms where, David couldn't help think- 
ing, Katie had periodically slept on respite from college, 
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and graduate school, and her husband. The bedrooms were 
crowded with four people inside them, and David lingered 
in the doorway. 

“I love how the wood beams show in these upstairs rooms,” 
Andrew said. “They take you back in time.” 

“They really do,” Sheri said. “Look! You can see the yacht 
club pier from here.” 

“They have patties out there in the summer,” Agnes said. 
“Some of them aren’t bad.” 

“Really,” Mark said. He glanced meaningfully at Andrew, 
who looked blankly back, the flesh under his chin sagging 
in feigned incomprehension. David decided he would later 
confront Agnes with the fact that yacht club parties were 
terrible even when you did fit in. He made a mental note 
to tell her that lying to prospective buyers bothered him 
on principle. 

“Shall we have a look at the bedroom? The closets are both 
walk in.” Sheri went to the door of David’s closet and turned 
to Agnes with an inquiring look. 

“Ah—David?” Agnes said. 

“Oh,” Sheri and David said together. 

David flushed. “Sure. It may not be too neat.” 

Sheri turned up the corners of her lips and opened the 
door. The closet was tidy enough, though his shoes were in 
a jumble. Andrew and Mark made appreciative noises. 

“Our first apartment wasn’t that big,” Mark said. He smiled 
at David. “We’re from Manhattan,” he explained. “You 
know. Sheri said you guys lived there for a while.” 

“For a little while, yes,” David said. 

There was an uncomfortable silence. 

Andrew walked over to the window. “Yet another great 
view.” 

“All those trees along the driveway bloom in spring,” Agnes 
promised hurriedly. 

“Mmm,” Mark said, moving over towards the window 
where David had watched them get out of their car. “I bet 
they’re beautiful.” 
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“With the windows open you can smell the flowers from 
the front garden. You see the trellis over the porch? David 
used to keep it covered with roses. He stopped when he found 
out how much I loved them. But if you're disciplined it really 
isn't that much work." 

“I stopped when it began ruining my back,” David said, 
infuriated. 

“You really did do a lot around here,” Sheri said sweetly. 

David said nothing. 

“What a lovely bed,” Mark said. 

“Oh, yes. It was a wedding present. From David's parents,” 
Agnes told him. 

"When were you married?" Mark asked. 

"Don't ask," Agnes said, laughing hoarsely. "You were 
both in diapers." 

“I think it’s terrific, that you've stayed together all these 
yeats," Mark said. He turned to Agnes. "We're thinking of 
getting married. I don't know if Sheri told you." 

“No,” Agnes said, smiling at Sheri. 

"[ didn't, actually," Sheri said. "Things have been so 
busy—” 

“Oh, yes. A big huge wedding. Who knows? Maybe we 
could have the reception out at the yacht club.” 

"You should,” Sheri said. “I wonder if they rent it out?” 

“I don’t know,” Agnes said. She glanced quickly at David, 
who was scowling at the rug near his bedside table. "We've 
got our own dock, you see, so we don’t get around to using 
the yacht club quite as much . . .” 

"Of course not," Andrew said. 

“Well,” Sheri said. “What should we see next? I guess—” 

"You haven't seen the pipes," David said abruptly. They 
all turned to him, surprised. 

"No," Andrew said seriously. "I'd like to have a look at 
those.” 

David nodded silently and they filed back into the hallway. 
Behind him he heard the woody, resonant sound of a finger 
tapping one of the thin mahogany posters of the bed. 
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“This is something I could live with,” Mark was saying. 

David flushed. He walked slowly through the twilit hall, 
opened the door to the attic, and pretended to fumble for 
the chain. He waited until he felt the color drain from his 
face. Then he pulled the chain. The pipes shone brightly, 
and cast long rounded shadows on the rear wall. He stepped 
aside, proud in spite of himself. 

“Wow,” Andrew said. “Look at that. That really is 
something.” 

“It’s not easy to keep up,” David said. “You have to go 
through an eight or nine hour cleaning job twice a year at 
the very least. Probably more if you’re using it all the time.” 

Mark poked his head into the attic and whistled. 

“But you've kept it up yourself,” Andrew said, nodding 
at David. 

“Oh, yes,” David said. “Religiously.” He didn’t look at 
his wife, whose glare he could feel boring into him, but he 
gave Sheri a big smile. 

Sheri smiled right back. “Of course, someone could be 
hired to take care of the pipes . . .” 

"Not really." 

The real-estate agent rolled her eyes in the same mock- 
motherly manner she'd taken with Andrew downstairs, but 
David thought he saw her jaw clench slightly. 

"It's not a simple job," he explained. "I learned from a 
professional who came out from Connecticut. You'd have a 
hard time around here finding someone who's willing to learn 
how to do it. But if you don’t do it, there's the issue of rust, 
which means replacing pipes, which means a lot of money. 
They don't make these pipes anymore. Also, if you lose any 
of the original pieces the whole organ decreases in value— 
sharply." 

Andrew asked if the pipes were all original and David said 
that they were. 

Mark pulled his head out of the attic and peered at David. 
“You put so much work into this thing—didn’t you ever 
want to play it?” 
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“Oh,” David said. “No, I just kept it up. It wasn’t my 
thing to play it. Other people—we had friends who played 
it. Agnes played some,” he added lamely. 

“I took four lessons,” Agnes said. “David just likes keeping 
things up. That's his passion.” 

"It's just a hobby," David muttered. 

Andrew nodded slowly, and the silence seemed to thicken. 
They were all looking at David as though he was making 
a confession. 

“Well, that's about it," David said abruptly, and yanked 
on the chain. They stood there a moment longer in semi- 
darkness. David felt oddly responsible for leading them now, 
since he had brought them to the attic. 

“You haven’t seen the guest cottage,” he said. 

“Oh yes,” Sheri said at once. “You must see that.” 

They tromped back down the stairs. In the living room 
David said he was tired and he would catch up with them. 
When they'd gone he went to the kitchen and poured himself 
a large scotch and water. He pulled the curtains on the window 
in front of the kitchen table and sat down. He had the same 
feeling of casual confinement he'd felt as a small child during 
one of his mother's long tea parties. He wished there were 
some way he could get out of saying good-bye to these people. 
Why hadn't he made arrangements for this afternoon? 

Halfway through his drink it came to him that it would 
be unthinkable to reappear with scotch on his breath. He 
looked through a kitchen drawer, where Agnes sometimes 
kept sugar-free gum. But there wasn't any, so he took his 
glass and headed upstairs to finish his drink and brush his 
teeth. He sat down on the bed and drank slowly and steadily, 
gazing at one of the posters of the bed. In a few minutes he 
heard voices in the kitchen. 

He felt warm. The unpleasantness of the afternoon was 
fading slightly around the edges. He floated into the bath- 
room, set his expression carefully, then stared resignedly into 
the mirror. 

He stood riveted. 
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His father’s face had descended on him at last. The thin 
gray eyebrows, the slightly protruding nose-hairs, the dimple 
which, in certain expressions and under certain lighting condi- 
tions (he knew with his own face from photographs) success- 
fully offset his heavy frame, the yellowish jowls, the narrow, 
creased forehead, with its shadows and lines tracing the surface 
like dry canals—it was all, in a ghostly way, there. David did 
not think of himself as an especially vain man when it came 
to his looks, yet how had he missed the stages of transforma- 
tion? For there must have been stages, he thought. He stared 
unsteadily—at himself, and yet not. 

The skin around his eyes set David’s heart beating even 
faster. For there below the edges of his eyebrows was the same 
carefully folded flesh which as a boy he had longed to unfold. 
(Would it be impossible, he’d wondered? Could the curved 
flesh be armored, like a lizard’s?) There were the crow’s- 
feet—the angle of which were the only true indicators of 
feeling in his father’s face—which factored so heavily into the 
emotional weather of the day. And there were the exhausted 
stretches of skin below the eyes—so many hours of lost sleep 
condensed into two tiny sacks. 

Fascinated with himself, David opened his eyes wide, so 
that the crow's-feet almost faded. He raised his hands to his 
face. With his middle fingers he undid the hooded wrinkles 
at the edges of his eyes; with his ring fingers he lifted the 
sacs of flesh below them. He smiled and watched the dimple 
appear. Miraculous. He was himself again. He held sull. He 
felt a burst of hope—a resurgence of general, simple desire. 
He felt like throwing a party—his own party. He would in- 
vite— who? Everyone! The yacht club committee! The histori- 
cal society! The neighbors! Who cared? He didn't want to 
leave the house. He wanted to stay. The thought of the little 
four-room apartment in Lexington made him almost sick 
with impatience. He wouldn't go. He would ruin the plan 
somehow. He stuck his tongue out at it—but the yellow, 
slug-like fatness of his tongue startled him, and he pulled it 
back in. 
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Agnes called his name again from downstairs. He withdrew 
his fingers, and the years returned together with his father. 
All right, he thought grimly. All right. He thought maybe 
he’d begun to understand women’s decisions to have their 
faces lifted. He had always been amused by facelifts, by the 
constantly surprised expression which seemed inevitably to 
result—but if it was between that or turning into one’s father 
. . . He delicately rinsed his face, taking care not to look in 
the mirror again, and patted himself dry with one of the hand 
towels that Agnes had designated, from time immemorial, for 
the exclusive use of guests. Then he returned the towel to its 
place and snapped out the light. 

Downstairs everyone was happy. Agnes and Mark were 
talking animatedly about the glory of summer in Little Bay; 
Sheri and Andrew were pointing things out to each other 
from the hall window in the manner of children at a zoo. The 
combination of voices was boisterous, musical and entirely 
unfamiliar. As he descended the stairs he felt as though he 
were descending into a cocktail party in someone else’s home. 

They all turned to him, smiling. If Agnes had handed him 
a glass of wine he would hardly have been surprised. He’d 
forgotten to brush his teeth, he realized. 

“Well,” he said, feeling suddenly exhausted. “You saw ev- 
erything?” 

“You have an absolutely wonderful place here,” Andrew 
said. 

“Thanks. I’m so glad you liked it.” 

There was a brief silence, during which David felt the 
remnant of some previous communication pass unspoken be- 
tween the four of them. Then they began saying good-bye. 
Mark and Andrew shook David’s hand and told him how 
nice it was to meet him. Sheri thanked him for his time and 
generosity. The girl told Agnes, in an excited, ridiculous tone, 
that she’d call her tomortow. Agnes walked them back into 
the hall, and the timbre of the women’s conversation seemed 
to rise and stretch taut before it was severed, mercifully, by 
the heavy sound of the front door closing. 
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Agnes walked quickly into the living room. He could tell 
by the way she avoided looking at him directly that she was 
vety nervous. 

“Well?” she said, neatening a stack of magazines on the 
coffee table. She had bought and borrowed a few copies of 
Architectural Digest on Sheri’s advice; apparently they had 
been referenced during the afternoon. 

“I don't know,” David said evenly. 

“I thought they were charming,” Agnes began. 

“Charming,” David repeated. He frowned at the carpet 
with the sickly-sweet feeling of surrender and betrayal that 
always fell through his gut when he picked a fight with her. 

He pressed on anyway. “I didn’t like them,” he said. He 
headed into the kitchen, feeling Agnes bristle behind him. 
"I didn't like them—fingering our bed.” 

“David, please,” she said, following him. “They weren’t 
fingering it. They didn’t even touch it.” 

“They did touch it.” 

“You don’t want to sell the house,” Agnes accused. 

"That's not it,” David said, pouring himself another scotch 
and water—very little water. Agnes watched, frowning. "It's 
just that I want to sell the house to people who will be good 
for it.” He stared out the window. The BMW was pulling 
cautiously into the street. 

Agnes tapped out an angry little rhythm with her foot. 
“Well, I think they’re wonderful. They had more to say and 
mote grace to say it with than—than our grandson, to begin 
with. I think they’re wonderful people, David. After you 
disappeared Andy was talking about forming a sextet. They 
want to use the place for parties. It's exactly what we’ ve always 
talked about—what you’ ve always talked about. For the god- 
damn house to go on living.” 

David turned and barely caught her expression before look- 
ing deep into his glass. She was watching him intently. Suspi- 
cion came off her like heat. 

“Parties,” he snorted. “What kind of people do you think 
they'll have at these parties? And what about their wedding 
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patty? A gay wedding reception at the Yacht Club! Walter 
will drop straight into the bay! I can just see his expression 
when they step out of that little BMW of theirs. Where are 
they going to have the ceremony, the Congregational Church? 
The whole idea makes me sick, to be honest, and don’t look 
at me that way because yes I Aave had one already, and I'm 
damn well having another. We don’t have gay prospective 
house buyets over every day: it’s a special occasion.” 

David took a long sip of his drink. He wanted to close his 
eyes as the cool burn ran down the back of his throat, but 
he was afraid of appearing too satisfied in front of Agnes 
while they were fighting. Instead he stole a glance at her. 
Her eyes were focused on the table. Her face had hardened. 
She looked exactly like her mother, he thought hatefully: a 
deadly, beautiful queen, the skin stretched smooth and thin 
and cold-looking over her forehead, the blue eyes unap- 
proachably clear and deep, the fine, thin-boned jaw set pre- 
cisely, the spine erect, the shoulders thrown back. Then her 
eyes flashed at him under the bright fluorescent lights, and 
he felt his stomach churn with fear. 

“I wonder if I’ve ever seen you uglier,” she said quietly. 

David put his glass down on the table with a slightly louder 
thump than he intended. “What’s that supposed to mean?” 

Agnes waved the question aside with an irritated gesture. 
“They’re sure to make an offer.” 

"We'll refuse.” 

“On what grounds?” 

"We'll tell them we've decided to stay.” 

“It’s pathetic. I'll have no part in it.” 

"Jesus, Agnes! Since when are you so sympathetic to the 
gay movement?" 

"David, we're in the twentieth century here, in case you 
haven't noticed! They're just people. They aren't automati- 
cally part of a zzovezzent—any more than I was, really.” 

The radiator ticked three times in lazy succession. David's 
mind seemed to skip over what he had just heard without 
imparting any meaning to it. 
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Agnes sat completely still, not looking at him. 

“What did you say?” he asked finally. 

“I admit that they’re committed, whereas I was only. . . 
Agnes paused delicately. “Experimenting. But that’s not 
the point.” 

David stared at her. She folded her arms and looked back 
at him with frank curiosity, her eyes flat and distant. 

“Experimenting with what?” he asked. 

Agnes tegarded him a moment longer, then sighed and 
began hunting through her purse for a cigarette. 

“Agnes? Experimenting with what?” 

She lit a match. “Forget it.” 

“What are you telling me here?” 

“David, for Christ’s sake.” She seemed to inhale her annoy- 
ance. “You know, I even hoped you would notice, some- 
times.” 

She glanced up and looked quickly away and it began to 
dawn on him that she was relating an event that had actually 
occurred in time and space. “Just when did this experiment 
take place, exactly?” 

"I won't speak to you if you're going to use that tone of 
voice. After all your extracurricular activities—honestly, you 
have no right." 

"That was long ago and meant nothing." 

"You always say that. But it meant something to me, you 
see. They meant something to me. All of them." 

David touched his fingertips to his temple and closed his 
eyes. It was a gesture he used in court sometimes, when 
unexpected evidence came to light. 

"When was this, Agnes?" 

"Oh, it wasn't just once," Agnes said quickly. When she 
saw his eyebrows shoot up she added, "Well, it wasn't. But 
the first time—I suppose the first time was that horrible year, 
that year you were all wrapped up in the Henderson estate, 
and Katie left for school." 

“In Westridge?” 

“In Westridge, yes.” 


» 
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David cast his mind desperately back to their house, the 
small, expensive, sunny lot, the blue kidney-shaped pool. 
An absurd picture formed in his mind, of Agnes wrestling 
another woman on their green vinyl couch. His throat felt 
dry and tight. 

“But we were so young then!” he croaked. “How could 
you have done that when we were so young?” 

Agnes laughed as soon as the words were out, and he 
realized how foolish they sounded. But when he looked at 
her—helplessly, as if for a cue—he could see that she felt 
sympathetic, that she was possibly even trying to restrain 
herself from taking his hand. The blood rushed to his face. 

“We didn’t seem young then,” Agnes said at last. “We 
seemed old.” 

She exhaled a bluish jet of smoke. She smoked gracefully, 
David thought, like a movie star. 

“And how long did it go on?” 

“Oh,” Agnes slid an ashtray in front of her and flicked her 
cigarette distractedly. “I don’t know.” She arched her back 
and tilted her head to one side. She was growing tired with 
him. She was growing bored! At a time like this! He could 
hardly believe it, and yet at the same time it seemed to be 
inevitable. It was like an eclipse. Her eyes, her hair, her 
shoulders—all of her seemed to be moving inexorably into 
shadow. He could tell it was an effort for her to remain seated 
at the table. 

“I wasn’t keeping track, dear,” she said. “But it wasn’t 
very long. It’s important that you know that, I suppose, 
though you were never thoughtful enough to tell me the 
same about the women yoz slept with in Westridge. Or here,” 
she added. 

“I didn’t sleep with anyone in Westridge,” David said auto- 
matically. 

“Oh, David.” Agnes held his eye for a moment, then rose 
abruptly to look for a piece of sugar-free candy. She began 
rummaging through the drawers while she spoke. “Please 
don’t bother. Sandra Peters saw you in the middle of the 
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night—after she brought her son, what’s his name, that 
chubby blue-eyed boy who had a crush on Kate for all those 
years; anyway, he had an eye infection, and she brought him 
in to meet that ophthalmologist who had an office in your 
building—and she saw you with some poor girl behind one 
of the dumpsters, in the parking lot on the edge of the woods. 
It was during one of your all night vzgz/s.” She slammed a 
drawer shut and spun furiously around to face him. 

David opened his mouth, then closed it. He had completely 
forgotten the incident. To have it remembered to him thus 
after all those years—it was as though he’d had a part of his 
life showed to him by a hidden camera. He found himself 
remembering the scene from what he imagined would have 
been Sandra Peters’s perspective. He couldn’t remember his 
own perspective, exactly, though he could just recall the 
slightly acrid perfume of the girl mingling with the smell of 
the carbon paper and also the fresh, green smell of the woods. 
It must have been summer, David thought. 

Agnes was standing still, watching him. He felt the weight 
of her stare beat into his skin like sunlight. He didn’t know 
what to say. He maintained his composure with a great effort. 

“That’s ridiculous, Agnes,” he ventured. 

Agnes gasped and wrung her hands in sheer frustration. 
He was terribly afraid that she might begin to cry. 

“Please, David. We didn’t do a good job at loving each 
other,” she said. “We truly didn’t. Please let’s not sit here 
and try to pretend we did. That’s really the one thing I can’t 
do. We can still have a decent time together even now, I 
think, if only we don’t try to do that.” 

He found it difficult to look into her face. He couldn't 
remember the last time she had beseeched him for any reason 
other than to move from the house. He shrugged reflexively. 

“All right, Agnes. Let's not get overexcited. " 

"I'm not getting overexcited. I don't want to pretend. I 
won't allow you to make me pretend." 

“I wasn't aware that I was making you do anything.” 

“Of course you were trying to make me pretend! But I 
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won't try to pretend we're happy. We're not happy. It isn’t 
enough to eat together and read books and watch the leaves 
fall off of the trees. It isn’t enough to have Katie and Brian 
over whenever their schedules and their therapists allow it! 
Goddamnit David, I am a/one here! Can't you see,” she said, 
as if to herself, "that I am alone." 

" Agnes," David said— but she had left the kitchen. 

Forafew moments David thought about absolutely nothing 
at all. He finished his scotch and stared into space. His mind 
felt gray, like the winter sky and the frozen bay: heavy with 
matter but absent of detail. When a distinct thought did 
come to him it was simply that he wanted to pretend. What 
was wrong with pretending? It was what he knew how to do. 
It was what he had been taught. And it seemed to work quite 
well. Besides, he thought angrily, it was what she knew. 
Certainly there were emotional moments, moments of irratio- 
nal behavior—but for the most part, pretending served an 
important purpose . . . David realized this clearly, as an 
empirical truth: what they had done with their lives was 
pretend. His was a set of behaviors—yes, even a state of 
mind—that could be correctly defined by this one simple 
word. He saw fleetingly, as if through a mist, that the word 
had negative connotations when connected with love, which 
of course ought to be connected with hope (he remembered 
quite clearly a Sunday school lesson from his childhood) which 
in turn ought to be connected with faith—and a great fear 
stitred in the depths of his being, and threatened to rise and 
break the surface of his consciousness. He told himself to relax, 
to be sensible; he forced himself to lapse into unknowingness, 
knowing at the same moment that he would eventually forget 
this entire point of view. Already it was slipping, fading into 
the horizon of his mind—and now he could barely remember 
its meaning, and could no longer feel its import. Anyway, 
he thought, sitting up straighter in his chair, one must be 
practical, and what was there to do from here? Of course 
it would be impossible to behave as though nothing had 
transpired, because Agnes had done what she had done. That 
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was a shame. A shame indeed. But had anything changed 
fundamentally between them? No. It had not. The knowledge 
of this, and also the fear that was sinking even farther into 
the depths of his conscience, somehow made him feel very 
tited. He stared at one wooden leg of the table until it filled 
his vision. Outside it had grown quite dark. He wondered 
what time it was. 

The radiator beside the counter began to hiss. Above his 
head and over the living room and throughout the house the 
pipes clanged and rattled with heat, and David went out and 
fell heavily onto the couch, where he slept the whole night 
as if dead. 


The next day he came home from the supermarket to find 
Agnes on the telephone with the real-estate agent. He could 
tell right away that they wanted the house. Agnes hung up 
the phone and told him crisply that they were prepared to 
pay the full price. It was the first thing she had said to David 
that day. 

They wanted to act right away, she told him. They wanted 
to move in as soon as possible. For tax purposes, they said. 

“What did you tell her?” David asked. He stood holding 
plastic bags full of groceries. His mouth felt stuffed with wool. 

"I told her I'd talk to you and call her back.” 

David put the bags down on the table. 

"David," she said. "I've been thinking." 

He was unable to look at her. Sunlight poured through 
the windows. The kitchen was bright and warm, and seemed 
a different room altogether from the one they'd argued in 
the night before. David thought suddenly of a poem written 
by a soldier in the Revolutionary War, something about "the 
blessed oblivion of trees." 

" About what?" he said. 

“Well, maybe it's not such a good idea for you to leave 
the house." 

He glanced at her with a surge of hope. But her face was 
alien and unreadable and held no trace of the sympathetic, 
penitent expression he'd anticipated. 
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“What do you mean?” 

Agnes drew in a breath and exhaled it. “Perhaps it would 
be best if you stayed in the house and I left.” 

David felt suddenly thrust into the harsh, acute super- 
teality which attends the scene of a fatal accident. He heard 
himself point out the preposterousness of her suggestion. 

"It isn’t preposterous in the least," Agnes said. She began 
putting away the groceries. "People do it all the time. It's 
actually very simple. I want to leave and you want to stay. I 
suppose what that means in the end is that we can either get 
a divorce, or else I can just move into the apartment at Norris 
Farms and pay for it from our savings.” 

" Agnes," he said firmly. 

“What?” 

She turned and looked at him with a clear plastic bag of 
ted apples dangling from her hand. She was dressed, he 
suddenly noticed, in a gray suit. He’d never seen it before. 
It was a fine, expensive business suit, and he saw that it was 
well-tailored. She looked ready for a meeting. Her hair was 
up. Her eyes were clear and bright—her entire countenance 
was alert and interested. The fullness of her attention electri- 
fied him. He wondered how long she’d been planning this, 
and how deep the plan went. He felt a chill of panic creeping 
upwards along his spine, towards the back of his neck. Yet 
he felt certain that just now she was open to anything he 
might say, to any confession of sentiment or feeling, even 
adverse—to anything at all, in fact, except for what he was 
compelled to say, what he felt he must say, which would be 
a sensible recital of the practicalities, of the natural order of 
their universe . . . Oh, but she looked beautiful! He suddenly 
wanted to kiss her. Their eyes met for an instant, and he saw 
her pupils go soft and black; he saw her lips part with a 
simple, good and natural thirst, and in that moment he 
thought he might indeed kiss her, that he had lost the path, 
and that all he had ever wanted to keep safe was his love for 
her, and hers for him; he felt some withered part of his soul 
begin to stir, and he took an awkward, hesitant step towards 
her across the white kitchen floor. 
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But his legs froze—out of decades of habit? out of childish 
uncertainty? who knows, in the end, why we fail to love? —and 
fear took hold of his heart, and his lips uttered the words, 
“Let’s be reasonable,” and he saw her eyes narrow, and her 
mouth close, and the corners of her lips fall—and she was 
lost to him. 
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Three Poems by James Cummins 


We'll Always Have Paris 


The buildings stand, with all zzzezzzoz changed 
from what designed and built them— killer ants, 
their Gallic genes resembling old blueprints, 

by chance achieved the neoclassic age. 


But building such a world's beyond them now. 
They name their power that of unmaking— 
authors of destabilizing force. (Marking 

one's time is a kind of genius: Tzo, Dow.) 


The French can lie, and yet again can lie; 
they lie standing or sitting, if so required. 
And no penalty for their lies—their true, tired 
allies must now bear their discourse. Or try. 


The bully comes when you are most vain— 
Time's answer to your flourishing. The Doubt 
that follows almost father to that gout. 

But to ally oneself with time and change, 


instead of to resist, is mask, regent— 

a flattery of time, betraying real 

discourse . . . You bend, seasoning the eel, 
pretending to yourself you are its agent. 
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Edmund and Elena Wilson Have Dinner with 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and Her Husband, 
Eugen Boissevain, August 6, 1948 


Is it hot in here, or is it just me? 

They both seem so much older now than I— 
can this be so? Do women age like dogs, 

or something out of Wilde? Seven years, 

for every one we live? He cuts her meat. 


Good God, that inward stare! I loved her so. 

The self-absorption’s thickened like her hide. 

I knew all this before, of course. I knew. 

And got out early like the pig I am. 

She's jowly, tense. E/Zer/y. It’s nineteen years. . . 


What was Elena saying when they left? 
Arm in arm, as if I'd ceased to be? 

They walked along the garden for an hour, 
Elena kindly offering E. her laugh. 

Two women, arm in arm, whose toes I've— 


What? What'd I say? Blurted something out— 
but what? It must have been unpleasant: clouds 
are forming on the brow of Mt. Monadnock. 
I've added to the burden of his days! 

Good Christ, am I going through the change? 


Why are they looking at me with such hate? 

Why can't I just remember what I said? 

We've drunk too much; we always drink too much. 
I hear Herse/f—she calls my name loudly, 

a tone of bemusement hiding her rage: 


"So are you going to pass him the gravy, 
or must the three of us go over there, 
and by God take the boat by force?" I see 
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Elena’s face, alarmed; I look at Gene, 
his face savage, full of remorse; then down 


at those gravy-less potatoes. I stare 

again at E., at E.—are we a// insane? 

“Of course," I mumble, “the gravy.” I look 
about wildly—thank God, it's near my plate! 
Is there no window in this goddamn house? 


To Helen Vendler and Jorie Graham 
at Harvard 


I. 


I love the way the self-appointed save us. 

I love how love enables all those good- 
not-great minds to decide we don’t get it. 
The seeing of the not-there in the there 

is virtue in a poet, less so in love— 

love fails to see anointing is itself 

a fallacy about creation, death . . . 

We marvel at love's righteousness, its cheek. 


The finger pointing at the moon is not, 

I've heard, the moon. What does anointing teach, 
but the anointer’s hope? (And were there oils 
involved? A powerful vibration, hum?) 

We know this need is self-love in disguise— 

will no one rid us of anointers, then? 


II. 


The wrong new ones won out at century's start: 
the Woolfs were at the door, Carlos, Old Ez. 
Felicities of self instead of phrase 
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would be the new measure, the new lockstep, 
replacing Vanity with vanities. 

It took a while, enforcement of the new— 
these democrats, these haters of the Jew. 

A nod to Stevens, and the field was theirs. 


The poem on the page is still a mirror— 
gives back the one who made it, in its frame 
gives back the one who reads in it a truth 
beyond his ken. (Or hers.) Now self is all: 
thus we become the darkness that we love 
to talk about, claim we’re the product of. 
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Stephen Burt 


Morningside Park 


Without fear or fault, the green 
Expanse of it drops off at acute 
Angles, sudden and inconveniently, 
Till laden branches bless the rest of the boulevard. 
Here you too may mail a letter abroad, 
Or unfold laundry, 
Perform essential services, clip shade 
In transient humidity. 
Bedazzled, 
Like a friend you’ve missed for yeats, except 
That he doesn’t know who you are, or want to, 
This puffy guy jogs up 
Then down, then up the stairs. 
I want to cry 
At all costs: Look, quick wind, I’m one of you! 
But each afternoon 
The sun strikes, as in bowling, 
And all is cleared away, although the wind 
Competes: it cleans its area, then punches 
Out as night comes on 
And drops off the residues, rainily, later, in Queens, 
Among the distant congregations. Somebody 
Trots a cat on a leash; the smaller 
Mutts look up a bit, unnerved, 
And prance up, almost bounce, on their back legs, 
Having their very 
Own vertiginous day. 


Nothing I say can satisfy those I care for. 
Appropriate flowers grow harder and harder to find. 
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Two Poems by Benjamin Scott Grossberg 


Icarus Explains 


There is no death in the sun. I know it will look far otherwise 
to anyone watching from shore, anyone standing 


at the blue Aegean, pointing up at a mythical bird soaring 
too close 

to the light, anyone milling in markets who catches what 
must seem 


to be a stone falling, or rather, a stone pitching a moment 
as the last of my feathers fly away from me like tiny birds 
themselves, 


each discovering individual flight, and the wax spills out, 
hardens to lace as it falls back toward the ocean. I know 


it will look like an image of failure. How could it look 
otherwise 
with Daedalus leagues below me screaming himself hoarse, 


jerking his earth-heavy body like a moth in an attempt to 
stabilize 

his flight, shouting up that the sun will kill me. But there 
is no death 


in the sun. At that height my lungs will fill with purer air 
and I will meet the brightness like a lover. I will open my 
wings 


and my eyes, which will, in a manner, burn with his face. 
What else can it look like from a distance but failure, 
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how can anyone expect to understand from solid earth? 
What falls away, what burns, is mere husk thrown off, 


and I will emerge lighter, able to continue rising into his arms 
without the trappings of wax and feathers, without the 
shouting 


of Daedalus or the blue Aegean, where men 
who don’t understand will look skyward, shield their eyes 


and see, or think they see, something impossible 
in the clear sky—a domain they have surrendered to 
mythology, 


birds, clouds and the beautiful, unreachable, life-giving 
sun— 
light meeting light. 


Zharkov, Discovered in 1997, Translated 
Sometime After the Year 2000 


Besides analyzing dirt, pollen, and even its stomach contents, 
a primary task is to extract DNA for cloning .. . 
—AP, 10.21.99 
1. 


It has been twenty-three ages encased in ice. I do not 
remember; 

my body remembers and informs me: tells in an ache 
which echoes 

into these new limbs from a distant pattern, a tiny photon 

of information brightening inside each cell. 

This second 

birth 

feels like a defrosting, cold limbs remembering pliability, 
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a cold heart remembering (from twenty-three ages before 
I was remade) warmth. 


I was moved in a block of ice, found with just my tusks 
breaking the surface of a world in which all things live and die, 
ivory polished by the wind of a thousand human generations. 
My least sensate part bore 
each day’s weather, what would have 
devoured me, while not removing me from life as it 
manifests itself 
in other things, would have removed the possibility 
from me. 


But someone found my tusks and projected something 
underneath the ice; a scientist bent to feel my hair. 


2. 


I was carried to the only environment that could sustain me, 
a cave in Khatanga, the coldest part of our planet, but still not 
cold enough. There a dozen men in lab coats worked 
over me, thawing each piece, searching 
through what the 

cold 
had somehow left preserved if dehydrated: powdered mulch 
in my stomach, dry waste in my bowels, impulses of death 
a fine silt 


dusting my brain, like a fall of very dry snow. Those thoughts 

are gone. Yet they are here in a body which remembers 

inside each cell, animating desire with the stiffness of a 
sore muscle, 

that bends, cracks and overcomes the stiffness. 


The rough skin, 
hair coarse as thick hemp, begins to feel like the cracking 
in spring but still somehow retains its weight as armor. 
Those thoughts 
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of death live in the motions of my body, the musculature 
structuring my flesh, the ability to run and trumpet 
to a frozen universe, which may or may not respond in kind. 


3. 


I was numb to the pain of dissection, the search for what I 
could not see though it was clearly mine: an intact string 
of information, a model of what I was meant to be, that might 
enable a restructuring of the whole. 
I cannot say 

what it felt like to have hands reach inside my numb body, 
where there is pain and can never be, cannot explain the 

scraping 
of my powdered blood. 


But something remained in the spheres of dry white ice 
which were my eyes, the crumbling leather of my liver, 
lungs and heart. And they pulled it out of me, found 
what I was 

had stayed cold until I was ready to live, reborn 
in a world of spring. I cannot hold this technology, cannot 

like it, 

but it has animated 


the heart of a desiccated thing. Spring on top of the world 
is colder and there are no flowers. I relearn what to eat 
in a context of hyperconsciousness: where all men wear 
lab coats. My world is bound 

by the science that remade me, 
but elegant with formation of ice. You would not know it, 
you'd feel it 


like cold: but this thick skin feels freedom, this dry heart 
blood, and though each cell is ful! and cannot help but 
enact its inheritance, my thoughts, my thoughts feel new. 
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Three Poems by Julie Sheehan 


Cutworm 


Wherefore the cutworm, that consumeth not what he 
destroys, 

that sunders below the leaf, that razes at the spindle, 
that severs the stem’s base, disdaining to carry off the 
fallen? 

Wherefore the reaping, when he harvesteth not? 


To what divinity is he homage? what New World, Hun, 
this slow marauder of earthen banks? 

He cares nothing for trophies of conquest; he forsakes 
them freely; 

the foliage and plume of felled peppers he disregards; 

his triumph is not the slump of eggplants and broad spinach; 

his glory is not the slack arms of sweet peas, whose fingers 
loosen on the soil where they dropped (they furl 
to the morning sun, shedding green, 
no more enraptured of fences). 

He is the Contradictor. He brings death to new life; 

he introduces the Bitter One’s point of view. 

He is Excrement, the servant of leavings. 


He ends the world in icy trumpets of wrath; his god is angry 
and unkind. 
His god has sent a worm to diminish us. 


Or he is wit, its purpose to observe, slicing what comes 
before it, 
that we may start and laugh at its clean divide. 

Then is his plunder our plunder. 

Then is his nature on our behalf, for at our pleasure he cleaves. 
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Then is he legendary: Paul Bunyon, delighting in the ax. 

He lays the blade against the pale throats of the seedlings, 

he worships their slight bodies, their top-heavy heads; 

he sees they have not yet learned to stand straight, 
unquivering; 

he topples them at their very foot. 


Let us praise and thank the cutworm, for he is joyous; 

he has shown us the sectet lure of the vandal. 

Let us praise and thank him for epic excess; 

let us praise his wastefulness. 

Without him, the endless wild grape would astonish us, 
its panic of length overgrowing sensible oak; 

without him, we would wonder too long at the also 
unfathomable path of robins, their swift choices of flight, 
obliquities leaving us no trail, no wake. 


Cast Stones 


And there is weeping and scratching of the face; 

And there are the hoarse cries of the accused, 

And her hair is wet, slapped across her cheek like kelp; 

And there is the babble of curiosity, for life in the village 
is not without incident after all; 

And here are the seven brothers, unmoved, with concrete 
chests like hulls filled with ballast; 

They make no sound, neither cries nor whispers, 
but surround her with the confounding 
silence of inevitability. 

And here is her father, eyes scanted. 

For days he has seen only rocks and feet. 

For days his ears have burned with rumors, rustles, 
murmutous lies; 
shameful imaginings in his forehead, burrowing. 
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And where is her mother? Where sisters? 
Here is only torment, twisted like cloth, the loose corner of it 
a tent-fly clapping. 


It is too late for the crowd of watchers; they have undressed 
her already. 

At the first news, they unwind her wrap, her veil; 

At night they dream of her handled thigh, touching 
where they suppose other men touched; 

At night they awaken at a puff of air: zs 77 you slipping into 
my tent, barefoot and scented like a Roman? 

Is iż I whom you seek? Is it I, ardent ghost? Is it I, breath 
of my unchaste desire? 

It is too late for these men, who have already possessed her 
and been possessed. 


(But she has not been possessed, not daring. 

She faltered in love with the curly-haired one; she twisted free 
of his warm skin, his salt and rough hands; 

Fear dried her and made her run.) 

Fear dries her still, turning her screams to a rattle in the throat. 

She knows it does not matter what she dared or did not dare; 

It does not matter now, accursed, to the myth-making village. 


Here are the seven brothers and the father, moving 
like a galley up the hill. 

Like galley men they flank her. 

Like a wake the flange of watchers follow, 
tramping to view her, 
leaving the sand stamped with confusion. 

They push uphill toward one who squats, waiting, also 
surrounded; 

He writes with his finger in the warm sand; 

He obliterates what he marks, then writes again; 

He considers the scribes and the laws of the Hebrews; 
he fingers a commandment in the grasp of its exception. 
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Swing Set, 1972 
I. 


Although I am Mother's age, let me fling my legs high, 
dear Father, 
let me never outgrow the swing. 

Although I am afraid, send me backward swooping out of 
the depths; 

although my free fall shrieks louder than a kite's, let wind 
sizzle in my ears; 

although I am dust, suspend me whole at the horizon's 
elastic string, 

the cat's cradle, taut and simple as declamation; 


Dear Father, you have returned to picture books. 

I have seen you nuzzle Delight, who sleeps late while the 
young men wotk. 

If they could, they would use her as broom, mop and bucket, 
these young men; 

they would daub their ink, soot, slag, dregs, scum, dross, 
offal and scourings with her. 

They would sponge the bitter aftertaste of industry with her. 

They would rid themselves of these orphans, 
deny the traces of the butchered ox, 
deny the greatcoat's scraps; 
deny electricity its eerie water. 


Delight is too sound, though; she sleeps fast and stays 
inviolate in her dormancy. 

The thought of work cannot vex her. 

No young men touch her. 


But you, my father, too old for work, intrigue Delight with 
your idle fingers: 
beckon, beckon with your leisure. 

There you stand an hour at the mirror, marveling at the 
movements of loose skin. 
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There you gaze on your kitchen table, how many forearms 
it has gladly received. 

You have brought your head to the lowest zone, where the 
insects savage jungle grass. 

You have examined the cranberry juice and found it wanting 
not at all. 


II. 


How long ago was it you went to the water to scatter the ashes, 
the shavings of your marriage? 

(Het ashes did not rest easy in their urn, for it did not contain 
her shape.) 


Alone you went, on an overcast day. 

You left the ground to the proud fumes of diesel. 

You traversed the chopped facade of Manhasset. 

You scattered her ashes far out on the water, away from 
the shoreline; 
the wavelets inhaled them. 

You rested your hands on delirious waters. 


Dead silent then the long way in; 

dead silent the boatman who took you out not knowing 
your purpose; 
he would not let you pay him afterward, but recognized 
your delight, 
that you had left all consequence behind. 

And what had been terrible to remain was now with the gray 
of the water, spilling upward to the gray of the sky. 


IH. 


Therefore, my father, teach me your satisfaction and delight. 
I have been searching already through the leftovers in books, 
through the records of old friendships and new friendships, 
through receipts from the dynamo of the present— 
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the nicks and bangs on the painted stairs to my house, 

the torn corner of my borrowed shirt, 

the stains where the clumsy or misunderstood made 
their mark, smiling and desperate; 

the nicks and bangs, tears and stains on my own body, 
which remains even as it continues to occur. 


I have been searching for the satisfaction of the swing, 
which also has no consequence, 

which moves without a journey, 

which from its mired posts dangles small creatures. 

In them, origin and end and the dust of the stars. 
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Carl Dennts 


Window Boxes 


Even the few here who regard themselves as aliens 

Declare with their window boxes that they’re not ungrateful 
For the happenstance of being alive, 

That they’re just as responsive to the balmy June air 

As old Mrs. Ford on the street of my childhood, 

Whose window boxes made everyone pause in wonder. 


In her loneliness after her husband died 

She would have left St. Louis, my mother said, 

And moved to her daughter’s house in Chicago 

If it weren’t for her brother downtown in the Asylum; 
And still she deemed her flowers worth the effort. 


Asylum, that was the word back then, 

As if the residents down on Arsenal Street 

Had fled there from persecution, a platoon of Dantes 
Come to Ravenna, city of colored mosaics 

And gem-like flowers, after Florence disowned them. 


Not many flowers at her funeral 

With only six people attending, her daughter and son-in-law 
And four neighbors, my brother and I among them, 

To help with the coffin. A shame that her window boxes, 
Left to their fate, didn’t receive the care 

From the new owner that people here 

Seem glad to provide, some more than others. 


On the sunny side of the street 
Daisies and begonias; on the shady 
Lilies of the valley, woodruff, astilbe. 
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At the graveside, the minister 

Read of the sparrow whose fall is noticed by heaven 
And numbered in a portfolio that must have grown 

At last too heavy to carry. Nobody blames the Redeemer 
For retiring to a solitude beyond the universe, 

For taking up gardening on a scale 

Tiny enough to handle, window-box tending 

Compared to his former cosmic husbandry. 


How festive they look on this street, these crowds of colors 
Dotted with white. No gray hope, no gray memory, 

No dusky signs of lament that they're growing old 

Far from the open fields that mothered them 

And the forest margins. 
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THE GRAMMAR OF BLACKGUARDS (1608) 


there is no friendship to be had with him that is 
resolute to de or suffer anything rather than to endure 
the destiny whereto he was born. lor he will not spare his 
own father or brother to make himself a Gentleman 
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A manuscript page from Argall, the next volume in the Seven Dreams 
series, which will be published next year. 
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William T. Vollmann 


The Art of Fiction CLXIII 


William T. Vollmann, the author of eleven books, all pub- 
lished since 1987, has become known for his highly unusual 
prolificity, for his extraordinary stylistic pyrotechnics, for the 
unique engagement of his own personality with his work and 
for the quite staggering ambition of bis literary projects. He 
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also has begun to achieve a certain notoriety for his parallel 
career as a professional adventurer. 

At twenty-two, Vollmann traveled to Afghanistan in the 
hopes of aiding the mujahideen rebels in their struggle against 
the Soviet army. His less than successful efforts are recounted 
in the tragicomic memoir An Afghanistan Picture Show 
(1992). In the early eighties, while living in San Francisco, 
he befriended the prostitutes in the Tenderloin to gather 
material for his first story collection, The Rainbow Stories 
(1989). 

For over a decade Vollmann has been at work on Seven 
Dreams: A Book of North American Landscapes, a grand 
multi-novel project to recreate the history of the North Ameri- 
can continent. "I'd like to see these books taught in history 
classes,” he has said. The Ice-Shirt (1990) recounts the brief 
colonization of a part of the continent by the Vikings; Fathers 
and Crows (1992) tells of the relationships among the French 
Jesuit priests and the Iroquois and Huron Native Americans; 
and The Rifles (1994), the third novel to be written (actually 
the sixth in the series), focuses on the exploits of British 
explorer Sir John Franklin, who died on a naval expedition 
to the Canadian Arctic. To research The Rifles, Vollmann 
Spent two weeks at an abandoned weather station at the 
magnetic North Pole, where his sleeping bag didn't warm 
him and he began to hallucinate from lack of sleep: “Every 
night now be wondered if he would live until morning,” 
he writes. 

VolImann's other works include the short-story collection 
Thirteen Stories and Thirteen Epitaphs (1991), as well as the 
novels Whores for Gloria; or, Everything Was Beautiful Until 
the Girls Got Anxious (1992) and The Royal Family, which 
was published earlier thts year. 

Though it was updated this fall, the main portion of this 
interview took place in New York City in the fall of 1993. 
Vollmann was traveling to promote his most recent publica- 
tion, the episodic novel Butterfly Stories. We talked in the 
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small living room of his sister Sarab's Hell's Kitchen apart- 
ment, where Vollmann was staying while in New York. 


INTERVIEWER 
You've written and published an incredible amount of 
material since your first novel came out in 1987. Are you 
impressed with your rate of production? 


WILLIAM T. VOLLMANN 

Well, no. I work fast for different reasons: partly it’s because 
I really enjoy doing it; partly it’s that from time to time my 
publishers were paying me almost nothing. I didn’t want to 
do anything else but write, which meant that I had to write 
more books to pay my bills. Now I’m doing mote journalism 
and working harder than ever, but I really like it. I’ve written 
a bunch of books, and I think that the time has just about 
come for me to slack off a little bit, try to enjoy life and also 
paint more watercolors of girls with no clothes on. 


INTERVIEWER 
Sounds pleasant. 


VOLLMANN 

One of the things that I had to do occasionally while I was 
collecting information for that prostitute story, “Ladies and 
Red Lights” from The Rainbow Stories, was sit in a corner 
and pull down my pants and masturbate. I would pretend 
to do this while I was asking the prostitutes questions. Because 
otherwise, they were utterly afraid of me and utterly misera- 
ble, thinking I was a cop. 


INTERVIEWER 
Not the most comforting sight though . . . 


VOLLMANN 
Perhaps not. But I have no problem like that anymore— 
what helps me now are the watercolors. I paint nudes of them, 
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and I can chat with them while I paint them. They feel really 
sorry for me because they look at the watercolors, which are 
not a hundred percent figurative, and they think that they 
are really atrocious. So they just imagine that I am a total 
loser. They open up to me, and I give them money and they 
give me all kinds of things. It works out pretty well. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you have any formal training in art? 


VOLLMANN 
No. I would enjoy taking a couple of art classes. I met 
this woman the other day who does beautiful watercolors of 
flowers. I would love to learn some tricks from her. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you usually write or take notes when you're in the midst 
of these experiences? 


VOLLMANN 
Always. 


INTERVIEWER 
As a rule, how many hours a day do you work on your 
writing? 


VOLLMANN 
My work habits have never been structured. It’s just some- 
thing I do as much as I can. For the first few books, it was 
pure enjoyment. Now, the enjoyment is not there quite as 
much because my hands hurt all the time when I type. 


INTERVIEWER 
When did your hands start to go bad? 


VOLLMANN 
Right when I turned thirty. Fathers and Crows is where I 
put in the most time—working sixteen-hour days. 
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Black prostitute, San Francisco, 1992. "Her body and some of ber personal- 
ity helped inspire the Queen of the Prostitutes in The Royal Family. Let's 
call her N. My story ‘The Best Way to Smoke Crack’ in The Atlas zr 
about her.”—WTV 
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INTERVIEWER 
Do you type your first drafts straight on a computer? 


VOLLMANN 
Yes, until I got carpal tunnel syndrome I did. Lately I’ve 
been doing more stuff with notebooks, just because it doesn't 
hurt my hands to write in a notebook. I can see the day 
coming when I'll no longer be able even to compose on the 
computer—T'll have to write everything in a notebook and 
pay somebody to transcribe it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Have there been any changes in your writing habits, apart 
from the carpal tunnel problem? 


VOLLMANN 

When I was writing the first few books, what I would do 
is write a bunch of sentences and then go back and expand 
and explode those sentences, pack as much into them as I 
could, so they'd kind of be like popcorn kernels popping . . . 
all this stuff in there to make the writing dense, and beautiful 
for its density. I still do that from time to time, but I'm 
getting increasingly interested in taking things out as I write. 
It's fun for me to try to write concise, compact things. It's a 
very good exercise for me. And I think it's important to try 
to do different things—change what I write about, and also 
the way I write. Otherwise, I'd just be repeating myself, which 
wouldn't be good for me, or fair to my readers. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you mention somewhere that you were working on 
some kind of manual for writers? 


VOLLMANN 
Yeah. Whenever I come up with a good idea, I put it 
down, and sometimes when I get stumped I scan it on the 
screen and say, “Oh yeah, I can always try this...” 
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INTERVIEWER 
So it’s kind of a running report on your own methods. 


VOLLMANN 

That’s right. It’s called “Wordcraft” and it’s got a section 
of rules, some long notes on various works of literature—how 
they address or fail to address certain problems. The bulk of 
it is quite dry—so I take excerpts from books at various stages 
of production and show how I’ve worked on them. 

It’s of little interest except to somebody who wanted to 
understand the revision process for himself. After all, most 
of what we writers spend our time doing is making the words 
better, or trying to . . . sometimes we make them worse. So 
“Wordcraft” is a very tedious thing, sort of like a calculus 
textbook. 


INTERVIEWER 
It’s odd to think of you as a heavy rewriter, considering 
the amount of things you’ve put out so quickly. It must just 
be the time you’ve put in. 


VOLLMANN 
The computer really does help. One good thing about 
having had a job as a programmer is that I learned to look 
at things on the screen. I don’t really need to hold a piece 
of paper in my hands to see if the thing works or not. When 
it’s alive and volatile on the screen, that’s just as good for me. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you think that speeds you up? 


VOLLMANN 
Probably. But I think a crucial part to writing, always, is 
letting it sit; a greater efficiency on the computer can’t really 
address that problem. Once you've finished typing and mov- 
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ing text around and everything else, you have to leave it alone 
for a while. You do that to see if it stands up, to see if all 
the loose edges have been trimmed, if it makes sense, if it’s 
consistent, what shape it really has. You can’t tell that while 
you’re working on it. The computer also helps in that I work 
on a lot of books at once—as many as six or seven. 


INTERVIEWER 
When did you work as a computer programmer? 


VOLLMANN 

I was in a PhD program at Berkeley for a year. Then I 
decided that it wasn’t for me. They had given me a fellowship 
for that year, and I felt kind of guilty about taking it. At the 
time what I needed to do was just go out there and have 
experiences and express myself. So I dropped out after a year 
and never went back. I became a door-to-door canvasser, and 
that lasted for about six months. Then I got a computer- 
programming job in Silicon Valley, and I started working on 
You Bright and Risen Angels in the office. 

I slept in the office quite a bit. I worked at midnight. I 
don’t drive, so I stayed there all week, sleeping under my 
desk, a wastebasket in front of my head so the janitors 
wouldn't discover me, living on candy bars. I always got Three 
Musketeers because you got an extra half ounce for the same 
amount of money. I worked on the book whenever I could, 
and stored it on computer tapes. I very rarely printed out a 
hard copy—I think I did it once. 

There are lots of things about the book that I like, but it 
was kind of a kid’s book; it was too easy to just go on and 
on and have a good time making things up. I’m more inter- 
ested right now in looking at things around me and trying 
to understand them. Maybe some time if I got a lot older 
and didn't travel as much, I'd enjoy being back inside my 
head again, but not right now. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Was that the first job you had after college, working in 
Silicon Valley? 


VOLLMANN 

After college I went to San Francisco and worked as a 
secretary in a reinsurance company. That was a pretty dismal 
job. It was a real small place. Guys would come in and they’d 
sort of stick out their arms like wings so I could take their 
coats off. They'd tell me, "Two," and I'd put two lumps of 
sugar in their coffee. I’d sit there and work on the boss’s 
letters. I guess I was probably twenty-one. I was a very timid 
person and I really wanted to please, and so the guy would 
often keep me till late at night and not pay me anything 
extra—it just seemed like it was my entire life. I hated that 
office. I worked there until I had enough money to go to 
Afghanistan. 


INTERVIEWER 
Why did you want to go to Afghanistan? 


VOLLMANN 
Why? Because it was a current, urgent case of politically 
induced suffering (as Iraq and Kosovo are today). I wanted 
to do something about it. I mostly failed. But I learned a 
lot, which is why I wrote a book about it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Was An Afghanistan Picture Show the first book you wrote? 


VOLLMANN 
No, the first book I wrote was when I was in first or second 
grade. It was about some astronauts who try to explore another 
solar system. I worked it out so that there were exactly as 
many planets in the solar system as astronauts, each planet 
a kind of death trap, so they all got picked off one by one. 
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When I was in college I wrote a book called "Introduction 
to the Memoirs." It wasn't any good as a book, but it occasion- 
ally had good paragraphs and sentences, and I've cannibalized 
from it occasionally in some of the other books. 

After that, I guess I started working on something that 
would become Bright and Risen Angels, but I didn't know 
what to do with it. I put it aside and then wrote the Afghani- 
stan book, which also wasn't really good enough— not finished 
when I thought it was. So I guess Bright and Risen Angels 
was the first one that was actually finished, although I tried to 
sell Picture Show first, thinking that it was finished, thinking it 
was okay when it really wasn't. 


INTERVIEWER 
Where were you when you wrote the first draft of Az 
Afghanistan Picture Show? Back in California? 


VOLLMANN 

I was in San Francisco. My original goal in writing it was 
to help the Afghans, to come up with some kind of book 
that would be interesting in the way that Orwell’s Homage to 
Catalonia was interesting —a book that contains both narrative 
description and political analysis. As you read it, you get a 
sense of a particular situation, but at the same time the 
book doesn’t date, even though the situation does. It’s still 
interesting reading in the same way Thucydides’ history of 
the Peloponnesian Wars is. That’s what I wanted to do. I was 
a student at Berkeley at the time. I submitted it to a political 
science competition. The judge wrote me a little note and 
said he really liked it, that it was really interesting as a work 
of literature, but it wasn’t a work of politics. So I gave it to 
a literary agent, who said it wasn’t literature, it was politically 
interesting, but not literature. 


INTERVIEWER 
That’s called falling between the stools. 


VOLLMANN 
Right. So that made me feel that I’d succeeded. 
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, INTERVIEWER 
How long did it take you to write the first draft? 


VOLLMANN 

Oh, three or four months, I suppose. I just sat down every 
spare moment that I had and worked on it. I'd taken lots of 
photographs, which I studied as often as I could. Visual aids 
are very important to me in my writing. I like to see places 
that I’m writing about, experience things that I’m writing 
about. So throughout my career I've taken photographs of 
things, which I can then study. The whole business in Words- 
worth's Lyrical Ballads, when he talks about the spontaneous 
overflow of emotion recollected in tranquility—a photograph 
can help you do that. 


INTERVIEWER 
Were you already working in very short text blocks with 
the first draft? 


VOLLMANN 
I was. I was impressed by this book by Danilo Kis, a Yugo- 
slav writer—A Tomb for Boris Davidovich. For me, at least, 
it’s easier to create coherence and beauty on a small scale. 
Organize a block, reread and rewrite from beginning to end. 
Afterward, the blocks can be arranged in a narrative or archi- 
tectonic way, rejiggered accordingly. 


INTERVIEWER 
Have you been especially influenced by any other writers? 


VOLLMANN 
I like Lautreamont a lot. He taught me how important and 
how possible it was to write a sentence that is just gorgeous. 
Actually, I’m about overdue for a rereading of Maldoror. I'd 
like to pick up a few tricks from that book again. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Any other writers who’ve influenced your style? 


VOLLMANN 

When I wrote The Atlas, a series of very short prose pieces 
from all over the world—a lot of which are war pieces—I 
guess Hemingway’s piece about the old man at the bridge 
in For Whom the Bell Tolls was an inspiration for some of 
them. The old man is not going to make it across the bridge, 
or if he does it will be blown up; no one can possibly help 
him; sooner or later they are going to catch up with him and 
that will be the end of him. The way Hemingway handles 
all this—in a page and a half—is pretty amazing. 


INTERVIEWER 
You went to college at Deep Springs in California. How 
did you decide to go there? 


VOLLMANN 

Well, I just really liked the idea of going there, and I liked 
the fact that it was free if you were accepted—tuition, room 
and board. I had never worked with my hands before I went 
to Deep Springs, and actually I kind of dreaded that part of 
it. I thought I would be really bad at it. I was a slow learner, 
but once I figured out how to do something I always did an 
okay job. I did a lot of feeding and slaughtering. I ran the 
bookstore, the library . . . 

The college was set up by Lucien Lucius Nunn, who did 
all these experiments with alternating currents in Telluride, 
Colorado, and made a whole bunch of money. He was inter- 
ested in vocational training, which was kind of rare back then. 
It was a really wonderful place. It taught me a lot. They are 
focused on trying to be of service to other people, which has 
always been something I have wanted to do. 


INTERVIEWER 
Whete is it? 
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VOLLMANN 
It’s two valleys west of Death Valley. The next one over is 
Eureka Valley, where Charles Manson hung out. It’s a pretty 
desolate place. The valley is about the size of Manhattan. 
The ranch and a maintenance station, which is now aban- 
doned, are the only two things in it. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you know what their angle was when you started 
out there? 


VOLLMANN 

After I had been accepted, they sent me this thing called 
The Gray Book, which contains the sayings and pontifications 
of L.L. Nunn. Some of it is pretty ridiculous, and a little 
racist and elitist, but some of it is really good. What he 
wanted to do was to create what he called "Trustees of the 
Nation”: people who could take over and run things. But he 
thought that you could do that just as well by being a black- 
smith as by being president. I think that is kind of a nice 
idea. It may not be true, but I like to think it is. 


INTERVIEWER 
It seems like you would have had an easier time almost 
anywhere else, so why there? 


VOLLMANN 

I guess it was great to be totally in this other world and to 
teally get away from home and be independent, financially 
independent. My parents always wanted me to go to business 
school. Later, when I was at Cornell, my mother said, “You 
know, your father and I think you should go on to business 
school and graduate school and if you do it, we'll pay for it. 
If you want to do your own thing, we won't pay for you." I 
said, "Okay, I'll do my own thing and you won't pay for 
me." I was probably thinking along those lines when I went 
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to Deep Springs. I have always felt that I could do what I 
wanted and nobody could stop me. So that was really good 
for me. The students ended up being sort of full of themselves. 
But it’s great because everyone depends on you. If you blow 
it, there’s no milk for people. 


INTERVIEWER 
You went from Deep Springs to a Nunn-sponsored program 
at Cornell. What was that program like? 


VOLLMANN 

Well, it’s called Telluride House, named after Telluride, 
Colorado. Telluride had gone co-ed, against Nunn’s wishes. 
I really looked forward to that. I was pretty girl-starved by 
the time I left Deep Springs. But I hated Telluride—very 
hierarchical, elitist. At Deep Springs you get the foundations 
of character by punching cows, and at Telluride you go on 
to stocks and ballroom dancing. Very inbred. They have their 
own jatgon. For instance, they highly value something they 
called “I.I.I.”—Informal Intellectual Interchange. They 
would always be saying, "There's not enough LLI. in the 
house.” If they think someone is not a good house member 
they can send you away for a semester—they rusticate you. 
Very vanguardist. One girl who was part of the Nunnian 
Dynasty—her father and grandfather had both been to Deep 
Springs and Telluride—said, “Some people were born to be 
led and other people were born to lead, and we’ re the Associa- 
tion and we are going to lead you, and that’s how it is.” You 
kind of have to admire them when they ate frank about it. 
I tried to organize a little faction there to overthrow the ruling 
class. Of course, we failed miserably because we had no guns 
on our side. The Tellurides have usually ended up becoming 
academics. One girl in my class started off as a Leninist, 
joined the Association and ended up writing speeches for 
Jean Kirkpatrick. 


INTERVIEWER 
Have any of them turned out to be cowboys? 
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VOLLMANN 
No, no. No cowboys. 


INTERVIEWER 
Sounds like you felt responsible for paying your own ex- 
penses. Did your parents really refuse to help you or did you 
just want to do it that way? 


VOLLMANN 
My parents were pretty well off, but I always felt a little 
uncomfortable asking them for anything. When I was nine 
years old and my sister was six, she drowned. I was supposed 
to be watching her and I didn’t. I always felt guilty about it 
and my parents kind of blamed me for it a little bit, too, I 
think. It was a pond in New Hampshire; it had a shallow 
bottom, which dropped off abruptly and . . . she couldn’t 
swim. I knew she couldn’t swim, and I was supposed to be 
keeping an eye on her. My father and my uncle were out 
swimming. I just stopped paying attention at one point. I 

was lost in some sort of daydream. 


INTERVIEWER 
Mightn’t your parents have shared in the responsibility to 
some extent by deciding to leave her in your charge? 


VOLLMANN 
Oh, sure, they’re democratic about it. I think they blame 
themselves a little bit, too, at this point. But somehow after 
that I felt very uncomfortable at home. 


INTERVIEWER 
Starting at age nine? 


VOLLMANN 
I felt like I wasn’t exactly wanted there, and . . . I sort of 
exaggerated things, I think. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Did you talk about it to them much? 


VOLLMANN 
Never. I felt shy and uncomfortable about it. 1 had night- 
mares practically every night—of her skeleton chasing me and 
punishing me and stuff like this—pretty much through high 
school, and then things got a lot better for me. 


INTERVIEWER 
Because you went to Deep Springs? 


VOLLMANN 
Deep Springs just gave me a lot of self-confidence. 


INTERVIEWER 
What do your parents think about what you do now? 


VOLLMANN 

Well, at first they kept saying, "Bill, when are you going 
to grow up, when are you going to stop this writing stuff and 
do something that supports you?" Then after the first book 
came out they were real proud of me. They were proud of 
me for quite a while; they are still proud of me, but they are 
starting to feel very uncomfortable about it, because I am 
writing more and mote stuff about myself, and about sex. I 
feel kind of bad for them, a little bit embarrassed, but at 
the same time I have to do what I have to do. Butterfly Stories, 
when Esquire ran an excerpt, made them pretty miserable. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you ever have an zzzention to shock? Do you have the 
reader in mind when you write? 


VOLLMANN 
No, I don't shock myself, and I don't care about shocking 
others. I’m not egocentric or a performer. 
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INTERVIEWER 
It’s clear that parts of Butterfly Stories have to be fictional, 
but still I wonder, did you have unprotected sex with that 
many prostitutes? Why take those risks? 


VOLLMANN 

Well, I wouldn’t mind finding some other way. When I 
was writing Angels, Rainbow Stories and the other stories, that 
sort of thing wasn’t particularly interesting to me—getting 
involved with all the prostitutes that way. But I kept thinking 
when I first began writing that my female characters were 
very weak and unconvincing. What is the best way to really 
improve that? I thought, Well, the best way is to have relation- 
ships with a lot of different women. What’s the best way to 
do that? It’s to pick up whores. 


INTERVIEWER 
Has this worked? 


VOLLMANN 

I don't know, but I feel that I have created some really 
good characters. Also, I often feel lonely. It's been really nice 
for me to have all of these women who really, I truly believe, 
care about me. I care about them. I keep in touch with them. 
I help them out, they help me out; they pay my rent because 
I can write about them. I do pictures of them, I give them 
pictures; I paint them myself. It works pretty well. 


INTERVIEWER 
It seems to me you'd learn a whole lot about how prostitutes 
think and are, and not necessarily that much about more 
conventional women. 


VOLLMANN 
Right. Well, I have been able to sleep around with some 
of them, too. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Well, good. I'm glad to hear that. 


VOLLMANN 
I almost never sleep with American prostitutes any more, 
unless they really want me to—if they are going to get hurt 
if I don't. I have a lot of them as friends. They pose for me 
as models, and I have written a lot of stories about them. 


INTERVIEWER 
I've heard that you bought a ten-year-old prostitute out 
of servitude. 


VOLLMANN 
Oh, I did that in Thailand. That Afghanistan book is all 
about how I tried to help people and failed. Even the book 
itself was a failure—not a perfect book and it sold terribly. 
Everything has been totally consistent about it. 


INTERVIEWER 
It’s a masterpiece in its own way. 


VOLLMANN 

A masterpiece of failure. Anyway, so when I was in Thai- 
land, I went to a town in the south and bought a young girl 
for the night. This awful brothel—one of these places hidden 
behind a flowershop with all these tunnels and locked doors 
and stuff—was like a prison. I tried to help a couple of the 
girls but you just can’t get them out. I tried and I couldn't. 
I made the mistake of going to the police, trying to have the 
police get them out—all that did was nearly get them arrested 
and put in jail, because the police are paid off. I managed 
to get the raid called off by taking all the cops out to dinner 
and buying them Johnnie Walker. I bought this fourteen- 
year-old girl and got her in a truck and drove like hell to 
Bangkok. I was with this other girl at the time—Yhone- 
Yhone, a street prostitute, a very happy one. She was my 
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interpreter. She put the fourteen-year-old girl at ease and got 
her to trust me. We got her set up at a school, run by a 
relative of the King of Thailand. I went up north, met her 
father, gave him some money and got a receipt for his daugh- 
ter. He didn’t know she’d been sold to a brothel. When I 
met him and told him he said, “Oh. I didn’t know that, 
but, well, whatever she wants.” He’s not a bad guy, just a 
total loser. He's a former Chiang Kai-shek soldier. They’ re 
all squatters there in Thailand. They can’t read or write. He 
lives on dried dogs and dried snakes. 


INTERVIEWER 
You own his daughter? 


VOLLMANN 

That’s right. I own her. She doesn’t particularly like me 
but she was teally happy to be out of that place. She loves 
the school. It’s sort of a vocational school. It’s called something 
like the Center for the Promotion of the Status of Women. 
Many former prostitutes are in there. Most of them aren’t 
learning how to read or write because that’s useless to them. 
She is learning how to sew. Some of them are learning how 
to be beauticians. 


INTERVIEWER 
When you went to Afghanistan, according to the book, 
you wete out to save an entire nation. What's the value of 
saving one person in a situation where there are so many? 


VOLLMANN 
That used to bother me, but then I said, "You can only 
do what you can do, and if you were that one person you 
would be really happy to be saved." It's a net positive effect. 
And that's all you can say. 


INTERVIEWER 
You went to Bosnia recently. What's the appeal for you 
in going to these war zones? 
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VOLLMANN 

There is no appeal in it. It's not fun. If it were, I would 
be shallow, or else a monster. However, it is possible to learn 
a great deal about human beings when one sees them in 
extreme situations. This helps me become a better writer and 
more empathetic person. More importantly, it's my responsi- 
bility to use my talents and competence to illuminate human 
suffering. Illumination is the first step toward alleviation. It 
is difficult to perform emergency surgery in pitch darkness. 


INTERVIEWER 
I gather the nature of your interest in such situations must 
have changed a little bit since Afghanistan. 


VOLLMANN 

That's right. I am actually a competent war correspondent 
at this point, instead of being a war idiot like I was in Afghani- 
stan. The appeal for me in being there was that I was working 
on a long essay about when violence is justified and when it 
isn’t; I was trying to come up with some kind of moral calculus 
for it, and the best way to do that is with case studies of war. 
I want to keep seeing them. 


INTERVIEWER 
What about the missionary impulse? 


VOLLMANN 
Well, I tried to get one girl out of Sarajevo, a Serbian girl, 
but I couldn’t do it. People at the UN were bickering with 
the Serbs; Croatians and Muslims wouldn’t talk to each other. 
I couldn’t get permission to get her out. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you go armed into these places? 


VOLLMANN 
No, I'm trying to get a permit, actually. I would like to 
have a permit to have a gun in Thailand. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Do you practice on a tange? 


VOLLMANN 
Sometimes. I think I could probably do an okay job of 
defending myself. 


INTERVIEWER 
Well, in most of these situations you're very close to 
your assailant. 


VOLLMANN 
Exactly. Just out of arm's length, I understand. 


INTERVIEWER 
My weapon of choice for home defense is a shotgun: marks- 
manship is not an issue. As my father once said to me, if you 
use a shotgun, you might not kill whatever it is, but you'll 
make it go away. 


VOLLMANN 

I have one that I use for protection from polar bears when 
I go up north. It's actually such a hassle to take it across the 
border that I just leave it with a friend up in Canada. I was 
always sort of afraid of a shotgun for home defense just because 
I imagined that in close quarters it would be so easy for the 
intruder to just grab it by the barrel. You know, pull it away 
from you . . . You'd want a sawed-off shotgun for sure. 


INTERVIEWER 
I see you're imagining a situation where there's conversa- 
tion. That's not the way I picture it. 


VOLLMANN 
Maybe you're right. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you keep guns at home? What do you like? 
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VOLLMANN 

Well, I've got a Sig-Sauer P-226, it's a 9-millimeter, an 
automatic kind of revolver. It works pretty well, very little 
recoil. It just started jamming on me recently, I have to figure 
out why. I've had it for years. I used to have a Browning 
BDA 380. It was kind of a nice looking thing but I could 
never hit anything with it. I am thinking about getting the 
new Desert Eagle in .50 caliber. 


INTERVIEWER 
Fifty caliber? 


VOLLMANN 
It's the most powerful handgun ever made. 


INTERVIEWER 
Christ. What happens when you fire it, your atm comes 
off at the shoulder? 


VOLLMANN 
That's why I kind of want to try it. Every time I go to Deep 
Springs, they have this dump with all these old washing 
machines and other things. I always take some plinks with a 
gun. With a 9-millimeter it'll make a clean hole right through 
the center of the door of the washing machine, but it won't 
crack it. It would be fun to try the .50 caliber on that. 


INTERVIEWER 
Can you picture yourself ever actually shooting someone? 


VOLLMANN 

I used to wonder what I would do if I saw somebody getting 
really, really hurt, and I decided that I would come out with 
my gun and try to stop it, because I just couldn't bear to do 
nothing. My Inuk friend, who Reepah [from The Rifles] was 
partly based on, came down to New York one time. That 
was the one time that I carried a gun on the subway. She 
was so trusting that she would go up and she'd talk to every- 
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body on the subway. I was so afraid that someone was going 
to hurt her—if someone would have grabbed her and started 
to hit her, there was no question in my mind that I would 
just pull out the gun. I’m really happy that nothing happened 
to her. She was so good and so sweet that she would go up 
to anybody and talk with them and they would just sort of 
smile at her. Most people could see that she wasn't playing 
with a full deck. She was just very good and very well-meaning 
and her brain was half gone, and they didn't have the heart 
to say anything to her, even though she would pick up their 
kids and do all kinds of things. But I was always afraid that 
she would push one guy's buttons, without meaning to, 
you know. 

I left New York finally. It seemed like so often I would 
see people abusing each other. It was so dirty and hard to 
find trees. Central Park, even, if you stand on one side you 
can see the buildings on the other side. You can't get away 
from the people. Give me the Arctic anytime. 


INTERVIEWER 
How is New York so different from San Francisco? 


VOLLMANN 

San Francisco is a little more low key. The feeling that I 
always had was that in California people would let you take 
all kinds of liberties with them, but they don't in New York. 
I remember one time I was up in Morningside Heights and 
some black teenagers got hold of me and left a nice little scar 
on my arm. They were burning me with cigarettes. I felt 
pretty helpless. I was sort of joking around with them while 
they were burning me because I figured that was what a good 
Iroquois would do. 


INTERVIEWER 
What were the circumstances of this? 


VOLLMANN 
Well, I'd been doing a little stuff with some prostitutes 
around Times Square. One of them agreed that I could come 
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hang out with her. Her little brothers and sisters had some 
kind of game where they rode on top of elevators. I really 
wanted to see that. I would have done it with them; I tried 
to get in with them but I couldn’t. They just hated me because 
I was white or something. I always felt in San Francisco when 
I got into a situation like that I could get out gracefully. 


INTERVIEWER 
Well, you carried a gun there. 


VOLLMANN 

In San Francisco, in the West, people are just a little bit 
slower in their reactions. They stop and think. That works to 
the researcher’s benefit. In New York I felt people might set 
certain rules, but they might not follow their own rules. You 
could just get in too much trouble. Even having a gun, if all 
of a sudden everyone else has a gun too, then your having a 
gun makes everything worse. 


INTERVIEWER 
Let me ask about your series of historical novels. Did you 
first imagine Seven Dreams as a series? How did it come to 
your mind? 


VOLLMANN 

I imagined it as something like Ovid's Metamorphoses. I 
thought it was going to be a one-volume thing—a fairly big 
volume, a kind of long prose poem about our continent over 
the last thousand years, making use of all kinds of European 
and Native American myths, legends and stories. Quickly T 
realized that I couldn't do it all in one volume. Then I realized 
that I wanted it to be a history as well. Fathers and Crows 
has got some weak parts, some dead spots, some dry spots, 
but still you get a sense, I think, of what life must have been 
like in the first half of the seventeenth century in Canada. It 
makes me feel good that I accomplished that. As well as it 
being, in parts, a good story. I would like the chance to do 
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The Ice-Shirt over, because with that book I was kind of 
feeling my way. I think I caught on to some of it with Fathers 
and Crows. Y think The Rifles is pretty good. 


INTERVIEWER 
What discoveries have you made in the process of working 
this out so far? 


VOLLMANN 

I figured out that no degree of care in research is ever 
sufficient. Each dream deals with at least two colliding points 
of view. The vanquished viewpoint survives only in archives 
since obviously a twenty-first-century Iroquois is very different 
from his seventeenth-century cousin. If I can’t get inside the 
head of the seventeenth-century Indian, then all I'll have 
written is another “Gee, isn't it terrible what we did to the 
Indians?" piece of sentimentality. Hence I need to know how 
the seventeenth-centuty Iroquois dressed, traded, hunted, 
loved, et cetera. It was really, really hard. I was very proud 
of myself because I think with a couple of the characters in 
Fathers and Crows, like Amantacha, sometimes Born Under- 
water, I succeeded. The Rifles was much easier, because I've 
had Inuit friends. So I know how these people talk and to 
some extent how they think. 


INTERVIEWER 
Does telling a good story ever get in the way of history? 


VOLLMANN 

In the Seven Dreams, history is itself the good story, and 
any scene I write must be corrected if it's out of line. In the 
other novels, the tales come before all else. In A» Afghanistan 
Picture Show and in my journalism, I simply obey the slogan 
that was painted at the headquarters of Khun Sa, the Bur- 
mese-Shan “Opium King”: THE ONLY OBLIGATION IS TO TELL 
THE TRUTH. 
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INTERVIEWER 
There’s always a character in your work that seems to be 
you. Was the account of your expedition in The Rifles pretty 
much exactly what happened? 


VOLLMANN 
It’s pretty accurate, except that the Subzero character cried 
and I didn’t. It gives a pretty good idea of how it was. I tried 
to take this little quiz in Arctic survival, and I passed it with 
a C- ora D+. 


INTERVIEWER 
With some of those stories and novels I think you could 
excise yourself and your own role and they would still hold 
up. Fathers and Crows conceivably would be a lesser book 
but the integrity of the plot would still be there. 


VOLLMANN 

It would be fine. With The Rifles I couldn’t. In these earlier 
books of the Seven Dreams, I was trying to recreate something 
that basically doesn’t exist anymore. The landscape is still the 
same, but that’s about all. There was no way that I could 
possibly interact with the characters. My discovery was going 
there, walking over the landscape, reading the primary 
sources, whereas with The Rifles the discovery of what the 
whole thing was about involved having a relationship with 
people who are still around. There would be no way for me 
to get into that world without being a part of it. 


INTERVIEWER 
So that was the motive for the expedition to the Arctic? 


VOLLMANN 
I really wanted to get inside the heads of those Franklin 
guys and try to imagine what their last couple of years must 
have been like—in terrible conditions, utterly stuck and 
knowing that they couldn’t get out and knowing that they 
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wete probably going to die. This seemed like a really good 
way to do it, just going someplace where I was totally by 
myself in the middle of the winter. I thought I would learn 
something about loneliness and fear and the bad weather and 
survival, which I did. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you feel like The Rifles is a more successful book for 
that reason? 


VOLLMANN 

I think it's more successful, but not because of me in it. 
I like Fathers and Crows a lot. I think there are pages of 
Fathers and Crows that are necessary, but it takes quite a 
while to set all the machinery going: everything was so foreign, 
not just the Indian side but the European side. I had to get 
into a lot of unfamiliar names and everything else. Whereas 
with The Rifles I think the reader can be more immediately 
moved because I was able to experience it; when the reader 
feels that the thing is experienced it’s always better. In The 
Rifles, just about everything comes alive because I could see 
it. It may be less of an accomplishment than Fathers and 
Crows, but it’s a better read. 


INTERVIEWER 
Would you have gone to the Arctic if you weren’t interested 
in writing about Franklin? 


VOLLMANN 

Probably not at that time. I might have tried something 
different. But I have always been interested in the Arctic, 
and I would like to feel like I am an emancipated, self-reliant 
human being up there. Eventually, I would like to get to the 
point where I could go there any time and know that I could 
make it for a couple of weeks, no matter what. I love it up 
there. I like being with the people and I like being alone up 
there, too, and gradually over the years I’ve been perfecting 
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the gear, figuring out everything I need and learning how to 
live there for short periods of time. I would never be able to 
live there permanently, but sometime I would enjoy crossing 
from Ellesmere Island to Axel Heiberg Island, or walking 
across the frozen sea off Greenland. It would be fun to go 
with some Inuit and go hunting. If I ever had a bunch of 
money, I would enjoy paying them to travel around with me 
for a whole year, living off the land, like in the old days. 
That’d be such a kick! 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you hunt when you go up there? 


VOLLMANN 
No. I go with them. I love to eat what they catch. I figure 
there is a lot of pressure on those animals and I don’t have 
any right to do it because I’m not from there. I don’t want 
to put more pressure on them. But if they want to do it, I'm 
glad they let me come with them and watch. I love seeing 
the tricks they use and I like eating walrus or seal or caribou. 


INTERVIEWER 
I understand your biggest problem was dehydration. Why 
couldn’t you just eat the snow for water? 


VOLLMANN 
If you eat snow, it will make you dehydrated. It takes so 
much energy to melt the snow that you would die from eating 
snow. What the Eskimos used to do was fill a skin bag with 
snow and keep it close to their body all day, and it would 
melt the snow. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you prefer the research—the experience—or the writ- 
ing? What are their different pleasures? 


VOLLMANN 
That depends on the experience and on the writing. Obvi- 
ously I don't enjoy the drudgery of cutting a piece of journalis- 
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Vollmann’s watercolor of a seal hunt. 


tic thoughtfulness into a bleeding square of hackwork. Nor 
do I enjoy going to war zones and getting shot at. I do love 
exploring alien landscapes and learning about new people. I 
love representing what I learn. I also love writing the books, 
where (with disastrous typographical exceptions) I am in full 
control and can do my best. 


INTERVIEWER 
How do you fit your new book, The Royal Family, into 
the rest of what you’ve done? 
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VOLLMANN 
I guess you could see the prostitute novels as a trilogy of 
which this would be the third book. The common motif is 
just prostitution and love. Beyond that, I don't know. It was 
fun to tty to explore some other worlds in this book, like the 
suburban world of Sacramento, but I feel like I’m just starting 
on that, and I could probably do better. 


INTERVIEWER 
Did you ever think that you would do something else 
besides being a writer? 


VOLLMANN 

I think that for the stuff that I am interested in, writing 
is not enough. I want to take some responsibility and act as 
well as write. I don't mean to Ze an actor, but rather to 
accomplish things . . . do things that will help people some- 
how . . . things like kidnapping the sex slave. It would 
be great if I could make my contribution to abolishing the 
automobile or eliminating television or something like that. 


INTERVIEWER 
So you don't comfort yourself with the idea that by writing 
these books you change people's attitudes, and move their 
hearts and minds and influence the world for good? 


VOLLMANN 
I don't think that washes. I think many times I have seen 
people's hearts and minds moved and then the next day they 
go back and do whatever they were going to do. 


INTERVIEWER 
You can end up doing more harm than good. 


VOLLMANN 
I am fascinated by somebody like Yukio Mishima, who 
stood for what I think were utterly stupid ideals, who killed 
himself utterly pointlessly, made his family suffer, and hurt 
that poor general he held as a hostage. He acted like a com- 
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plete idiot. And yet, I like the idea of taking something so 
far, taking something from your own beliefs—something that 
starts off as an aesthetic thing—and somehow translating it 
into the practical sphere of human affairs. Of course, his 
address to the soldiers was a total failure. That must have 
been pretty mortifying for him, to be shouted down in the 
last moments of his life. 


INTERVIEWER 
Your self-portraits, if they are self-portraits, are always 
somewhat hapless figures, except maybe in The Rifles. Do 
you see yourself as hapless? 


VOLLMANN 
No, I don’t think I am that hapless. I’m trying to under- 
stand political things about the world and learning about the 
world as it used to be in a historical way. These days I have 
a great life. I’m doing everything I want. 


INTERVIEWER 
Do you write for others, or for yourself? 


VOLLMANN 

I write journalism for others. My violence book, “Rising 
Up to Rising Down,” was meant to be of benefit to others. 
My Seven Dreams series might possibly teach people a little 
about history and cultural identity. My other novels are purely 
to please myself, although I enjoy pleasing others and would 
be very happy to hear that readers and critics liked them. If 
not, I’m indifferent. After all, the world doesn’t owe me a 
living, so I may as well waste my life as I choose. 


INTERVIEWER 
So you read reviews? 


VOLLMANN 
I read them and I enjoy them. But if everyone were to say 
that some book was bad and I thought it was good, then I 
would keep on thinking it was good. 
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INTERVIEWER 
Do you feel like you have any public image or that you 
are going to end up with one? 


VOLLMANN 
Well, probably some people wil! think that I’m a chauvinist 
ot that I’m really daring or even that I’m some kind of doomed 
figure. It’s always easier for people to characterize the writer 
tather than the work. Because the work they would actually 
have to read. 


INTERVIEWER 
Most writers would say that . . . but they don’t have them- 
selves in their work in the way that you do. 


VOLLMANN 
That’s true. 


INTERVIEWER 
Is any part of your life not available as a subject for your 
work? 


VOLLMANN 
I don't cannibalize from my life in order to write. Some- 
times I might wish to investigate something, then decide to 
experience what I investigate in order to vivify the descrip- 
tions. At other times I write to express or exorcise some strong 
feeling that I have. Some people amuse themselves believing 
that everything my characters do, I have done. Those people 
are free to believe what they wish. I do try to be decent about 

my own privacy and that of others. 


INTERVIEWER 
Considering the free use you make of yourself as a fiction- 
alizable character, and the amount of hard fact there is in 
your fiction, I wonder what distinction you draw between 
your fiction and your journalism. 
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VOLLMANN 

My journalism is mainly for money. Most of what the maga- 
zines publish under my name, they damage or destroy. If I am 
writing political journalism (which is most of the journalism I 
write), I insist that the basic message not be tampered with 
although its »zodulations often get abraded in the “editorial” 
process. Other than that, I am a complete hack. I write the 
best I can, but I grin and bear it (and cash the check) when 
the piece has been ruined. This is how I survive financially. 

Our society’s materialist quietism has long since decreed 
the following: literary craftsmanship is a nuisance that gets 
in the way of the message. As for the message itself, who 
cares? Speaking for myself, I see only increasing difficulties 
ahead. My journalism is in danger of becoming the antics of 
a circus animal sent to perform in perilous places. My books, 
which they cannot tamper with, continue to get published 
only on sufferance. A string of bad reviews and that’ll be over. 

I know only a very few people who are serious about books 
for their own sake. If I can make a difference by saying in a 
periodical or a book that our sanctions against the Iraqi civil- 
ians are evil, then I will be sorry not to be able to make that 
difference in the future. 


INTERVIEWER 

There are some other writers who do make an issue of their 
personalities in their work in one way or another—Norman 
Mailer, in certain phases of his career, or Hunter Thompson 
or Charles Bukowski, whose material is similar to what's in 
The Rainbow Stories. But that style of self-presentation is 
often about vanity. I was wondering how you felt about this. 
Are you aware that people are watching? Do you care? Do 
you think that no one’s watching? 


VOLLMANN 
I figure some people are watching, but I really don’t care 
what anybody thinks. All I want to do is be able to have my 
freedom and do the things in life that I have always wanted 
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to do. I want to see all of these unknown places, walk on the 
frozen sea as often as I can and see the jungles. I want to fall 
in love with beautiful women of all races. Rescue somebody 
every now and then, improve my painting and improve my 
sentence structure. If I can make a living doing that stuff, 
that’s great, and I will keep doing it, and they can do whatever 
they want with my image. I couldn’t care less. 


—Madison Smartt Bell 
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The Carnival Tradition 
Rick Moody 


one 


This was fifteen years ago in Hoboken. The storefront apart- 
ment on Madison Street. Her front step served as a landing 
pad for local strays. 

One stray was a shepherd-and-lab mix, one was a lab-and- 
shepherd mix, and one was a mix of so many breeds that it 
was impossible to say what it was a mix of. One of the dogs 
was jumpy, skittish, given to aggression; the other two were 
sweet, friendly, covered with fleas. Well, they were all covered 
with fleas, actually. She could never tell which of the three 
was the skittish individual. When she came home to see one 
slumbering, she never knew whether to be worried, whether 
to greet this stray with a loving, if tentative caress upon the 
top of its sloping canine skull, or whether to steer around it 
according to that antediluvian proverb about dogs. She kept 
confusing the markings on the offending beast. How much 
had this anxious, panicky dog suffered at the hands, she 
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guessed, of Hoboken’s sinister political-action clubhouses, 
where they kicked at it, or shot at it with their pearl-handled 
revolvers, in the weeks leading up to the important school 
board election? Which beloved local business owner had 
waved off this hound with a tire iron as it loitered behind 
his auto body shop? 

And was it really three strays? Maybe it was only two? 
Maybe the dog that was the shepherd-and-lab mix and the 
dog that was the lab-and-shepherd mix were actually one and 
the same dog and she just hadn't paid attention to its coloring, 
hadn't seen him from all the angles, hadn't seen him in all 
times and all places, frolicking, urinating. The way the dogs 
reclined on the step, in the afternoon sun, it was hard to 
know which dog was which—one stretched lengthily, as if 
prepared to be roasted on a Southeast Asian spit, another 
coiled like a soft pretzel, gnawing at abraded limbs. Some- 
times the lab-and-shepherd mix had a scorched black expanse 
along its vertebrae mildly overgrown with a henna tone, other 
times it was more flaxen, the color depicted on panels of 
Ametican cereal boxes. The mutt, on the other hand, had 
black spots. M.J. Powell was almost sure that it was one of 
the two shepherd dogs who served as her occasional adver- 
sary—shepherds had that reputation, anyway, or at least they 
did when she was a kid. 

She was on the way home from New York University, where 
she was in a graduate program at the Tisch School of the 
Arts. She was a blond and she was a dancer; she was inches 
from the surface of a teak floor; she wore leg warmers and 
unitards for weeks at a time, knew the salesgirls at Capezio, 
she had worn the bloody toe shoes of the child ballerina; 
there was Stravinsky in her head, passages from Nijinsky's 
diaries, she had learned to count complicated time signatures, 
sevens and nines; the church she attended, the church through 
which she lived and breathed, was the Judson Church, where 
everything a body could do was an expression of the dance, 
the beautiful and the homely equally expressive meanderings 
of bodies in space. She was a dancer. She put her finger down 
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her throat in the ladies’ dressing room on the fourth floor 
before rehearsal. Just the other day, she’d gouged her own 
knuckles, on bicuspids and incisors, trying to get her hand 
out of the way of her own heaves. She was uninsured. She 
wrestled her hair into a bun. Her toenails were cut to the 
quick. She had excellent turnout. She was a dancer coming 
up the block with a black leather satchel from Coach over 
her left shoulder, with the strap of her white silk blouse 
unstrapping under the strap of the satchel; she couldn’t do 
anything about the blouse, the strapping and unstrapping, 
because she was also carrying a box of twelve plastic thirty- 
two ounce bottles of soda in a variety of brands and types, 
and she was close to dropping them, these twelve plastic 
bottles; she could feel them beginning to yield; she could 
feel the muscles that attached her arm at her shoulder, and 
the particular hypertrophy of these muscles, minute striations 
of myofilaments, interdigitated rows containing the muscular 
protein actin, and she knew all this because she was about 
to be tested on it for a class in &zzeszo/ogy, and if she had 
been dancing instead of studying, as she would have pre- 
ferred, maybe this wouldn’t be happening, this painful hyper- 
trophy in the region of the clavicle, if she had danced, had 
slotted certain midwestern hardcore tapes into her battered 
portable cassette player, stood at the barre, attempted to 
metaphorize the flight of the curveball of Ron Darling (a 
pitcher she liked), and mixed this with certain repetitions out 
of Lucinda Childs, Sufi mysticisms, silences and pauses that 
didn't mean anything now in a specific way, but would proba- 
bly mean a lot later, ¿f so then maybe the whole story would 
have turned out otherwise. 

The block was empty, the block on Madison between Fifth 
and Sixth, a block of mostly industrial buildings, loading 
docks that no longer loaded. The box of sodas she carried, 
in a variety of types and brands, was overwhelming, and she 
could see, though her sunglasses were sliding down her nose 
and neither elbow nor finger was available to restore them to 
the perfect bridge of her nose, that, up ahead, one of the 
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dogs was indeed on the step, as there was always one. But 
which? And why couldn’t security be routine in the matter 
of where you had your stereo and your jewelry and your 
paperbacks and your inherited lamps? Closer now, she could 
almost make out, it was either the lab-and-shepherd mix or 
it was the shepherd-and-lab mix and was it the one that was 
going to take a hunk out of her unprotected calf, so that she 
would never dance again and would have a hideous and 
disfiguring scar? Like that night when she was a little drunk 
and was first bringing home her boyfriend, okay, more than 
a little drunk, absolutely dyslexic with surfeit of drinks, and 
they were coming up the step and she had said to him, Never 
mind about the dogs, and then the dog had begun to growl 
on the crumbling step of the landing, and then when she 
tried gamely to overleap the dog, as though stepping over 
the dog were to step across the nuptial threshold, the dog 
had nipped at her. She’d felt a disturbance of air. She’d 
jumped. She was known for her ability to jump, to perform 
the entrechat and the grand jeté, and this was therefore a 
professional jump. The dog didn’t make contact, understand, 
but nipped at her, and then her boyfriend-to-be yelled at 
the dog and waved his arms until it skulked down the steps 
and waited, for a time, in the empty expanse of Madison 
Street. Growling. Yes, she was certain of it, it was that dog 
with shepherd in it, as opposed to the dog with /z2 in it, an 
unbalanced dog, a dog from some deep troubled realm of 
doghood that didn’t recognize that it was a companion species 
or had a history of protecting and admiring humans; it was 
part timber wolf, and it intended to bite clean through her 
Achilles tendon and to disable her; it had unlearned its do- 
mestication. There was a desperation to its movements, when 
it moved, a desperation of the sort that anima! psychologists 
refer to as #berty hysteria. It would run up and down the 
street, this way and that, unknowing, anxious, deprived of 
the strategic constraint of home. 

Naturally, as she began to mount the three steps that as- 
cended to the entrance of her building, cattying a cardboard 
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box full of twelve bottles of soft drinks in a variety of brands, 
the dog began to growl again. And the street was empty, and 
she was alone, and she had this party to prepare for tonight. 
That was it, see, there was a party, in less than an hour and 
a half, she was a busy woman, and didn’t have time for this 
dog on the step, and she was a little panicked, if also resolute, 
and somehow the dog sensed this (they can smell the fear), 
and began to become agitated, at first growling quietly, but 
then barking continuously, and the two of them, she and the 
dog, fell into a mutual refusal to yield, a refusal to go forward; 
she wouldn’t go forward up the step, she was afraid, the dog 
wouldn’t budge either, wouldn’t attempt its violence, but 
wouldn’t move. They stared at one another in this way, the 
dog bared its rotting smile; she attempted to refix her grip 
on the cheap, corrugated cardboard box that housed the sodas 
(an ineffectual box that the discount-beer-and-soda place had 
given her). Then after one of those prolonged cinematic inter- 
vals that had much to do with the flood of relevant chemicals 
into the viaducts of the circulatory system, a prolonged cine- 
matic instant that involved recollections of the German shep- 
herd that lived up the street in Wilton, the stray /unged and 
the cardboard box gave out, as she instantly recognized it was 
designed to do, and there were bottles rolling, into the street; 
this way a pair of Diet Cokes; in another direction, some 
tonic water; there a lone bottle of orange soda that she 
shouldn’t have bothered to purchase. Who drank orange 
soda? She tumbled, fell backward, down the two steps, oto 
her butt, gouged a big hole in her black nylons, smudged 
her miniskirt with soot, and the dog lingered on the edge of 
the top step, fierce, insistent, in full possession. 

The sun declined under the ridge adjacent, upon which 
sat Union City, abruptly rendering the facades of Madison 
Street in umbral gloom. Bottles of soda continued to hasten 
away. A gtay Honda Civic tan over one of the Diet Cokes 
with the pop of a cheap firearm. She began in the most 
forceful language to admonish the hound, You stupid dog, 
I have things to do, okay? Beat it!, at which the antagonist 
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continued to bark anyhow. Remember the dog that your 
neighbor had that one summer when you tented a house on 
the Jersey Shore or on the Cape or in Southampton, the 
neighbor who rarely went outside except to remonstrate with 
his kids and to turn the sprinkler on his desertified lawn? 
Remember his rottweiler, that miserable rottweiler, in the 
spattered cage out by the garbage cans, who, when his owner 
went to the local watering holes, would bark, at painfully 
unpredictable intervals, four or five hours at a clip, a desperate 
barking? If you tried to rectify the barking, with a couple 
of dog biscuits or a bowl of Kal-Kan, you would find his 
lonesomeness was nothing compared to his desire to devour 
all intruders or passersby and therefore yourself? This scene 
was like that. 

She blushed. She summoned her bravest and most firm 
voice, low in the register, Get out of here, come on, really, 
go to the meats department at C-Town, or something, I don't 
have time. Some tesolve of her youth had given out and she 
felt suddenly helpless. The dog refused to yield. She was 
getting ready to hit him with her handbag, which had not a 
single blunt object in it (Anna Karenina, a plastic twelve- 
ounce bottle of water, three lipsticks, a wallet, a holder for 
tampons, a hairbrush, several varieties of breath mints, two 
ballpoint pens, an address book, a spiral-bound notebook), 
but which nonetheless would be useful as a device for a 
throttling, though maybe she could also use several bottles 
of soda as missiles, which, under compression of carbonation, 
would scare the hell out of the dog. But before she could 
effect the plan, the two additional dogs swung wide around 
the corner of Madison and Sixth, sprinting according to their 
liberty bysteria, following a navigational sense invisible to 
Homo sapiens sapiens; they soon fell into position at her 
crumbling step. Maybe they had been intent upon another 
destination. Not now. It was a territorial thing. The three 
were assembled, the stray dogs of her neighborhood, all in 
disputation, each wanting ascendance of her step, its view, 
its majesty. One of the two at the bottom of the step leaped 
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at the shepherd-and-lab mix, zż was the mutt, and they fell 
into a real commotion. Somebody’s neck was going to be 
perforated. So aggravated was the altercation that a neighbor 
was moved to lean out a window across the street to complain: 

— What's the idea? We got a business here. We can’t work 
with that racket going on. 

— Then give me a hand, she called in reply.—Or they'll 
be at it all day and all night and they'll drive us all crazy. 

The window slid shut. 

—At least call the police, she said.—Or the fire depart- 
ment. Or whoever it is you call when you're trapped in a 
stray-dog dispute. I mean, cozze oz. 

She added dulcetly: 

— You asshole. 

The window, designed and constructed in an era when 
manufacturing industries still had windows, when offices had 
windows, when window meant access to fresh, unrecirculated 
air, as opposed to double-thick water-retardant panes that 
insurance corporations will not allow open lest some employee 
should have the good sense to plunge to his or her final end, 
landing on the roof of an El Dorado, bouncing to the left, 
crushing a gifted young Slovakian flutist making her first visit 
to the United States, the window slid up, and the aforemen- 
tioned small business owner, of Hoboken Tool and Die Corpo- 
tation, again leaned out. 

—You’re on ¢his block, honey. This is my block. I been 
working on this block since before you were alive. Get my 
drift? I grew up here. I didn’t move here because it’s cheaper 
than Greenwich Village but with good access to the city. Un- 
derstand? 

The window slid shut, the dogs continued to tangle. Mo- 
ments later, though, the larger gray steel door with multiple 
locks at the loading entrance of Hoboken Tool and Die swung 
ominously open, and out came the CEO and major share- 
holder of the corporation, Anthony Somebody, slack in the 
middle section, okay he was fat, wearing a knockoff of a Van 
Heusen shirt purchased at the outlets in Secaucus, short- 
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sleeved, blue flannel slacks that he was having trouble posi- 
tioning at the waist (either up or down). Arms folded. Simi- 
larly, coming upon the scene, a crosstown bus screeched to 
a halt, between Fifth and Sixth, while Anthony labored to- 
ward the curb on his bad knees. These two events at once. 
Anthony offered no rationale for coming to her aid. School- 
children, in the windows on the lee side of the bus, pointed 
at the dogs, one of which had now drawn blood from another. 
Five bucks on the shepherd! The bus meanwhile, at its desig- 
nated stop, attempted to disgorge an older woman with a 
walker who was wearing a plastic Zzp/oc bag on her grayish 
hair to protect her coiffure from moisture. A hush on Madison 
Street. The senior unable to disembark. The bus idling. Voices 
of children on the bus. 

— Got a problem, little lady? called Anthony from his side 
of the thoroughfare. 

As though it were not plainly obvious. There was this party, 
for example, and the party was to publicize this gz/ery that 
she was starting, with her boyfriend, except that she was not 
certain if her boyfriend was still her boyfriend or not, because 
there were semantic difficulties, for example, how did you 
define boyfriend, because the only time he seemed as though 
he was her boyfriend was at parties; when not at parties, there 
was silence, estrangement, distance; when she tried to rectify 
silence, as by attempting to figure out what her boyfriend 
might want from her, certain outfits, certain attitudes (con- 
demnation of popular culture), she found that he didn’t want 
her to make attempts to please, but he didn't want her ot 
to want these things either—when she called him a dick for 
flirting with Maria at a dinner party, for example, he didn't 
like it and wouldn't speak to her for three days, but would 
have liked her less if she had ignored the whole thing, the 
flirting, which she was inclined to do; one week he loved her, 
the next she could tell that her body disgusted him, even 
though her body was perfect, at least according to standards 
of a Lincoln Kirstein or a George Balanchine; and she had 
put her head over the toilet that very morning and felt the 
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compressed-firehose surge of Raisin Bran and fresh peach 
slices, after which she toweled off, applied lotion to her hand, 
gargled, all this while waiting for him to go to work, GoZ, 
when you were feeling tbe superabundance of rich creative 
license, you imagined a dancer's body; her body would be 
used up and injured in five years’ time, cartilage harvested 
from both knees, maybe sooner, and anyway this kind of 
abstract posturing and psychologizing about relationships was 
really boring, made her weary; when women imagined they 
were supposed to talk about relationships, she could tell that 
they were uncomfortable, outmaneuvered, they were looking 
to protect themselves against male /berty hysteria; it was 
another way of being 7ezzfzeZ, really; but, as long as she 
was enumerating problems, there were cocaine problems, for 
example; there was this guy who would deliver to their ad- 
dress, a reasonable Middle Eastern guy, who once even offered 
to put her in touch with a client of his who worked as psycho- 
therapist; this dealer would come by to Madison Street and 
buzz the capricious buzzer, there was a period wherein they 
had to see this guy every night, and it was uncomfortable, 
him telling them that their records were shit and their sofa 
was shit, and it wasn’t the expense of the cocaine, since her 
parents had some money that they were giving her, it was 
that Aer boyfriend never bought any of it; in fact, he didn't 
seem very effective at earning his own cash, and so there was 
the problem of him owing her money for the cocaine and 
owing her money generally, so that she would occasionally 
brood over exact figures of indebtedness. Even sweet mo- 
ments, like when they rented a car and drove up the Hudson 
and went to a farmstand and bought pumpkins, stood in a 
pick-your-own-orchard, ill-reciting fragments of poems, That 
time of year thou may'st in me behold, even in sweet mo- 
ments, she was calculating debt, I don't honestly believe that 
you have given back a proportionate amount and even if 
money is irrelevant and I have enough money to pay a larger 
portion of the rent it doesn’t mean that I can forgive in 
perpetuity the fact that I have spent more than you even if 
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I say I love you, or she was thinking of a moment when she 
had gotten up in the middle of the night to guzzle orange 
juice and had seen him in the kitchen, at the far end of the 
odd commercial space that was their apartment, with a rolled- 
up bill and a mirror and lines and she pretended she saw 
nothing. 

Her boyfriend had scraped the z off the sign in the storefront 
window where they now lived together and it no longer said 
Madison Electric, as it had once, but now said Mad son Elec- 
tric, and that was the name of their gallery, and they had 
written a press release replete with art-critical language that 
her boyfriend had somehow acquired during his all-but-dis- 
sertation career as an analytic philosopher; the press release 
used /iminality and numinosity and dialectic, and it referred 
to tactical strategies of subjectivity in postmodernism, and 
the Hoboken Reporter had picked the whole thing up, on 
the page opposite the police blotter, where the paper recorded 
with gusto a recent surge in arrests for public urination attrib- 
utable to all the new restaurants downtown, and then on the 
facing page, New Gallery Brings a Touch of the Village to 
Midtown, featuring a photo, M.J. Powell and Gerry Abram- 
owitz in front of the former Madison St. Electrical Corp. (He 
clutched a thrift-store overcoat around himself; his black self- 
inflicted haircut stood on end.) There would be guests, there 
would be drinks, there would be the wildness. No time to 
waste. 

—I can’t get this guy and his friends off my step, I dropped 
my case of sodas, M.J. called to Anthony Somebody, on the 
far side of Madison.—1 have a party starting in an hour. 

— That's nothing, Anthony said.— Couple of dogs, right? 
Pretty girl like you. Could be worse. Could be rats. 

Anthony stepped off the curb. As though stepping across 
the Hudson River itself, separating this Jersey side from that 
NYC side, but at the moment of this historic voyage from 
the curb there was, unfortunately, 2 convergence of bad luck. 
A pair of young guys in sweatshirts driving what was probably 
a stolen Camaro slowed, and the driver of this vehicle waved 
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at Anthony Somebody, and Anthony waved back, and one 
of the dogs bolted between parked cars on M.J.’s side, and 
everything was possible in this moment, the movements of the 
dramatis personae, dancers upon a proscenium, all converged, 
another bottle of soda popped, the Camaro swerved, struck 
the crosstown bus, and Mrs. John J. Vincenzo of Adams Street 
was thrown clear, from her perch on the steps of the crosstown 
bus, over her walker, and onto the pavement, onto accumula- 
tions of automobile glass, and there was a muffled cry from 
her, and a screech of tires, and the Camaro from the '84 
model year rumpled like an expensive suit after an evening 
of embraces, and Anthony Somebody, attempting to wade 
into the street, attempting to contribute in a civic way to a 
dangerous congregation of hounds, fell to the curb, grasping 
for his leg, so that M.J. could see the comb-over on the 
summit of his head. At first, she thought Anthony’s injury 
was a bluff, a way to deny aid in the midst of civic upheaval. 
But Anthony had lurched forward between Hyundai and Ford 
Escort, Goddamn it!, collapsing onto the ground, immedi- 
ately hiking up blue flannels to reveal navy blue socks of the 
sort that you might get at one of these haberdashets on Union 
Square where a guy on a stepladder served as discount law 
enforcement. Anthony began to rub his ankle, blasphem- 
ing softly. 

M.J. slipped across the great divide of Madison, behind a 
police car drawing near.— You okay? 

Anthony apparently knew from the block these kids who 
were driving the Camaro that had smacked the crosstown bus 
that had disgorged Mrs. Vincenzo, the bus which had formerly 
housed a dozen private school kids from the Catholic school 
uptown, Joey, is that your brother's car, does he know you 
took his car out like this, you're out joyriding you smack up 
your own brother’s car? It was a customized car, too, and 
Joey was the younger brother of the guy at the corner grocery 
near her, the younger brother of the guy who owned the 
grocery who no longer much spoke to M.J. because, she sus- 
pected, she kept using the store address for parcel deliveries 
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from the catalogues. One day when she strode in for a can 
of lentil soup, the guy and his wife were calling out to her 
from behind a wall of corrugated-cardboard shipping contain- 
ers, from J. Crew and Tweeds, Miss Powell, could you please 
take some of these boxes over to your place, because we're 
having trouble moving around in here, in the store. Blouses 
and sweaters and linen jackets and black leotards, jeans and 
swimsuits and hats. The younger brother, who had been 
loitering in an aisle near the canned goods, had volunteered 
to help carry her boxes. Joey. And Joey and his pal Mike were 
now out of the car inspecting the front end, ignoring the 
nearby body of Mrs. Vincenzo, repeating their own decorous 
obscenities, pacing nervously. 

Gerry got the idea for the gallery in a certain bar on Second 
Avenue. In Manhattan. They used to go there after thesis 
recitals at Tisch. One girl’s performance involved a relation 
to dirty laundry; she had brought out a laundry bag and put 
on a tape of a song featuring miserably chortling synthesizers, 
and, amid kinesthetic combinations that resembled the proc- 
ess of giving birth, she scattered laundry across the stage, 
halter tops, underwear, tights. No dry-clean-only items. It 
was after this piece that Gerry got the idea. Probably soon 
after. He had moved in, she had just invited him to move 
in, and he remarked that the gallery scene in the East Village 
had been znaispensable, and with so many musicians living 
in Hoboken now, so many artists, there was a real scene, there 
was Maxwell’s and there were all these bands, and things 
were really happening, it was the right time for a gallery in 
Hoboken, a gallery, a samizdat kind of thing, that would 
reflect the local artists, like there were definitely some great 
artists out there, and there was all the loft space, and they 
could sort of serve as a hub, a nexus for all of these artists, 
and maybe there would be a Hoboken style, like there was 
southwestern style. M.J. had taken some art-history courses 
in school; she'd taken this one course where, on the final 
exam, she'd compared Piet Mondrian's reduction of the vo- 
cabulary of classical painting to the way a student on a final 
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exam attempts to reduce the movement and vocabulary of 
the semester’s work down to a single essay question, and she 
had received an A for the paper and therefore for the term. 
She then elected to reuse this idea, a semester later, for the 
midterm on the Abstract Expressionists and Their Era, this 
time receiving a C minus. Where the hell was Gerry, while 
policemen hovered over Mrs. Vincenzo like the mob in deposi- 
tion paintings; while Joey and Mike argued with the driver 
of the crosstown bus; while the children who’d been on the 
bus were spilling out onto the street, Five dollars on the black 
lab! That's not a lab! Gerry didn’t know too many artists. 
He’d dated a woman from Barnard who painted portraits of 
her wealthy family in the style of court paintings from the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and he’d approached her 
for the Mad Son Electric Opening Gala. M.J.’s cousin Nicky 
Jatrett, who'd gone to Cooper Union and who specialized in 
sculptures featuring balloons with smiley faces on them— 
shunts and fuses and tubes housing balloons which then in- 
flated and uninflated, circularly—had also refused. The artists 
she'd known years before were not artists anymore. They were 
graphic designers. What was art, but something that you 
could get into a bank lobby, or something that a large law 
firm or junk-bond brokerage boutique acquired through a 
committee on decorations to sell later at a profit; or, as Nijin- 
sky said, I felt disgust and therefore could not finish the 
ballet. The Mad Son Electric Gallery had made mote progress 
with the Hoboken Reporter, in terms of media penetration, 
than it had made with the artists who might show upon its 
walls. Gerry had begun to call frantically around town asking 
if anyone knew any artists at all who worked in Hoboken, 
any artists who worked in the loft spaces over in the midtown 
section of Hoboken near the projects, and sometimes, at dusk, 
he wandered the streets, gazing in windows. 

In the meantime, M.J.’s studies in physiognomy and sports 
medicine and the Alexander technique made her ideal for 
the diagnosis of Anthony Somebody’s ankle sprain. His large, 
homely ankle was up on her thigh, and she was pulling 
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delicately on it, examining. Anthony’s eyes: woeful, as 
though he’d been driven off twenty yards from some game 
of boys, lifelong, watching myopically from a distance, as 
boys called out, No fat kids allowed. 

—A sprain is basically a pulled tendon. Diagnosed by a 
history. Ever sprain it before? Rest, ice, compression and 
elevation. That’s your road to recovery. After the swelling 
goes down after a couple of days, you should do range-of- 
motion exercises, like balancing on the affected foot. Or you 
could try tracing letters of the alphabet, easy ones first. H. 
Or L. That way you avoid joint instability. 

—If you could just help me get up on my feet, Anthony 
said. 

He was worried and distant. 

—TI’m not sure you should be walking on it. That's what 
I'm saying, M.J. said.—I mean, you probably don't have a 
fracture, because that would be obvious. I saw a girl fracture 
her leg once. 

Anthony wrestled his foot out of her control. He began 
to stand. 

— Joey, get your butt over here, Anthony called. 

—The Camaro in the eighties will zever be like the Camaro 
in the seventies, Joey was mumbling. 

—Or what about that '67? With the V-8 and the 350 cubic 
inches, Mike, his friend, obsetved.— Sweet on that. 

—Parts. That's your whole problem. 

— Something goes bad. 

—Look, I’m leaking. 

—Oil pan. Definitely. 

—Joey! 

A policeman sauntered over from where Mrs. Vincenzo lay 
upon a bier of shattered glass; the sun dipped below the rim 
of Union City; M.J. plucked off her sunglasses; holiday lights, 
blinking holiday strings, which Gerry had laboriously hung 
in the window of the Mad Son Electric Gallery, were by timer 
engaged, and in these lights 7 became clear that the dogs 
had disappeared, had fled; and so the way to the gallery was 
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free, and the zzzerpenetration of all these people, all these 
events, caused by dogs, seemed for the moment to be just a 
mistake of interpretation, nothing more. M.J. felt better. She 
could just go inside now and get busy with arranging soft 
drinks (the case of wine was already inside), cheeses, and 
maybe these pratfalls of the afternoon would be part of the 
coverage of the Mad Son Electric Opening Gala: an old woman 
on a walker stretched out flat on Madison Street, her voice 
declaiming irritably on the matter of sczatica, a car totaled 
on the rear of the crosstown bus, kids sitting out on a sidewalk 
with a portable radio blasting a tune about basketball sneak- 
ers, Hispanic men getting out of cars trapped in the snarl up 
the block, car horns like monatchical cornets, Because of dogs. 
Joey and Mike, wearing black tour T-shirts, each with a long, 
narrow ponytail snaking down his back, hoisted Anthony to 
his feet. All M.J. had to do was open the door to the building. 
She was tired. An ambulance came up the block from the 
wrong direction. Its muffled siren. And before her in the 
street lay a pristine bottle of orange soda. She scooped it up 
and went back to make a gift of it to Anthony. 

— Sorry for the trouble. 

As though he had never met her. 

— Thanks. He unscrewed the lid fast. Orange soda was 
fountained. He brushed a dribble off himself. 

— We're having a little art opening later. Come on by. 

—Uh, prior engagement. 

Back on her side of the street, a guy sat himself on the 
hood of a station wagon in front of her building. He too 
drank her soda. Her Diet Coke. What kind of operation you 
running bere, bub? He gestured at the gallery. She let it all 
go, headed for the door, and the three steps seemed steeper, 
more demanding, as if this were part of her performance 
and the audience behind would be watching. She loved her 
boyfriend, at least right now she loved him, even if he didn't 
seem to have many friends, even if there were nights when 
she would come home from school and she would find him 
alone in the house, with the videocassette recorder fired up, 
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the one that they’d gotten from her parents, beside it a 
sequence of horror films that he’d loved since his childhood. 
Who are we going to invite to the gallery opening? she'd 
asked. Don’t worry about that. That’s the easy part. They 
had addressed a few invitations, maybe thirty, but would any 
of those people actually come? There were a few people he 
knew from his day job in the city, as bibliographer for the 
Encyclopedia of the History of Religions. He would get a 
dozen index cards with names like Mircea Eliade or Reinhold 
Niebuhr on them; he would go down into the maze of stacks 
at Columbia, see what he could see, a Festschrift published 
in The Hague, some old numbers from the Religious Anthro- 
pology Quarterly, Akhenaton or Moses's conception of mono- 
theism. If he did enough of these cards, hourly, he’d have 
enough money to pay, temporarily, for his long distance calls, 
in which he invited friends from Austin or Burlington to 
come to Hoboken for the show. She searched deep into the 
recesses of her purse. Nope, not in that front pocket, maybe 
in the zippered pocket in the front, and, okay, if not there, 
don’t panic, they’re in the back pocket, she never put them 
in the back pocket, okay, shit, where are the keys, she had 
no pocket on her skirt, of course, women weren’t supposed to 
have pockets, but she checked nonetheless, absurdly patting 
down her front and her rear as though there were pockets, 
then back around again, the entire sequence, front pocket, 
back pocket, interior pocket, glancing toward the mayhem 
on Madison Street, where the hell was Gerry, and why weren't 
her keys in here? Her mind rushed back over the last half 
hour. When she was fighting with 72e dogs, did she have 
them then? Had the keys fallen out when she had stumbled 
on the sidewalk? She tried the knob, an old rusty thing on 
the metal door. It didn’t give. 

Across the street, Joey and Mike, helping Anthony down 
the sidewalk. 

A homeless guy had shown up from a squat in one of 
the nearby industrial buildings. The homeless situation was 
expanding here in Hoboken, M.J. believed; once there had 
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been these hotels down by the terminal, the Hotel Victor, 
for example, a hotel that existed as a satellite business around 
the Irish bars, watering holes where floozies and drunks who 
had lost the week’s wages on dog races would console and 
antagonize one another. These were the hotels where these 
men lived, beside immigrant women and their children; any- 
how, when that garish restaurant opened next door, the one 
with the loud sound system and the waitresses with sz//coze 
implants, well then, the hotels had to close, couldn’t afford 
the upwardly adjusted rents, these people couldn’t afford to 
live where they had always lived and so they were going to 
have to leave. Some penniless adventurer had spray-painted 
protest language on the door of the Hotel Victor, Where will 
these men go? And there were multicolored T-shirts appearing 
in town, with this language upon them, with the dingy Victo- 
rian facade of the hotel and its sign, and beneath, Where 
will these men go? But even the adventurer who had spray- 
painted the hotel was worn down by the futility of political 
opposition in the medieval town given entirely to political 
patronage, under federal investigation for the worst public 
schools in the state, and the men who lived in the Hotel 
Victor were loosed upon the street, and it was about that 
time that she started to notice one of the midtown homeless 
regulars, Aaron was the guy’s name, or at least that’s what 
people called him, a delicatessen owner told her, and Aaron, 
the interesting thing about Aaron, in addition to the fact 
that he usually wore a hockey helmet, which was £o keep in 
bis brains, the unusual thing was that he was, she believed, 
a gay homeless person, which you didn't encounter every day, 
although she imagined, after all, that problems like mental 
illness struck in equal percentages across demographic catego- 
ties. Underneath the grime and the strawberry-blond beard 
and the hockey helmet, Aaron seemed delicate, fine, frail, a 
scarecrow, and his gestures were balletic, as with the male 
dancers she knew. I want to write poetry. I want to compose 
ballets. lam God, as Nijinsky said. She could imagine making 
a piece for Aaron to dance, and it would have a lot of Nijinsky’s 
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word associations for Aaron to recite while dancing. Aaron 
was frequently darting around bus stands pointing frantically 
at things and people who were not immediately apparent, 
and waving a half-empty bottle of Miller Genuine Draft. 
There were perfectly sane homeless people, of course, and 
unlucky homeless families, but Aaron wasn’t one of these. 
He was a deinstitutionalized homeless person. It would have 
been difficult to get him to perform combinations properly, 
though maybe he could have been videotaped, phrase by 
phrase, as in the abstract videos of Merce Cunningham that 
M.J. liked; and what was he doing here, at the head of Mrs. 
Vincenzo’s prone body, as she regaled paramedics? 

—The one young man who started that restaurant on Wash- 
ington Street. I knew him when he was just a boy. His parents 
are very proud of him. Very proud. Told me that he got the 
idea for it from eating sandwiches over at the Jersey Shore. This 
goes back a ways. My own boy was in the armed forces then. 

—Mrs. Vincenzo, you shouldn't talk. 

—T'll talk if I want to. 

—Buddy, just move off a couple feet, here, give the lady 
some fresh air, the paramedic remarked to Aaron, over whose 
face then passed a dark cloud of rejection. Meanwhile, adja- 
cent, the operator of the crosstown bus, on the radio,—A 
fender bender type thing. A flat. Young lady been nice 
enough to give away some of her soft drinks, and the kids? 
They all drinking sodas. Some playing cards. 

—You want me to get that open for you? offered the guy 
on the hood of the station wagon, motioning at M.J.'s front 
door.—Could open that easy. Just need a credit card or some- 
thing. Let me do it. 

Every northeastern town had its eccentric with the artificial 
tan. Many of these characters got their tans from local tanning 
salons, and Hoboken had a tanning salon, but it was on 
the uptown end where M.J. rarely traveled and anyhow she 
believed that tanning salons involved irradiation. Fait of skin, 
as her family were all fair of skin, she was from a long line 
of ivory that in winter looked delicate and in summer looked 
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unhealthy, people of the ice, this ancestry of Anglo- and 
Irish- Americans who by birthright didn't have to live in towns 
that were built up on swamps as Hoboken was, she was white, 
and this gentleman on the hood of the station wagon was 
tanned through some means, through an applied juice, a 
poultice, an Egyptian henna or some such, which he at- 
tempted to mete out over himself evenly, under cover of 
night, in a harsh bathroom fluorescence. 

—I’m supposed to be having a party in less than an hour. 
The guests are coming really soon. Where’s my boyfriend? 
He’s supposed to be here. 

— You just need a credit card is all. 

So his neighborliness revealed itself as an attempt to get 
to her credit cards, which, in any event, were her parents’ 
credit cards, namely a visa card issued by her parents’ bank 
and an American Express Platinum. All of the money, or 
requests for money, flowed back to that originary trunk, as 
all her parents' money flowed back to the central bank and 
its charter for which Washington voted, when president, in 
1791. All money referred to the original money of British 
feudal lords, which, transferred, supplemented, by plastic 
cards, karats, ducats, nuggets of gold, stock certificates, bonds, 
computet printouts of mutual fund holdings, was nonetheless 
merely a recognition of the origin of money, held by people 
who did not tan well and who did not need to apply juices 
to their pale veneers. She assumed, moreover, that all original 
money was stewarded £y men, because women were held to 
be forgetful and given to mercurial temper and who were 
anyway inclined to leave the control of money to others, who 
had pockets. The men were all in a bar someplace, mired in 
self-hatred, flattering courtesans who would look hideous in 
the morning, they were pondering the box-office dominance 
of a certain Austrian bodybuilder whose accent made him 
sound startlingly like a fascist; it was almost impossible zot 
to imagine that this Austrian, who may possibly have used 
juices to tan his veneer, was a fascist. She used to come home 
at night and Gerry would be sitting at the kitchen table with 
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the local phone book open and she would ask what he was 
doing and he would say, Reading the phone book. She would 
ask why he was reading the phone book. He had no explana- 
tion, he was just reading, and when again they were at- 
tempting to think of people to invite to the Mad Son Electric 
Opening Gala, he'd turned to reading the white pages, un- 
able to make contact with her in a way that satisfied either 
of them, uncertain, even, what it was to make contact; Gerry 
improvised, Looking for rock stars, because there were these 
Hoboken bands and they just lived up the street, they all had 
day jobs, one guy copyedited for one of the larger publishing 
houses, and you used to see them on the buses going into 
Port Authority and Gerry was thinking he was going to invite 
these celebrities to the Mad Son Electric Opening Gala, but 
then he never did, nothing came of it. 

—You don’t have your own credit card? M.J. said.— 
Because I’m not sure I want to sacrifice one of my credit cards 
fora lock. I mean, they're not really mine, anyway. They’ re for 
emergency use, and if I lost one, I'd have to notify the bank. 

—Suit yourself, the tan man said. 

—] don’t give a hoot if he was the greatest singer of the 
century! Mrs. Vincenzo shouted. Aaron rocked beside her in 
recognition of her oratory.—I’m saying he ought to come 
back and visit the town where he got raised up. Doesn’t make 
good sense. My boy was in some trouble here in town before 
he went off to the service and I still lived here with the 
neighbors and the friends who seen what I’ve been through. 
They understood my troubles. This is where I’m from. I’m 
not going to be from anywhere else. 

—Mrs. Vincenzo, said one of the paramedics, —would you 
be willing to get into the ambulance now? 

A dispute broke out between the kids playing cards, a black 
kid and a white kid and soon several others had gotten into 
it, and they held the white kid down and they pulled off his 
sneakers, probably cost $37.50 apiece, tied two laces together, 
the kid cried out No! No! but they held him down. Now 
M.J. noticed that harvest of sneakers, draped on the power 
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lines. The instigators flung the sneakers up, tried to get them 
to drape over the lines. Please, no, those are brand-new sneak- 
ers! They were calling him faggoz, because what else did you 
call a kid, you called him a faggot, that was the worst thing 
you could be. She looked at Aaron to see if he registered 
this, whether a lifetime of being mostly hated by your peers 
was enough to be a predictor of madness and alcoholism, but 
Aaron had wandered toward the crosstown bus and was now 
disputing its route with the driver. 

—Must not use the crosstown bus very often, the driver 
said,—because it’s been some years this bus here been going 
down Madison. Osher bus goes down Washington, so now 
people on this side of town, they don't have to walk so far, 
like the people on the other side, they mostly don't have to 
walk so far. 

—Maybe it's not your house, the guy from the station 
wagon remarked. 

—What did you say? said MJ. 

—I mean maybe you're trying to get me to bust you into 
a house doesn't belong to you. 

— Want to see my driver's license? 

— Could be this isn't even your street. Maybe somebody 
else lives here. Driver's license? Hey, you can Suzy one of those. 

— That's really rude. What you're saying is just rude. 

The face of the tanned guy (she supposed now that he 
was called Norbert) indicated a substantial cruelty heretofore 
concealed. She could tell that he would not be a resource 77 
her hour of need. Meanwhile, the cars on the street in a 
furious Klaxoning. The ambulance, the crosstown bus parked 
side by side. Police beside paramedics. A fireman wandered 
through asking if his services were needed. At the corner, a 
traffic cop who had appeared to wave rush-hour flow onto 
Seventh Street had recognized a friend among the assembled. 
He stepped out of the intersection to chat with this rotundity 
of sweatsuit. Traffic languished. Next, there was a street ven- 
dor, one of Hoboken's sellers of ices, with a cart and a dozen 
bottles, chipping away with his pick, loading on raspberry 
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syrup; around him three or four friends heaving crimson dice, 
talking fast in a froth of Spanish and English: results of first 
games of the football season, difficulties of wives, how a 
couple of Anglos in the wrong neighborhood gonna jack up 
the rents, this town where they had gotten halfway through 
demolishing the ferry terminal so that they could put up 
top-dollar developments like amusement arcades, shopping 
centers, luxury condos, you could neither take a ferry from 
the terminal nor use the location for anything else; it was the 
Committee for a Better Waterfront versus the people who 
had lived there since they were kids, played stickball on the 
blacktop over the Observer Highway; the people who lived 
there were mainly for development, even if it brought nothing 
to them but wrecking balls and food courts; and this very 
theme had not erupted on Madison Street, before the flick- 
ering holiday lights of the Mad Son Electric Gallery of Hobo- 
ken, whereupon a BMW-owner, wearing Ray-Bans and a 
yellow power tie, climbed out of his convertible and took it 
up with the men by the street vendor, and yet they all agreed, 
everyone agreed, You think it’s a bad idea to have a beauti- 
fully designed series of buildings down there, and some shops, 
with the Empire State Building right across the water? The 
men, in theit basketball jerseys and worn baseball caps, jeans 
and construction boots, wordless, That’s a good idea, the 
young urban professional continued, which will improve real- 
estate values in the neighborhood. It’s better for the tax base. 
There will be jobs. Strapped himself back into his car, satisfied 
with urban planning, and there he sat, immobilized in traffic. 

—Over my dead body a bunch of trees down there on that 
water! Over my dead body! We don’t need no mote parks! 
We got plenty of damn parks already! That’s just going to 
cause filth from pigeons and rats! We need tax monies! ob- 
served Mts. Vincenzo. 

Autumn, county fair of tonalities. People filed out of work- 
places, out of tenements, onto stoops. Last time they could 
do so for months. Leaves clogged the street, the sewer lines. 
Where had these leaves come from? They were three blocks 
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from the nearest tree. Northeast storms had blown through 
earlier, as storms did this time of year, and the limbs of 
the trees, those that remained in the Mile-Square City, were 
picked clean; each new gust brought a dusting of yellow 
symbols of decay. Clearly, it wasn’t only M.J. who made a 
poetics, a worldview, out of a drop in the temperature and 
a diminishment of light. I tremble like an aspen leaf, Nijinsky 
said. Her parents’ house had beautiful autumns. When the 
weather was fine, she had practiced out on the lawn, while 
the man next door clipped graying blooms from his once 
bright hydrangeas. She bobbed above the clean lines of a box 
hedge, perfecting leaps, faint with hunger. She was always 
hungry. She was always cold. 

The tawny huckster with the scheme to break and enter, 
Norbert, accepted her offer of a Major Video, Inc. lifetime 
membership card and began working on the lock, which 
seemed to involve scouring the paint job on the door frame 
with the edge of the plastic lamination. Gerry Abramowitz 
had his own Major Video card. This one could be sacrificed. 
From desperate sprees of video rental Gerry returned, in his 
usual nervous way, uncertain, taciturn, with a home festival 
of science-fiction films and teen sex comedies. Ta/k to me a 
little bit, she asked. He'd laughed. He stayed up watching 
films after she’d gone to sleep and left early with his stack 
of bibliographical index cards. Her locksmith pro tem tried 
buzzing the tenants on the first floor. He bent the video 
membership card until it had a veiny fracture in it. M.J. was 
almost certain, in the light of streetlamps, that guests for the 
patty had now begun to assemble. There was a couple in 
bowling shoes and Hawaiian shirts, his and hers, hair slicked 
with the grease of the period, Tenax or Vaseline; there was a 
guy with heavy tortoise-shell frames and a secondhand madras 
jacket. All bantering. M.J. would not meet these, her guests, 
on the front step, locked out, having given away Diet Coke 
and orange soda. It was humiliating. 

—The Carnival Tradition, from Bakhtin, said the ma- 
dras jacket. 
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—I thought it was Bakunin, said the woman. 

—That’s anarchism. 

—] know what anarchism is. You've got your Js confused. 

—We could go to the Middle Eastern place, you know. 

—Uh, no civilization endures without temporary suspen- 
sion of the rules of civilization. 

—Let’s wait a few more minutes. 

—Got a cigarette? 

Whereupon the door to the building next to M J.'s opened, 
being 619 Madison, known drug location, according to law- 
enforcement circles, known for its potent smokable form of 
cocaine. They had never given her any trouble over there, in 
the known drug location. They were vital and spirited Ameri- 
can entrepreneurs. The door, a flimsy old composite affair, 
into which had been installed cheap stained glass, from Sears, 
swung back, and out of it came the dream within this dream, 
a cherub, a teenaged boy from next door, a Hispanic young 
man, an Edgardo or José or Miguel, perhaps, a fraternizer 
with users of the potent smokable form of cocaine, but with 
a perfect Hispanic celestial quality that he, young Angel, 
would have until he was older, had put on a few pounds, 
become a working stiff, traded beauty for dignity; for now 
as perfect as a boy in Hoboken could possibly be in pressed 
jeans, black work shoes, James Dean windbreaker, expertly 
tousled black hair, having strode out of a jailbreak movie, 
carrying somebody’s turntable, she couldn't help thinking 
that he was stealing the turntable, and when he saw the crowd 
outside the front door, he turned, as if to rethink the plan, 
to secrete himself indoors, away from the authorities. Did 
anyone still buy LPs? Even that store down by the PATH 
terminal where the gruff stoner with sideburns and ponytail 
wordlessly dispensed obscure rock and roll on vinyl—Syd Bar- 
rett, Lothar and the Hand People, the Nazz—even that store 
was on its way out; so why would Angel, the Hispanic cherub, 
steal a turntable? 

She called to him. 

—I’m locked out here. Next door. And I got all these 
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people coming over to see our new gallery here, and I’m 
wondering if you might know someone in the building 
here, maybe— 

A premeditated recognition on the part of Edgardo or 
Miguel. 

—I gotta take this over to my friend’s. 

—Oh, come on. 

The turntable, balanced precariously on wrought-iron 
railing. 

— Can I get over on the roof? M.J. said. 

The rashness of the proposal, maybe, persuaded him to 
change his mind. What white girl from the suburbs would 
propose going over the roof? A conspiratorial grin broke out 
on his unblemished face. 

—Sure, the roof, the roof. You could go over on the roof. 

She asked if he would show her how, notwithstanding 
political implications of wanting to be shown how, wherein 
a woman asked a man for instruction, affected an unknowing 
because of the stylized exchange of information that might 
follow; she still liked it when a guy would show her how, 
whether it was how to program certain technological appli- 
ances, the coffee machine, the stereo, how to operate a hand- 
saw or how to hit a backhand, and perhaps it would have been 
that way with Gerry, if he had known Aow to do anything, but 
he didn’t know much, a few knots from where he had taken 
sailing lessons in the suburbs, but he could fix nothing, and 
once a couple of weeks ago she had found him inexplicably 
dangling a hasp in front of the windowsill, as if one could 
be used on the other, What are you doing with that hasp? 
He knew about Frege, Austin, Kuhn, but his evasions on 
home-repair subjects were appalling. Caz 7 we get someone 
in to fix that? She inflated this evidence, on the front step 
of her building, into a notational system of romance: you 
and your lover showed one another how fo according to dia- 
grams, and then when you knew ow £o, you moved on to 
the next person, to have them show you 4ow. Once an object 
in question was fixed, you needed it broken again, or replaced 
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by another, and fast. And the question before her now, by 
way of reminder, was ow does a girl steal onto the roof of 
her building? 

—Gonna put this back in the basement, Angel said.— 
Hang on. 

Then he returned. Together they occupied the warped stair- 
well. Cinder block. Exposed ceiling bulbs dangling from 
frayed electrical lines. Lead-based paints flaking from scuffed 
walls. She followed him. With each flight of stairs, their pace 
increased, their gasps and exhalations, their anticipations, 
and she not only managed to keep up, but to drive Angel 
on more furiously, though she’d eaten nothing but a rice 
cake since throwing up breakfast. At last, they each grabbed 
the banister on the red emergency ladder; they hoisted them- 
selves up; at last, they pushed back an old rotting hatch; at 
last, they heard a scattering of pigeons. They were on the roof. 

Night had fallen across the landscape. Dramatically. Be- 
yond the nub of green that was Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy at a distance, night upon the World Trade Center, night 
upon Hoboken high-rises, night upon the spectacle of New 
York City, night upon the Hudson, night upon the ships of 
the Hudson, night upon the history and politics of the tri- 
state area, night upon the Newport Mall of Jersey City, night 
upon Liberty State Park, night upon Edgewater, night upon 
Fort Lee, night upon the George Washington Bridge, night 
upon arteries great and small, night upon marshes and black- 
tops and rail yards and baseball fields and electrical substa- 
tions. Who could turn from it? Who could neglect it? Night 
had come, even while the town below undulated with dispute 
and jubilance. 

Did she say the next words before acting, on the roof, in 
fresh moonlight, words that had to do with kissing a complete 
stranger from a different economic class and ethnic heritage 
on the roof of a known drug location, while the guests for 
her party were amassing, or did they kiss first, words occurring 
like spontaneous, retroactive evocations of the riptide of sub- 
cutaneous wishes? Where did the thought come from, in the 
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furnace of retrospection? What made her do these incredibly 
stupid things? Because she’d been hung up for so long, out 
in front of the building, and was just grateful, at last, to have 
gotten her ass off the street? Ot was it some quality in Angel 
himself? Wasn't there a moment when she'd thought about 
it and realized that this might not be the smartest decision 
she ever made? No. Things had been connected together, 
conjoined. There was no fulcrum with which to pry them 
apart. This was part of what had come before. How blissful 
not to have to make a particular decision but to yield to what 
was already as obvious as if it were mixed up with propositions 
of physics. She thought, or she said aloud, Let me kiss your 
spectacular Caravaggio mug, and she knew that he knew they 
were going to kiss, too, like candidates for elopement; the 
kiss was unclear as a romantic gesture, but forceful as an 
observation on the nature and duration of the month of 
October and what the end of October meant: onslaught of 
holiday madness, mixed precipitation, folly in the street, 
We're young! We're beautiful! We're supposed to make out! 
He held her off. Let’s get over the fence. 

Barbed wire, rusted by ages and emissions of sulfurous 
compounds, separated her building from the known drug 
location. Coiled above the flush edges of the two buildings, 
bolted into cement. Remorseful visitations of conscience im- 
plicit in the difficulties of barbed wire. But these visitations 
of conscience didn’t last very long. Angel (real name Mike) 
seemed, of course, like he was made to go over barbed wire, 
which was a generalization on M.J.'s part about things she 
didn’t understand, to which people who had a lot of stuff 
were given in the consideration of those who didn’t have as 
much. Nevertheless, Angel simply found a spot that was well 
traveled, and he pulled some heavy work gloves out of the 
pockets of his windbreaker, set them down, took off his wind- 
breaker, tossed it like a proverbial cape so that it draped on 
the fence, gripped the fence in work gloves, vaulted over. 
Plucked the jacket from the barbs. Now the fence separated 
the two of them. 
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—I can’t go over that, M.J. said. 

What about the party? What about the people gathered 
in the street outside? What about her career as a dancer? Did 
she want to marry? Did she mean to procreate? Had she been 
a good friend to her good friends? Had she attempted to 
remember the kindness of parents, for whom she was an only 
child? Had she taken in stray pets? Given to charity? Looked 
for the good in others? 

—l'll lift you over, Angel said. 

—You weigh about ten pounds more than I do. 

—No problem. 

— You can't. 

He stood at the spot where he had climbed over himself. 
The barbs were speckled with gouts of blood. Maybe it was 
the light. Blood of the fiscally challenged, blood of laborers, 
blood of suffering addicts who flocked to the known drug 
location. While their wives or parents slept, when the atten- 
tion was off, they came up Madison Street, incanting, skulk- 
ing, sweaty, desperate, to 619 Madison. They banged upon 
the door. They didn't own enough layers to put off the cold. 
It was no fashion statement. Angel reached out his arms. She 
didn't have much faith. She climbed up on the ledge that 
separated the buildings, and with an expressive sa/tation, a 
frisson, she landed in his hands, arms around his neck; she 
could smell him now, and he smelled funky, like a human, 
and up close she could see the planes of his cheeks, hairless 
and boyish. It was true. He could lift her up. She was air, 
she had perfected the designs of the universal choreographer 
and made her body insubstantial like a bird's, A bird is a 
messenger of death for people who have no feeling. There 
ought to have been even more splashy lifts and embraces, 
but instead the sequence culminated predictably. That is, her 
black miniskirt became entangled upon barbs, and there was 
the shredding of fabric giving way, a sliver of her miniskirt, 
and her tights too, and then she felt the sting of it, the barb, 
and she thought about the immodesty, her exhibitionism, 
about tetanus. That skirt was expensive. He put her down, 
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she touched herself on her thigh, with the shyness that had 
overwhelmed Anthony at the apperception of his sprained 
ankle, What was she doing here? She recognized, on her own 
roof, a dismal arrangement of browned spider plants and 
expired geraniums irresolutely tended here by the cat lady 
up on the third floor. M.J. was bleeding. 

And he was all over her, suddenly. His brutish hands upon 
her caressing. There were endearments, You are the prettiest 
girl I ever seen. Never kissed any blond girl before, so pretty 
like you. His hands like sandpaper, like a hasp. The excesses 
of a Manhattan skyline, at this remove, like a Big Bang incon- 
ceivably past; a blanket had been thrown over something more 
perfect, of which the stars were an indication, perforations of 
night. What was the thing that endeared Gerry to her, back 
when he still endeared himself, and why were endearments 
of people she loved so inaccessible? Objects always stood in 
for what was missing, a certain slutty color of nail polish that 
he bought for her one Passover that she had never worn, but 
which she kept at hand. Objects were like orange traffic cones 
on the right shoulder of the highway of intimate relations. 
That’s why she was here on the roof, with a Hispanic boy in 
his late teens kissing her neck in a way that was sort of unpleas- 
ant now that she was thinking about it. It was hasty, not like 
the long, slow tentative daubs that Gerry favored. 

—Hey, she said.—Slow down, okay? 

He was pushing down the strap of her silk blouse, trying 
to get at her breasts. Maybe it was romance, and maybe 
romance was exactly like she dance, maybe its gestures were 
that familiar, that immutable, even if everyone felt that they 
arrived at these gestures through their own impulsive ramble. 
Maybe the arabesques, the fouettés, the pliés of dance could 
be superimposed on love; maybe these gestures of dancing 
were just love in a deconsecrated space. The way a certain 
brushing of lips against a cheek then led to a collision of pairs 
of lips, the way the lips then moved toward a nipple, it was 
as reliable as the movements of Ballets Russes. She tried to 
distract herself with terms of her childhood education, maitre 
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de ballet, port de bras. She tried to think of other possible 
interpretations for brutishness, until æ terror started to swell 
in M.J. Powell. It started small, as discomfort, swelled into 
revulsion, and then assumed the actual size of terror, which 
is always one size larger than its container. Maybe tertor is 
implicit in all anonymous sexual encounters. Maybe that's 
what's good about these encounters, maybe that's what made 
degradation, when consensual, effective. But she felt nausea, 
a faintness. He turned her around a few times as if this were 
a child's game. Which direction did she face? It was wet on 
the roof; there were puddles from the last storm. There was 
the stench of wet towels. 

—Not here, please, come on. 

His manual circulations upon her became more urgent. 
Here, on her exposed shoulder, he romanced a certain mole. 
Her nipple, at the summit of a faintest incline, was now 
exposed to the air. His hips were fast against hers. 

—I want to show you our place. I want to show you our 
gallery, she said, reaching for a sequence of words that might 
put a stop to it. He showed no indication of understanding 
the we implicit in our, that locution with which couples 
reinforced their reign over single persons. 

— Stop, she said. 

She pushed against him. He resisted. She pushed harder. 
He pushed back. She pulled away. He held on. She pushed 
again. He pulled away, holding on. He pushed back. She 
fell away. He held on. She pushed. He resisted. He pushed. 
She covered herself. She pulled away. She changed directions. 
He held on. She pushed against him. He resisted. She pushed. 
He resisted. She pushed, he resisted. And suddenly, disgust- 
edly, he put a shoulder against her, the whole of his upper 
body, and she was free, and her liberty was foul. She bolted 
for the door at the far end of the roof. But before she could 
get there, there was a commotion behind her. A neglected 
attic closet of memory opened, forth came the image of a 
blanket, left from a picnic up in the north during a summer 
visit to the Green Mountains, a blanket, at dusk, aired on a 
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laundry line, at night, disturbed by heavy wind. She was out 
with a friend, and behind them they saw it, the blanket, and 
its animus was expressed by the gust, a malevolent spirit that 
sent them, as girls, howling into the pantry, inconsolable. It 
was behind her, this very ezzity, tackling her now, and she 
was on her back. How horrible the words in the moment that 
they appeared in her mind, You are on your back, while 
another part of her noticed the masonry on the edge of the 
building. It needed attention. And there were car horns in 
the distance; her hand dipped in the meniscus of a puddle; her 
own hyperventilations, sixteenth notes, remarkably constant. 
This was simply an arrangement of bodies she had once experi- 
enced, during an audition, nothing more, and just when her 
sorrow was beginning to accompany her terror, just when she 
was beginning to wonder what threat would be used to ensure 
silence, he whispered, I ain't gonna hurt you, and she found, 
instead, that he was rolling over her, hefting her up, she went 
over onto her right side, and then onto Aim, and she was on 
top, and the first thing she did was slap him hard across the 
face, You already hurt me, you fuck, she said, and he did 
nothing, didn't smile, didn't speak, and then he took her 
hands, coinciding, she noticed, with an infrastructure of spot- 
lights scintillating in the heavens on the Manhattan side of 
town, near the Maxwell House factory, where there had for- 
merly been a robust, good-£o-£be-/ast-drop fog, all days, all 
times; he took her hands; he fitted them around his own 
throat, tightened his grip on her hands on his throat; there 
was no swiveling of hips, there was no grinding at her, there 
was no recognition, no sexual anything; only hands on her 
hands, and the tightening at his throat. She struggled to pull 
away, What are you doing? He struggled to keep her hands 
around himself, and his breathing became labored, if only 
she could see better in the dim light of the roof, she was 
murdering him, he was slipping away, and yet he was tight- 
ening the grip, Let me go, she angled her legs off of him, 
began to pull away again, Are you out of your mind? Looking 
up at her, plaintive. Suffocation of the earth, putrefaction 
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of the land, foulness of marshes, reed and egrets and muskrats 
and snappers all replaced by the even fouler rattus novegicus 
to make this town of Hoboken, so cars could be stolen, sub- 
standard buildings constructed, bribes paid, drunks dis- 
placed, so bond traders could purchase their condominiums. 
Then she was off, heading for the door, racing for the door, 
expecting him to finish her off in the stairwell, to impale 
her through the heart on the diamond stylus of his stolen 
turntable, to fire the exploding bullet of his class war into 
the base of her skull. But when she tried to ascertain his 
whereabouts, he was gone, except for his voice, It’s your town 
now, calling after her, Your town now. 

The front door of the Mad Son Electric Gallery swung back 
almost exactly on time, 7:00 P.M., that evening in October, 
for its opening gala, and the guests outside, who numbered 
exactly seven, were unaware that anything much in the way 
of a delay had taken place. M.J. Powell, temporarily sobbing 
hostess, could hear, on the other side of the door, Gideon 
Katz, the boyfriend of Lori Fine, her dancer friend from 
NYU; Gideon was a mathematician, extremely talkative, and 
his specialty was &zo£s, and Gerry Abramowitz loved him, 
loved everything about him and his knots, how beautiful they 
could be in the telling, no symbolism to them at all, just 
knots with numbers describing them, Ax invariant, you know, 
that’s any number you can assign to a knot which doesn’t 
change if you twist the knot or pull on it, like if you wrap a 
piece of rope around a banister and don’t tie it and just pull 
on one end, it comes off the banister, well except that they're 
not knotted around anything. They just are. So that example 
doesn't count. On the other hand, if you have two ends in 
front of you, you cross one over the other, one way would 
be the positive way and you can assign a number of one to 
that, the right strand going over the left, a positive crossing, 
see, and the other way would be negative. So any kind of 
knot bas an algebraic length, get it? The minimum is if you 
pull on it to get rid of the loops, and so forth. Had to be 
Gerry that Gideon was talking to. Who else could it be? Who 
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else would tolerate a disquisition on knots? No knotted knot 
has acrossing number less than three, see, but, unfortunately, 
it’s also true that there are knots that have the same invariant 
but aren't the same knot, so it gets complicated. Maybe Gerry 
had lost his key, too. He had left his key in the library up 
at Columbia, the library for Asian languages, where they had 
once gone together to kiss, because he liked it so well, its 
dim, neglected stacks. Books and kissing were related some- 
how. When she appeared in the threshold of the doorway, 
to the seven excited guests here for the opening gala, she 
could see that Gerry was not among them. What a disappoint- 
ment. And she was a complicated figure to the assembled, 
too, and instead of attending to them immediately, she 
watched as, going up the block in the distance, a shade, 
carrying some bulky object, hastened off. If you have a loop 
with two crossings in tt, then you can pull it and flip it and 
twist it with just an unknotted loop. 

—Are you okay? Lori said. M.J. saw herself as she must 
have appeared, torn skirt and stockings, face wet, hair matted, 
an open gash on her thigh. 

—A long story, she said.—Come on in. 

Here was the part that Gerry would have loved, because it 
was the part he designed himself. He often made sketches of 
things, on scrap paper, not terribly adept sketches, but 
sketches anyhow. One day she’d found the plans for the 
gallery, scribbled in this style, on the coffee table. Just sitting 
there. For her. Then she began the job of realizing this interior 
for the Mad Son Electric Gallery, according to his vision; no 
whitewash since Tom Sawyet's was applied with such method. 
They had taken the whole of the weekend, and while they were 
laboring, they were laboring together. It involved putting the 
old sofa, with the stuffing unstuffing, out onto the street, 
where it disappeared at once. Other furnishings, such as they 
had, were hidden under white sheets, so that the effect, 
im toto, was of perfect eggshell, a blank slate, incomplete 
potential, like in the great galleries. All these years later, 
fifteen years later, she remembered the sad parts of the story, 
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but the good parts too, as one thinks of youth after it is gone, 
a laugh, a goof, a riot, made some bad decisions, made some 
worse decisions, made awful decisions, smoked a quaalude, 
slept with a boy on antipsychotic medication, wrecked a car, 
watched thirteen dawns in thirteen towns, loved people other- 
wise spoken for, wrote a life story, threw it out, spent reck- 
lessly, gave a dog to the ASPCA because it barked, quit 
speaking to a guy and his friends, gave up dancing, above 
all, gave up dancing. Tried out for Arnie Zane and Bill T. 
Jones, stayed up nights, didn’t get the job, and then the 
knee problems, and then social-work school, after which she 
got married to somebody, some other guy. Oh, it wasn't 
worth going into. What was attractive became repulsive, this 
particular habit, this particular inhibition in the beloved, you 
were married and your heart was in the freezer in the base- 
ment. But all that weekend they painted the interior of the 
gallery, she and Gerry, that was a good weekend. The disap- 
pointments from later on never interfered with the memory 
of washing paintbrushes and rollers with Gerry, holding his 
hands under the faucet. His hands: long and narrow, finger- 
nails incredibly short, the hair on his hands strawberry blond. 
All this, his hands under the faucets, the big soft part at the 
base of his thumb. If she had these hands, fifteen years later, 
in her own hands, if she had back her youth, she knew she 
would prize these things in a way she hadn’t then. 

The exhibition? The opening? 

It took a few moments to sink in. They were huddled in 
the doorway, in the glare of interior light, her guests. Two 
ot three of them squeezed into the doorway, like Keystone 
Kops hastening into a comic interior. The paint job was semi- 
gloss. The bright illumination of track lighting and the spots 
that Gerry had erected around the ducts on the ceiling rico- 
cheted from these blank walls. Across the space, into corners, 
back into the space, the glare of it. Blank walls. Exactly blank. 
Completely blank. Blank without interruption. As the first 
two guests lurched into the space, more were just behind, 
crowding behind them. It wasn’t like every corner had been 
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swept clean. M.J. could see that colony of dust bunnies, 
making its way, as always, from the heating register under 
the bay window into the center of the floor. But it was the 
walls that arrested everyone. Whiteness of the white wall, 
absolute blankness of the display, absolute poverty of ideas 
contained in it, M.J. could feel it even where she stood, the 
moment where each of the guests tried to evaluate whether 
or not they should consider themselves suckered by the gallery 
interior. By the implicit privation of che space. There was no 
exhibition. Or, at least: zo art. The art at the Mad Son Electric 
Gallery was the gallery, was the fact of its presentation, was its 
concept, was its appearance, was its history, was its ambition. 
There was a discouraging silence, while each of them made 
his or her way past each of the dividers that separated the 
exhibition space, looking, making sure there wasn't some 
tiny, postage-stamp-sized statement somewhere that might 
account for what they were z0/ seeing. 

Gideon was the first to get the drift. By exercising the 
powers vested in him as a doctor of philosophy in mathemat- 
ics, he found that the piece of art that most fascinated him 
was the table on which the case of wine sat, still in its box. 
A pair of sawhorses with a door across the top of them, a 
sheet thrown over the whole thing, bottled wine on top. 
Meaning is usage, after all. Right? An interpretation of a 
gallery, not a gallery itself. You rope it off, but the ropes 
themselves are the artwork. Something like that. I can get 
behind it. Let's drink. A good preliminary theory, anyway, 
unless it was the people contained in the gallery who were 
the show, a bunch of youngsters from the Mile Square City 
of Hoboken, NJ, who had come through intersecting routes, 
to be here, at this moment of disappointment. M.J. stood at 
the mirror by the front door, attempted to fix her makeup. 
There was Gideon and Lori, and the three locals—musicians, 
one of whom had once played bass for Yo La Tengo. There 
was her cousin Nicky Jarrett, who never said Zoo, his girlfriend 
of the week, called Annabelle. They all made themselves 
comfortable. The ancient crushed grape flowed ftom a de- 
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canter. Gideon acted as steward for the event, carrying the 
first and second and third bottles around, pouring out their 
contents, mopping up the overturned glasses. 

Later, with the sprawl of them sitting on the floor laughing, 
drinking out of plastic cups, she roamed out onto the step. 
There were two strays now. One of them was Gerry. 


two 


Late in every possible way. Late to engagements major and 
minor; late when it was crucial to be on time; late when it 
made no difference; late when lateness was clearly his fault; 
late when he was at the mercy of others; late in the morning 
(for having slept late); late in the evenings (for having stayed 
up late); late to the birth of his godchildren; late to the World 
Series game, that October classic; late to movies, notwith- 
standing trailers; late to plays; late to job interviews; late to 
the doctor and dentist; late to dates and romantic escapades; 
late when remorseful about lateness; late when careless; late 
when happy, late when sad or impervious to feelings, increas- 
ingly late, and it had always been that way. He was always 
leaving someone, arms folded, irate, in a lobby or on a street 
corner. He'd even been late to his accident, that frivolity of 
kids in their twenties. He’d waited until later, a decade later, 
after giving up on New Jersey, before finding himself on a 
stretch of interstate between Brattleboro and Northampton, 
on a rainy autumn afternoon, at dusk. He'd been drinking, 
sure. His was a flying car. He swerved onto the shoulder, 
gravel percussive in his treads, and then the car lifted off, 
and there was a blissful moment of flight, too brief. The 
front tires struck earth and his car began to negotiate the 
fields of New England, rolling length-ways, like a steed get- 
ting friendly with the mud, three or four of these gymnastic 
tumbles. Inside, alone, upside-down, right way around, z 
game. It didn't leave him time to think of his death, although 
death was a possibility. How were the cars behind him ac- 
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counting for this sequence, in which a rental car plunged off 
the road into a meadow? What did they think as this rental 
car rapidly approached a majestic American linden over near 
some cows; wasn’t it clear that he would frontally strike the 
American linden, now, scattering the cows, and what did 
those cars back on the interstate think? There was nothing 
to do but strike the tree. His aloneness was poignant to him 
later: if none of the cars on the interstate skidded onto the 
shoulder, to offer help, well, there would be no one to ac- 
knowledge his /ast end; there was barely time for conjecture 
as the car was telescoped by the tree, and his arm, his left 
arm, the arm with which he wrote diary entries and scribbled 
doodles that a quack therapist had once called evidence of a 
fine, questing mind, his left arm was pinioned by the engine 
when the engine came up into the front seat of the rental 
cat, pinioned between steering wheel and engine when the 
air bag failed to inflate. He fractured his arm so multiply 
that even a half-dozen invasions by eager surgeons couldn't 
alleviate his suffering. We can give you ninety percent move- 
ment, definitely. He had fifty percent movement. And there 
were pieces of aeronautically perfected metal in there now. 
He had an elbow made of plastics, a titanium humerus, bone 
grafts in the radius and the ulna, and pain all day. Pain in 
the morning, pain in the evening, pain when he slept. He 
hadn't known anything about pain until a state policeman 
with an infernal apparatus pulled him from the wreckage. 
The arm hung from him sideways as if it were the ghz arm 
and he had wrongly assembled himself with right attached to 
left side. Pain commenced. Medication commenced (Percocet, 
Percodan, Dilaudid). Now there were two things that were 
chronic in his life, namely, lateness and pain. 

It wasn't a story he 7/0/Z. In fact, the accident enraged 
him, especially the retelling of it. The necessity of medication 
enraged him. The lackluster sympathies of acquaintances en- 
raged him, their troubling cases of tennis elbow, their arthro- 
scopic interludes. 

On the other hand, there were tales of the past worth 
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remembering. There were consolations in memory. There 
were narratives of things lost. That party at the Fosters’ house, 
for example. In Darien. The Fosters’ house? It wasn't a house. 
It was a mansion, and the Fosters—though you wouldn’t 
know it from Nick Foster, whose only distinguishing character- 
istic was an inclination to set things on fire—went as far back 
in American history as America went back; there was a Foster 
who was the law partner of Button Gwinnett or Roger Wil- 
liams; there was a Foster on the bridge in the battle for 
Concord and Lexington. And Foster’s grandfather had made 
a lot of money in millinery, hydroelectrics, espionage, some 
grand American business. He'd made a lot of money, and 
they had this mansion, and outbuildings next to it for the 
butler, the cook, the maid, the groundskeeper. They had a 
river that meandered through their yard. Stream was the more 
appropriate term, maybe even creek. The creek had a waterfall 
on it. He couldn't believe it, back when he was a teenager, 
that anyone had so much money that they were allowed to 
own a waterfall, and horses, too, and miles of trails. So many 
miles of trails that there were always kids wandering around 
there. He had taken Lynn Skeele onto the Fosters’ property to 
woo her, though no wooing was done; instead they exchanged 
stories of the past, that raw material of all present association, 
lies about the past, false memories, hyperboles, concentra- 
tions of remorse. He miserably frequented trails with Lynn 
Skeele, boasting that he had shot things with a twenty-two- 
caliber rifle. As if a twenty-two could impress Lynn. On the 
contrary, Lynn knew what all residents of Gerry's neighbor- 
hood knew: his surname was Abramowitz. In a town full of 
Burnses, Sutherlands, Talmadges, Griswolds. He was Abra- 
mowitz. He was Jewish on his dad's side and he didn't wear 
a yarmul&e, but he sure didn't wear Lacoste shirts or L.L. 
Bean either. Lynn Skeele didn't want to hear about it, the 
kind of shit that won you friends in young-adult novels. He 
grew up skeptical. His skepticism was a seedling in the old 
forest behind the Fosters’ mansion, and Lynn Skeele and the 
others might have wiped out this seedling of skepticism with 
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a little kindness, but instead they fed and watered it. He 
was Abramowitz. 

It was no particular honor that he’d gotten invited to Fos- 
ter’s Halloween party. It was not evidence of diversity in the 
matter of invitations. Foster invited every student in their 
class. All the sophomores and juniors at the day school. And 
he invited the kids on his street, Brookside. Most of the kids 
from the school didn’t want to come to Darien to go to a 
Halloween party. A lot of them were from the next town 
over. They had mischief in their own neighborhoods. They 
soaped windows on the hospital in their own town. 

Gerry Abramowitz’s mother had theories about Halloween. 
Her maiden name was Callahan. She was a psychologist. She 
argued that, according to recent monographs on the subject, 
Halloween was a counterproductive American holiday tradi- 
tion, inherited from Druids and other pre-civilized groups, 
one which encouraged Z/Perty hysteria among children of the 
upper-middle class (the term, of course, derived from the 
Diagnostic and Statistical Manual, third edition), itself a dan- 
gerous condition of lawlessness upsetting to children even as 
they coveted it. Liberty and security are at opposing ends of 
an essential continuum, and security is important enough in 
the ego formation of children that liberty should be tightly 
controlled in order to create and nourish feelings of safety. 
The real ghouls depicted in Halloween outfits, in masks, his 
mother argued, were the ghouls of lawlessness residing in 
young people. When faced with drugs, explosives, incendiary 
devices, pint flasks, premarital sex, well, children of the sub- 
utbs began to panic, to beg for regulations, for maximum- 
time allotments for television-watching, for curfews, and so 
forth. His mother went further. The most popular costume 
of the Connecticut region was the vagrant. The bum, as the 
young called this sinister figure. And who was this archetype? 
He was the children despairing of themselves, of course, of 
their place in affluent civilization. He was their feelings of 
homelessness and dispossession writ large. The windows that 
got soaped, the shaving cream in the mailboxes, toilet paper 
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in all the trees, Aberty hysteria, an upsurge of the stratum of 
destructive fantasy that must be suppressed in a democratic 
society if it wished to function securely, equitably, peaceably. 
Gerry’s mother therefore concluded that the Fosters’ party 
was an affront to community standards. Gerry had no business 
being there at all, but his father had the final say. 

Party, blessed word, blessed state, thank God for patties, 
for ounces of dope, harder drugs. That hippie shit, that vesti- 
gial zune in, turn on, drop out business that mainly expressed 
itself in sleeping overnight in front of record stores until 
concert tickets went on sale—this was horse shit. And yet 
partying was a holiness. It survived even a squabbling over 
music. A little squabbling at a party was a good thing. A 
fistfight over a billiards table, drinks flung at a girl, someone's 
car stolen, beds of parents befouled with teenage bodily fluids. 
Get the intoxicants together! Night had descended! So his 
parents loaned Gerry their Jeep, because other parents were 
doing it, too, and he was driving it over to Foster’s place, 
though he could have walked; this was his mother’s negotiated 
compromise: I don’t want you walking miles in the dark and 
the cold on a night like this. His father intervened, at last, 
Let the kid do what he wants. I could swear you were a kid 
once, too. Looking up from the day’s most active trading. 
Gerry exploited this gap in consensus, procured the car 
keys, drove. 

There was one kid he would know well at the party, Julian 
Peltz. Peltz was of the persecuted faith, too, Gerry was sure. 
He was of the wanderers on the globe. But Peltz would never 
answer any questions about it. A cloud passed over Peltz’s 
face when Gerry asked, Is your family German or Polish, or 
what? Peltz was not noteworthy in any way. He wasn’t good 
in school, wasn’t good at sports, wasn’t extracurricular, didn’t 
play chess, had only one record: a scratchy copy of Classical 
Music for Young People, conducted by Leonard Bernstein. 
He was a guy in school whom people liked all right but with 
whom they would stop to talk only if unobserved. However, 
a subject on which Peltz was really well informed was human 
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sexuality, and that was why Gerry liked him. Since his own 
mother was a mental-health professional and every discussion 
on any subject was laden with doctoral revelation, Gerry 
couldn’t stand talking to her about sex, Honey, I know that 
you're expressing your need to individuate, but it’s important 
that you understand my authority and allow me access to 
your bed and your underthings when I am in the process of 
cleaning your room. And furthermore, Gerry, I need to know 
about how much information you've gathered in your social 
network on the issues of the erotic drives. Can we have an 
honest dialogue about this? 

His social network consisted mainly of Julian Peltz. At 
lunch, at school, Peltz constructed quizzes. You know what 
frottage is right? It's really cool. Like you're on a bus, okay. 
You're on a bus and it’s really crowded, crowded with girls, 
let's say. And there's no room left to sit. You're going to 
the big game and you're on this bus, with all these girls, and 
you know you could just sort of brush up against one of those 
girls, while she’s standing there you brush up against her 
using the lower part of your torso as the targeting mechanism, 
right? And then everybody clears out of that end of the bus 
and bingo, you get a seat. It's really easy! Gerty antiphonally 
teplied: You are totally fucked up. Nevertheless, he had an 
alibi when his mother entrapped him and demanded if he 
knew what protection was, or how a girl's menstrual cycle 
fluctuated, or the precise location of the clitoris. Peltz had 
explained all this to him, over the years, had given him a 
package of rubbers. There’d also been the instruction of Mr. 
Smith, school psychologist, of whom everyone said Ae touched 
students inappropriately. (Peltz: I'Z fust about pay someone 
to touch me inappropriately. How come I always get over- 
looked when the inappropriate touching is going around?) 
Mr. Smith recently slipped a rubber on a banana for the tenth 
gtade kids. Gerry knew about protection. Gerry had ideas 
about love. Gerry was therefore able to rebuff his mother’s 
theoretical overtures. Meanwhile, Peltz: Today I’m going to 
tell you about a particular taste of some guys, which is how 
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they like to go down between their wives’ legs during the 
time of the month, when ... Or one day it was necrophilia, 
and how Peltz said that necrophilia was a perfectly reasonable 
lifestyle choice, especially since it only required the consensual 
input of one adult, so what difference did it make? Vic- 
timless crime! 

Often Gerry would show up at school, late, and kids would 
be loitering out front, getting ready to go to their first classes, 
and he’d see Peltz a hundred yards off, talking to a tree or 
to a dog or to a chipmunk, probably on subjects such as 
double-digit inflation or Jimmy Carter’s adultery of the mind. 
No one noticed Peltz’s loneliness. If Peltz neglected to show 
up for school, it would have been weeks before anyone would 
have inquired. He was a library assistant, it was true, and 
probably, eventually, people would have had trouble check- 
ing out their library books, but, at the same time, he was of 
such diminutive stature that he was almost invisible behind 
the counter in the library, and Gerry wasn’t sure anyone really 
knew Peltz was there. They probably believed the checking- 
out procedure was automated. The line would back up if 
he vanished, and people would demand copies of J Never 
Promised You a Rose Garden and A Separate Peace, and 
there would be library complaints, because Peltz was dead. 

Loud popular music emanated from the Foster house. The 
Californian idiom, soft rock, like a perfumed glob of used 
toilet tissue or a sample of imitation American cheese food 
product or meatless chili. He liked the crass stuff coming out 
of England and New York City, where people couldn’t play 
their instruments very well. But soft rock was no surprise here. 
Peltz was standing at the edge of the driveway poking dead 
leaves with a stick. His absurd ringlets, about which he con- 
stantly complained, could not be combed down. He was 
dressed the same way he always dressed, in the regulation 
nondescript corduroy trousers and blue pullover sweater. So 
much for the costumes of a Halloween party. Gerry was careful 
to lock the doors of the Jeep. Somebody’s car would get rolled 
before night was over. Its canopy would be crushed. And 
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allowing his own parents’ car to be crushed would be a sign 
of adolescent pathology, and he would be grounded until 
receipt of his first social-security check. 

— You're late, Peltz said. 

—Nice costume. 

—I’m a White Anglo-Saxon Protestant, Peltz replied. 

—Lots of thinking obviously went into that. 

—What ate you? 

Gerry, too, wote nondescript corduroy trousers, matched 
with a navy blue turtleneck. 

—I'm a lupus sufferer. 

Peltz mulled it over. 

—They look just like everybody else, Gerry said. 

—What about the skin problems? 

—The turtleneck is covering my rash. I’m telling you, we 
have hopes and fears just like you do. 

Another car pulled up. Parked on the lawn. Out of it came 
a procession of attractive girls, more girls than should have 
been able to fit in a Honda Civic. Amazingly, these classmates 
were also wearing nondescript corduroy trousers. But with 
frilly blouses. They paid no attention to this pair of boys, 
these interlopers of Eastern European extraction secreted in 
the shady grove of the Fosters’ yard. The girls themselves 
disappeared in and out of shadows of oaks and maples on 
their way across the enormous lawn. As if these sylphs were 
the muses of his fantasies and daydreams, Peltz announced 
that he had a plan for the evening. I» order to make the 
party more happening. Multiple conquests, he elaborated. 
Like see that carload of girls just got out here, well, there's 
Nancy van Ingen, heir to the Weyerhauser paper fortune, at 
least I think her dad is somehow involved with those paper 
products, paper towels, and next to her, that’s Bernie Cooper, 
4 Rockefeller through an aunt, her family goes back to the 
dawn of time, which was when her family rented out the 
space on cave walls for the guys who did the cave paintings. 
They were already going to France for vacations, see, and 
they cornered the market in cave walls. Next to her is Annie 
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Winningham, Annie's great-great-grand aunt owned the boat 
where the Boston Tea Party took place, actually sold tea to 
protesters at a huge markup, and that's not all. Lots of them 
are inside, beiresses, women who'll rule the world, Gerry, 
they'll rule the world. They're related to the kings of all 
different countries, they're related to the kings of Monaco 
and Estonia and Macedonia and Bhutan, and one of them is 
actually the God Queen of Krakatoa, no shit, these girls, 
they're coming to this party expecting that something memo- 
rable is going to happen, that there’s going to be a surprise, 
because it’s Halloween, and even though these women will 
probably figure out later on that really they'd rather be with 
other heiresses, zot with the guys they're supposed to marry, 
well, eventually they'll get married anyway so that their for- 
tunes can be given away to kids instead of to charitable foun- 
dations. We still have to be ready to offer them the stuff that 
they need, Gerry, we have to be able to tell them, Look, we 
have pot, we have booze, and we're ready to teach you what 
premature efaculators on the football team won't be able to 
teach you: how to, you know, experience it, feel the whole 
thing, feel the feeling called love. But that’s what we have 
to be able to do. We know all there is to know about love. 
We know everything. That's what I'm saying, Gerry. Hetresses 
of Fairfield County, they’re here for us. 

Gerry didn’t believe a word of this speech, but it was made 
more impressive by the sight of the Fosters’ mansion, which 
loomed in the distance. Up over the rolling hill just ahead 
was the sand trap where the Foster patriarch once practiced 
his chips and putts, back before liver disease. Gerry sprinted 
to the edge of it, out of the sheer enthusiasm for sprinting 
on a night in October, but at the lid of the trap he almost 
tripped over a ody. Sand billowed. He tumbled to the side 
of the trap. It was Lyle Hubbell. Wearing the obligatory 
nondescript corduroys, of course, affixed with a few patches, 
a T-shirt, a denim jacket. Lyle Hubbard, completely uncon- 
scious. Expressions of shock issued from Gerry, instinctively, 
at the insult of this corpse. And yet it was consistent with 
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Hubbell’s character that he was here. Hubbell failed all the 
tests of human company. And he was always sneaking beers. 
It was said that the diet sodas that Hubbell frequently carried 
around school were actually filled with intoxicants. He was 
even rumored to have his own distillery out in the woods, by 
the retirement facility next to the school. Since, in this tab- 
leau, there was a six-pack of pull tab Millers in Hubbell’s left 
hand, and a couple of loose cans nearby, prejudice on the 
matter of his condition was justified. 

—Bodes well, Peltz remarked. 

—I almost kicked him in the head. You know, head injury 
leads to a lifetime of impulse-control problems. 

— We could put a sign up. Teenagers trying to escape from 
feelings of isolation, use caution. People would steer clear. 

Next, on the landscaped walkway, the goldfish pond, 
brightly illumined with subaqueous lamps. The pond was in 
season, too, because the color of the fish, their unearthly 
orange, was a near match with the pumpkins, actual and 
plastic, that were strewn widely across the premises. The fish 
were demonic, possessed. Casting off their usual lethargic 
demeanors, they streaked from end to end in the little pond, 
as if unfed or disturbed by pressure from without. Perhaps 
it was the fact that two teens, Steven Dodge and Eloise Falk, 
were sitting in one end of the water, the pond rippling well 
above their waists, ruining their outfits. They talked calmly 
as though it were the most natural thing in the world. Julian 
Peltz wished them a good evening with exaggerated felicity. 
They looked up only briefly. 

—Definitely talking about sex. He’s claiming that he really 
loves her deeply and that it will be really meaningful for him 
to express the depth of his profound love for her in this 
special way. And she’s stuck. If anything, she’s more into it. 
Abramowitz, let’s be clear. Guy and a girl, getting wild, it’s 
the girls that are driven to a frenzy. That’s why all those other 
girls, like Nancy Van Ingen and Polly Firestone, they need 
men like us, who can offer them the real experiences of love. 

—So we head off in different directions, each with our 
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really bad social skills and we try to get these girls interested 
in us, and then later we compare notes? 

— Brilliant. 

—]f you say so. 

Foster's greyhounds came bounding out of the orchard on 
the west side of the main house. Freed from lethal injection, 
they had reservoirs of energy, in accordance with which they 
were cantering from the gazebo where Nick Foster had once 
pretended to hang himself. One of them paused by the parked 
cars to lift a leg on a Mercedes. Then off toward the house 
again. Gerry and Julian didn't have time to reflect on the 
immediate need for shelter from these marauders because the 
dogs were immediately surrounding them, snouts low to the 
ground as if bent upon retrieval of their primeval mechanical 
rabbit. In lead position, a whippet, ribs multiply protruding, 
kicked up divots on the magnificent lawn, moist from the 
rain that month; in second position, but gaining, since the 
whippet seemed to be tiring, was an Irish wolfhound, a tall 
example of the species, too, close to four feet, a mighty hound 
with a blood-curdling grin, which just then veered around 
Peltz, before vanishing into darkness at a full gallop; in show 
position, the Fosters' exotic pharaoh hound, a breed brought 
to Spain during the Saracen invasions and later exported 
abroad, thus a dog as old as civilization, 77 third place, yes, 
but exerting enormous pressure on tbe leaders! Look at him 
nosing on the wolfhound! He could almost sniff the underside 
of the larger dog's tail! Rest of the pack several lengths back, 
an Afghan, a borzot, three of your traditional Anglo-Saxon 
greyhounds. Banking around the house, they poured it on, 
heading for the homestretch, frolicking in draperies of mast! 

They were heading for the next property over, probably, 
which was not a private residence, but, rather, the grounds 
belonging to the Cherry Lawn School. An alternative school, 
noteworthy for its accumulation of boys with long unwashed 
hair and acne who dotted the front steps of the administrative 
building smoking cigarettes. Gerry’s mother thought the 
school was fabulous, because it was so much like a minimum- 
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security penitentiary, but apparently it didn’t make any 
money, and was therefore doomed. Moreover, the Cherry 
Lawn School was a zoning nightmare, and it provided known 
drug addicts with an address at which to receive shipments 
of controlled substances which they then passed on to impres- 
stonable young persons of Darien. There was a tennis court 
in front of the Cherry Lawn School upon which no one had 
ever, to Gerry's knowledge, played a single set of tennis. 
There was a tetherball court with grass growing through its 
tarmac. The young men of Cherry Lawn, meanwhile, were 
like the greyhound starvelings of the Foster Mansion and 
Plantation, and they fed these animals with whatever institu- 
tional food was offered at the Cherry Lawn School, Swedish 
meatballs, Salisbury steak, chicken teriyaki, pizza squares, 
tuna casserole, minute rice. One of the greyhounds was called 
Warren G. Harding, one was called Zachary Taylor, one was 
called Franklin Pierce. Gerry was pretty sure there was also a 
William Henry Harrison and a Millard Fillmore. ïn this way, 
the young men of Cherry Lawn learned about the less-well- 
known presidents, as it was these presidents who most inter- 
ested the Fosters, a family bent on assembling a complete set 
of presidential dogs. What breed would you pick for James 
Earl Carter? Miniature schnauzer? 

Gerry and Julian arrived at the house itself. As you know, 
George Sheldon, historian and popularizer, described the 
house in his Artistic Country Seats, dwelling at some length 
on its effect of length and lowness; the finishing of the great 
hall in immemorial pine. Next to the Dutch doors of the 
south side are transomed English basement windows. Above 
the mantel in the parlor sits a large hood supported by four 
brackets whose intervening spaces each show a lion trium- 
bhant in relief, and so forth. Designed in the shingle style 
by Lamb and Rich in 1885, not long after their completion 
of the Hinckley commission on Long Island. The Foster home 
betrayed its influence. The main entrance at the end of the 
walkway required passage onto a luxurious porch that sleeved 
the residence on three sides: the den, the dining room, the 
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hall, the parlor and the pantry, where the most magnificent 
face of the porch, fitted out in unavoidable rattan porch 
furniture, overlooked the Fosters’ Illyrian waterfall. But here, 
where Gerry stood, in the front, was the intended entrance. 
However, no one answered when the two of them called at 
the front door. There was the warbling of a convex piece of 
vinyl, Linda Ronstadt, distantly. They pushed their way in- 
side. The screen door swung shut behind them as if controlled 
from the spirit world. The hall was lit only in candles, but 
not the sort that you got in a dozen box at your department 
store. These were altar candles from northeastern protestant 
churches, where Gerry had occasionally been as a young boy, 
during the interval in which his mother attempted to give 
him 2 range of denominational experiences, so that he would 
better understand the social ideology of his peers, so that he 
could better make up his mind later in life about the contested 
space of American spiritual experience. What he figured out 
during this period was that the dispossession of American 
Judaism was native to his spirits. He was a Jewish boy. He 
ascribed to the religion of a people who didn’t belong any- 
where, unless you counted the promises on some mystic scroll. 
Gerry’s United States of America was a Jewish country, be- 
cause it was a nation of people cast wide, like seed cases, in 
some awesome planting, broadcast upon gales. 

He grew accustomed to the trembling candlelight, to the 
stillness of the main hall, to the conflagration likewise dancing 
in a walk-in fireplace there, and then he noticed that there 
was a headless man in the foyer. A man holding his own 
head. A man wearing clerical garb of Puritan faith, holding 
a bloody head with stump under one arm. A specter who 
now broke the silence in an eerie and familiar voice to speak 
to the two of them. 

—You aren’t wearing costumes either? How come nobody’s 
wearing any costumes? It’s Halloween. Don’t you kids have 
any fun? The whole poznt of Halloween is to wear a costume. 

The groundskeeper. Gerry knew his son. The kid was an 
athlete, the Platonic ideal thereof, a halfback with a strong 
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need to assault others. This kid only had one eye. Nate, that 
was this kid’s name, would show you his eye socket, too, pin 
you down in some corridor, if he really wanted to intimidate 
you. He’d wanted to intimidate Gerry a number of times, 
so now Gerry knew exactly what an eye socket looked like: 
the surface of Mars, pinky-yellow with red irrigations, much 
adorned with encrustments and green slime. The same infor- 
mation was confirmed by a friend of a friend of a friend who 
had also seen it. Everybody talked about Nate’s eye socket. 
And maybe the dismembered head that his dad carried under 
his arm, tonight, with the fake blood all over it, was an 
evocation on the part of Nate’s dad of the day when he had 
to come back home one afternoon to find that the boy had 
lanced a baby blue playing with a plastic sword ordered from 
a cereal manufacturer. Or maybe it was just that Old Man 
Foster preferred his groundskeeper to wear a ridiculous cos- 
tume on Halloween, indicating class difference, even though 
Nick Foster had no interest in costumes at all and didn’t want 
any kind of costume party. Mr. McGloon, the groundskeeper, 
had the cassock up over his actua/ head and was therefore 
peeking through the space between buttonholes: 

—Your friends are already leaving, I think. 

—We didn’t see anyone leaving. We saw some girls coming 
im, Peltz said. Julian often contradicted persons of authority, 
even when it was inadvisable to do so. It made Gerry want 
to get the hell away from him sometimes. 

The headless clergyman, weary from labors, sank onto the 
divan beside the fireplace. He pointed, wordlessly, to the 
three porcelain bowls that were laid out, with cheesecloth 
draped across their mouths, on a Shaker sideboard. Though 
the main hall was noteworthy for its absence of activity, Gerry 
nonetheless glimpsed the retreat of a pair of toe shoes near 
the top of the great staircase. Candles trembled anew. A pedal 
steel guitar shivered in the backdrop of the distant Linda 
Ronstadt album. 

—This is the part where we touch the cold pasta and it’s 
supposed to feel like brains, Julian said.—Or is it pasta that's 
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supposed to feel like intestines? Or Jell-O that’s supposed to 
fell like a liver, right? I can’t remember. Anyway, it’s foods 
you'd find anywhere. You're meant to believe they’ re guts. 

—Just go on in, McGloon said wearily to Peltz. The 
groundskeeper's flushed visage now protruded from the neck- 
hold of his vestment. He gazed away from the boys, through 
the window by the divan. Across a colonnaded porch. 

Peltz nodded dismissively. And then he uttered the words 
that would become pivotal in any midlife recollection of the 
Fosters’ Halloween party.—I’ll be right back. Nature calls. 

He gestured in the direction of a theoretical half-bath under 
the staircase, as if he already knew the layout. In the sinister 
light of candelabrum, space and design were in the eye of 
the beholder. Sure there was a bathroom, next to that secret 
passageway there. And maybe this door, to the right, led to 
the dining room, maybe not. He would wait for Peltz there. 
Was this the true location of the party then? Was this to be 
its epicenter? It was a question asked across the recent decades 
of polite society with increasing vehemence. Parties, according 
to most celebrants, had to have a centermost emanation, a 
spot of perfect celebration, over and through and above the 
hang-ups and put-downs that always threatened a party. A 
popular theory indicated that the center of the party was 
always identical with a particular person—Danny Henderson, 
for example, the guy from up the street who never took 
anything seriously. Not even one thing. Henderson had never 
been known to make any utterance but that it was at the 
expense of some poor classmate. When you were with him, 
you had best not take anything seriously either. By this hour, 
Henderson would have cast off his regulation outfit; he would 
be wearing only the bearskin rug from the parlor next door, 
like Marianne Faithful during the Stones bust. He would be 
mooning kids from the debating team. Therefore, according 
to this first theory, the center of the party was a particular 
person, and all good times were his or hers to execute, as a 
puppeteer works the strings of a marionette. Yet a competing 
theory held that the center of the party was always a room. 
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The room, for example, where two guys were reciting entire 
recordings by a certain British improvisational comedy troupe. 
Passing a joint between them. Everyone was laughing. Tas 
isn’t Argument! This is Abuse! Or maybe the room where a 
snaking line of white girls attempted to do a version of a 
dance entitled the Bus Stop to the Linda Ronstadt recording 
or to its successors. Any of the rooms in Grasslands, which 
was the name of the Foster residence (there were some good 
jokes about that!), was liable to be the center of the party, 
because they were all impressive spaces. However, according 
to yet another theory (this elaborated by a minor writer of the 
Prague School), the center of the party was neither inherent in 
person, nor in place; it was located, rather, in 77004. As it 
happened, the mood was frequently zzzoxzcatzoz, the obliter- 
ation of day's cares in the here and now of drink. Miller 
Genuine Drafts were stashed in an additional refrigerator, in 
the basement, by the billiards table. Children loitered there. 
Think of the feeling of a thirteen year old, forbidden by his 
uptight folks to consume any such fermented beverage as he 
reached into the refrigerator for the first can. His algebra 
homework far from his mind. The difference between comph- 
ment and complement far from his mind. The Emancipation 
Proclamation far from his mind. He was at the center of the 
party, because he was zzzoxzcated. And it was good. 
Meanwhile, the fourth and final theory of party topograph- 
ics held that the center of the event was unstable, was always 
elsewhere from where you found yourself, no matter the room, 
the mood, the company. A seeker of the center of the party 
was according to this theory never at the center of the party 
himself or herself, by definition, and all party goers, by defi- 
nition, were seckers of the party. The essence of the party 
was migratory, 1mpermanent, provisional. You felt you were 
there, at the party, your glass was newly filled, and right 
across the undulating sea of witnesses you saw a teenager 
with whom you knew you were destined to have exquisite 
romance— her eyeliner like the lines in Picasso drawings, just 
as certain, just as enduring— but as you began to cross the 
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room, knowing that this was the place and this was the time, 
you began to feel the center of the party spiraling away. The 
party tacked upwind, came about. Suddenly, you were lost. 
Suddenly, you were having a conversation with Glen Dunbar 
about standardized tests. What’s the best model for taking 
standardized tests? Do you think it’s best to rule out one of 
the answers definitively, and at what point? Or should you 
really try to work out each answer before you give up on a 
particular question? 

But Gerry was alone and therefore certain that he was 
missing whatever it was he was supposed to be experiencing. 
He was in the Fosters’ dining room. The table, draped in a 
white silk tablecloth, was laden with confections. Not with 
the individually wrapped Tootsie Rolls or two-packs of Devil 
Dogs or Twinkies, boxes of Dots, holiday servings of Jujyfruits, 
M&Ms, Mars Bars, Snickers, Three Musketeers, Charleston 
Chews, Bazooka Joe gum. No, the table was piled high with 
baked goods, with eclairs and cupcakes and Tollhouse cookies. 
Repulsive. Who wanted to eat homemade crap? Nick Foster 
had probably hacked up rhinoviral gobs into the batter, laugh- 
ing, before stirring vigorously. On a silver serving tray, how- 
ever, Gerry found a single bottle of German imported beer. 
How had it come to be here, this German beer, illegally 
proffered to minors, and why did it seem to be the solution 
to the difficulties inherent in the Fosters’ party? The chairs 
had been removed from the table, to permit party goers to 
circulate, but there were no party goers. At least until Dinah 
Polanski crawled from under the table, drunk. 

Dinah Polanski. She already wore bifocals. Behind her spec- 
tacles, the lenses of which resembled bulletproof Plexiglas, 
her eyes wandered in contrary directions. And yet even wall- 
eyed Dinah was wearing the obligatory nondescript corduroy 
trousers, along with a gray cardigan sweater from the Land’s 
End catalogue. In her case, the look was fashion abomination. 
Dinah had apparently donned it in imitation of Nancy van 
Ingen and her crowd. She had not arrived at her outfit through 
the adventure of personal expression. Maybe it was the fact 
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that Dinah was hefting an extra eight or ten pounds and had 
dun-brown locks that ruined the effect of her reliable and 
understated garb. And beyond the fashion problem there was 
the further deep historical indignity that Dinah had been 
following Gerry around Fairfield County, turning up as regu- 
larly as a Connecticut raccoon, since they were six years old. 
She'd been trying to get his attention for some reason, even 
when, because of his unremitting neglect, it was self-destruc- 
tive to do so. Her motives were unclear. In the last year, however, 
these efforts had been focused almost exclusively on recounting 
for Gerry the intricacies of a certain science-fiction novel entitled 
Dune. In the present instance, Dinah launched in immediately 
with only the briefest introduction— 

—] was over next door, and I noticed that they had all the 
books of H.P. Lovecraft. And Edgar Allan Poe. Stories of 
Poe, and also books by H.G. Wells. I like all of those books. 
Just really wonderful, you know? Then I noticed that they 
had a copy of Dune. 

Dinah's face was aglow, and close to his now, as he at- 
tempted to work a church key on his imported German beer. 
Gerry backpedaled to achieve a requisite. conversational 
twenty-four inches of distance from Dinah's rheumy face, 
and so that he might prevent salivary driblets from showering 
upon him, but as he retreated she followed, always closing 
in to a range of twelve to fourteen inches, a distance more 
frequently associated with conversational styles of the Mediter- 
ranean nations. He could see a patch of dermatitis on her 
brow. She was in need of a cream of some kind. 

—Beyond a critical point within a finite space, freedom 
diminishes as numbers increase. That's Pardot Kynes, first 
planetologist of the planet called Arrakis. . . . He dies in a 
landslide. Well, the House of Atreides, you know, comes to 
this desert planet, and there's only these worms, gigantic 
worms, miles long, and these smugglers and their spice. The 
spice is called zzé/zzge. And there's this tyrant. Baron Har- 
konnen. 

Gerry found himself against the east wall of the dining 
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room, against the Z7roze that Lamb and Rich had helpfully 
built for Nicky Foster's great-grandfather when he sat at table, 
and Gerry actually climbed up onto this Aigh seat, as described 
in the plans for the house. He repeated words he had used 
before, Sure, yeah, great, I'll definitely read it, while plotting 
to flank Dinah, the clamorous science-fiction commentator, 
and make for the door, but then a really awful thought hit 
him. Since Dinah was the first girl he had spoken to here at 
the party, and since he had already agreed to a competition 
with Peltz having to do with conquest of as many girls as 
possible, did this not imply that he needed to attempt some 
kind of seduction of Dinah Polanski? 

An enumeration of the girlfriends of Gerald Callahan 
Abramowitz up to this moment is now essential. Happily, 
this history is brief, because in spite of Gerry's reputation for 
amiability he had little experience with the fairer sex. Ginny 
Williams, for example, who lived up the block, was really 
good at weaving. This is what his mother said, Ginny Wil- 
hams, she’s a sweet kid. Her mom says she’s crazy about 
weaving. Ginny also drew pictures of insects. The two of them 
had nothing to talk about, though they had often shared 
rides to school. She had never watched a baseball game even 
once. She had a permanent excuse from physical education 
because of scoliosis. She had a pet rabbit. Gerry had never 
seen Ginny's neck. It had never been displayed. Perhaps she 
was a lupus sufferer. Her wrists were lovely, though. Like 
carvings of ivory. Anyway, he had asked her to go owt with 
him, when he was thirteen, because he had heard from older 
adolescent males that this was what you were supposed to 
do. You wete supposed to ask this particular question of girls, 
though he had no idea where he would go with Ginny if she 
said yes. He was very nervous when he posed the question. 
She was too. They were in front of her mailbox. Ginny Wil- 
liams, with her beautiful coppery hair, yanked the mouth of 
the mailbox open and looked in. Closed it. Yanked it open. 
She would have to take time to think about his question, she 
told him. He was surprised at the warmth this exchange heated 
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up in him. Then she started to cry. Wy are you crying? He 
said. I never expected anybody to ask, she said. She retreated 
into her house. And never did reply. 

Later, there was Lisa Talmadge. He had liked watching Lisa 
Talmadge play soccer, but he never really got to know her. 
Lynn Skeele rebuffed him, as described above. Susie Harris 
was sweet on him in band. She offered him cigarettes during 
breaks. He played the acoustic bass, quite badly. She played 
trombone. In spring, band adjourned. She had urged that 
they swap instruments. But he had no embouchure. Later, 
on a trip to Jamaica with his family, Gerry had met a girl at 
the pool. When you’re an only child, you meet kids at the 
pool. Every day, at the pool, she was there, in a green French 
bikini. Anne, surname unknown. She was incredibly smart 
in addition to being beautiful. She lived in Scarsdale, which, 
by ten-speed bicycle, was far away. There was a common 
theme to his encounters with these girl schoolmates. He sus- 
pected it had to do with his Ashkenazi gene pool. Late at 
night he suspected this, though his father lectured him con- 
trarily, My kid is not going to let this stuff get him down, 
correct? My kid is going to persevere. 

—The Fremen were supreme in a quality the ancients called 
"spannungsbogen, " that's what Muad’ Dib says. He's this guy 
. . . His name 15 Paul. He's just a boy at the start of the 
story, but then he gets, chosen, you know. First he's the duke 
of the house of Atreides, after his dad dies, and then, well, 
he sort of goes after the post of emperor of, you know, the 
universe. 

—Did you memorize the whole book? 

—lI’ve read it a bunch of times. 

Upstairs, Linda Ronstadt came to an end and was replaced 
by the Eagles. Desperado, when will you come to your senses? 
An appallingly blond girl whom Gerry had never seen before 
peeked into the dining room so fleetingly that in recollection, 
it was more like a head floating into the space than anything 
else. Was she wearing a tutu? Or was it a lie of remembering? 

—Dinah, can you step back like one foot? 
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Dinah Polanski blushed horribly, as though he had stum- 
bled upon a core failure in her short life and probed it cal- 
lously, without respect. Yet at last she stepped back into the 
North American conversational range. What a relief. 

—Frank Herbert was living up in the Oregon area, she 
said, —working as a newspaper reporter, and he had this vision 
of what humans would be like when Old Earth, that’s us 
here, you know, with our energy crisis, took off into, you 
know, into space. Must have been really something. One 
night he was writing advertising copy for ladies’ hats, and 
the next night he knew about Arrakis, the wasteland. It’s 
kind of romantic, I think. You have your home on this planet 
Earth, this little polluted dump, and you imagine your future 
home, a desert planet, out in space. It’s romantic. 

Gerry was uncertain whether this observation of Dinah’s, 
in the backwater of the dining room, was coincidence—two 
teenagers in a room will inevitably begin talking about love 
and its idioms, no matter the manifest content of their conver- 
sation. Was she secretly trying to tell him something, at last, 
trying to incite to the surface any recumbent possibilities? 
Maybe that spot under the table where she'd been hiding 
led somewhere, to a mattress. Since Julian Peltz never showed 
up after going off to drain the snake, Gerry had no choice 
but to presume that ZZe romantic was the goal of the Hallow- 
een party. After all, love was the scariest thing. Love was the 
uncanny force that people recoiled from on Halloween. They 
made these costumes to stave off things and people who 
proposed the responsibilities of love. So Gerry seized the 
initiative. Who cared if Dinah had really thick glasses, because 
when she smiled she actually conveyed, you know, enthust- 
asm, which was pretty rare, and in contact lenses she might 
look kind of good, actually, like when she talked about things 
that interested her. 

—Dinah, want to kiss me? 

An eternal and unbearable instant lingered between them. 

—Are you trying to fool with me, Gerry Abramowitz? 
Because I’m not like all those kids at your keg parties and at 
your football games. 
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—] wasn't— 

— Because even if I followed you around when we were in 
grade school doesn't mean anything now, because we're older, 
and maybe we have other things to think about, like getting 
into good colleges. I'm not going to squander valuable time 
having meaningless encounters with boys. I'm going to think 
about early applications to the Big Three. 

Gerry began to apologize, but in the midst of the apology 
the sliding doors to the library, on the north face of the dining 
room, swung back, as if according to plan, and with the 
coincidental opening, feelings of relief pulsed vitally in him. 
And Dinah said, I want to show you what the book looks 
like, and Gerry understood now that 72e book was in this 
instance an ideal category. Not the particular novel by Frank 
Herbert, but 77e book itself, the notion of the preservation 
of impressions of the past, the book as Ark of the Covenant. 
He couldn't return in the direction he had come. That was 
timid. He had to continue pursuing the essence of the party 
through the house, and it was okay to take his imported 
German beer with him. Therefore, it was the library to which 
he came next, and the amazing thing, considering that Fos- 
ter's old man edited some magazine featuring think pieces 
about the corrupt labor movement and the moral bankruptcy 
of the Left, was that the entire library was composed of rack- 
size spy novels. Mysteries. Maybe an odd title on the theory of 
backgammon. Must have been hundreds of these paperbacks. 
Thousands, maybe. Dinah was his companion as he strode 
across this threshold, and immediately he could hear Foster's 
dad discoursing on subjects relating to Our disgraceful aban- 
donment of the shah in his hour of need, and likewise the 
inability of the American people to understand the aims of 
our involvement in Asia, the urgent need to oppose the dark 
purpose of the Eastern bloc wherever tt arises. He was holding 
a drink, Foster’s old man, and wearing a tweed jacket, khaki 
trousers, white dress shirt, paisley bow tie. He was gesticulat- 
ing with one of those extra-long cigarettes that was about to 
deposit its payload of ash on the floor. Gerry expected that 
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Old Man Foster, in laying out his Cold War doctrine, would 
have adults as his audience, but there were no adults in the 
room. Instead, Nick Foster’s dad was talking to two guys 
playing Pong, that Pleistocene video game. There was an 
enormous television set in one corner of the den and these 
two teens were so deep into the couch there that they seemed 
to have been upholstered into it. The only free movement 
left to them was in their arms, by which they might control 
remotes. Each attempted to hit a small white square with his 
vertically scrolling parallelogram so that it would carom back 
at the other guy. If one player missed and the square travelled 
to the edge of the screen, he lost. Very simple. This particular 
match, taking place between the two silent guys on the couch, 
had been going on at great length, perhaps since puberty. 
The square, the metaphoric tennis ball, went back and forth 
between the guys on the couch, neither of them acknowledg- 
ing one another; neither of them acknowledging Foster's old 
man, as he hypothesized: The decision to pardon the former 
president was a dramatic misstep, because the former prest- 
dent needed to stay and fight the charges against him, in 
order to vanquish the resistance of our youth: the circular 
imperatives of Mr. Foster's soliloquy were ordered and ratified 
by the movement of the square back and forth and back and 
forth and back and forth and back and forth and back and 
forth and back and forth. 

—Mister Foster, did you happen to see Julian Peltz come 
through here? 

Gerry had seen cars out front. He knew there were people 
in here somewhere. He knew there were young people having 
Jun, and he knew there was a lightness of conversation, 75e 
riposte, the rejoinder, the one-liner, the shaggy-dog story, 
the tangle of flirtation that came with talk. Happening all 
around him, happening wherever he, the Jewish kid, was not. 

—The young women are upstairs. And the young men are 
not far away. Please don’t interrupt me now. 

—Sorry, Mr. Foster. 

—He stepped around Foster’s dad, as though the old man 
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were decorative. A number of paperbacks were stacked there, 
and these toppled. Early le Carré novels fanned out around 
the older man’s feet. Mr. Foster picked up one of them, and 
with expert aim flung it into the fireplace, which even now, 
as Gerry watched, seemed to be robustly fueled with Treva- 
nian and Robert Ludlum. At the far end of the den was 
another recessed divan, carved out of pink marble, and while 
the present action took place, a pair of girls from school 
motionlessly slept. It was essential for Gerty to investigate 
this phenomenon. Who were those girls exactly, and would 
it count, in the enumeration of conquests, if he kissed one 
of them on the lips? 

—Gerry. Wait. Don’t you want to see it? 

Dinah Polanski. The book. He’d almost forgotten. How 
quickly attachments came and went. Dinah had been scouring 
the east wall of the den, a small section of hardcovers, looking 
for her title. Now she had it. She was waving it like it was 
an illuminated spiritual text. She would bring the message 
to the people, though the people had shown that they were 
much more interested in yeast, fermentation, hunks of mut- 
ton, swords. 

—Just a second, Dinah! 

He leaned over the sleeping form of Sally Burns, for her 
identity was now apparent, Sally, who wore nondescript cor- 
duroys and a pink turtleneck sweater. She was blond. Didn't 
the Anglo-Saxons turn out any girl children who were not 
blond? A tiny strand of drool, like a synthetic fiber, fresh 
from its vat of plastics, stretched from her lips. With an index 
finger, Gerry interrupted this circuit of drool connecting lip 
and chintz throw pillow so that the moisture instead coiled 
around his index finger. He put this finger to his own lips, 
and the liqueur of Sally Burns's mouth was now upon his 
own. Her drool tasted like bubble gum. And celery. He 
composed the following love lyric, I z/ways thought you were 
really good in that mock debate that we bad in history on 
the subject of abortion and I was proud that you supported 
a woman's right to whatever tt was you were supporting, but 
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I didn't say anything to you about it, because I'm just some 
guy. It’s not my right to choose. I support a guy's right to 
get the hell out of the way when a girl has a decision she's 
going to make. It was kind of you to let me do the cross- 
questioning of that one ninth-grade kid and it was great when 
he was so frustrated that he turned red. If you ever wake 
up, be sure to remember that I had all these compassionate 
thoughts about you. Sally Burns’s friend, Dee Maguire, was 
laid out parallel, in the opposite direction, head to Sally’s 
feet, one hand draped over Sally’s hips. Gerry had never seen 
anything so beautiful in his life, and yet gazing upon it he 
suddenly felt like a shoplifter, and so he made his way around 
the end of the divan, and from there toward the door to 
the pantry. 

—Gerry! 

—All this nonsense about our having come to the end of 
a consumer society! Mr. Foster thundered.—It’s industry that 
has made this great nation what it is. Take the Panama Canal, 
a good example, and why we should have to— 

Meanwhile, on the television screen in the den, the white 
square went back and forth and back and forth and back 
and forth. 

Nick Foster probably had imagined a party in which lots 
of mischief was accomplished to the detriment of neighbors 
near and far, such that adult males of Darien would, in a 
collective tage, climb stepladders fetching down the toilet 
tissue from the willows and forsythia and dogwoods, all the 
next day, while their wives worked over the outsides of the 
French windows with a bucket of water and a scrub brush. 
Yet this vision would never come to pass. The matérie/ for 
Halloween's fiendish assault on norms and standards was still 
stacked on top of the countertops in the pantry. There were 
three or four cartons of toilet paper on the floor, two dozen 
cans of Noxzema mentholated shaving cream, a box of Ivory 
soap bars. Gerry also noted that the Fosters possessed a number 
of sets of china, not just one set, but two or three, including 
stuff that looked old and hand painted, perhaps in an Asian 
country where the folk arts flourished until recently. 
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He then stuck his head inside the kitchen, which was porce- 
lain, magnificent, and spotless. A young black woman sat, 
reading a hardcover at a breakfast table. She paid no attention 
to Gerry, as if it were rude to pay attention to him, as if any 
interaction would be rude, and he knew, from experience, 
that he likewise was intended to be neglectful of this black 
woman, this staff person. This was just the kind of thing that 
they did here. This was the way the system worked. It’s what 
she expected, it’s what her employers demanded. 

—What’s it like working for the Fosters? 

—Beg pardon? 

—Working here. For the Fosters. 

—What ate you talking about? 

—Just asking. 

—You should mind your own business. Her voice dimin- 
ished to a whisper. —Don't you worry about what goes on in 
somebody's house. You wouldn't understand anyhow. 

—No, I would understand. 

The black woman waved him off. 

—I don't have time for nonsense. 

He would have pursued his convictions, but beyond Gina 
the cook’s fiefdom of particulars, he could see someone in 
the laundry room. A girl. A beguiling and comely someone. 
Girls, from a distance, and the heartbreaking recognition of 
their superiority to boys, their fleeting perfection, the curve 
of them in jeans, the strap of a bra peeking out of a V-neck 
sweater, smudged eyeliner; there was nothing more perfect 
than that smudge of eyeliner; a sobbing girl (perhaps discon- 
solate over some brutality of the world, the starvation of 
distant children, the local athlete with his neck broken); weep- 
ing girls; disheveled girls; girls at dusk; girls in autumn; girls 
running; girls laughing; girls growing up. Here was a girl, 
mostly concealed in a luffing of white sheets, bleached and 
dried, sheets in the process of being folded. What a relief 
from the tense atmosphere of the kitchen, from the Victorian 
stiffness of the parlor. This girl was trying to fold king-size 
sheets, twice again as wide as she was, longer than she was. She 
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was dressed in white corduroys, and a white velour turtleneck 
sweater, and so she was a vision of simulated virginity and 
piety. Polly Firestone. The mete syllables of her name sum- 
moned nobility. She could purchase multiple sets of new 
sheets if she wanted. And yet where on another day he might 
have resented it, the way in which the name Firestone sum- 
moned nobility, the way in which the name Abramowitz 
sounded like a name for a manufacturer of carpets. Neverthe- 
less, there was a pathos to Polly’s travails in the laundty room. 
Despite her inability to manage the king-size sheets, she 
didn’t seem at all resentful. In fact, she was radiant, and lit 
in profile, across planes of cheekbones, by candlelight, by a 
pair of hatless jack-o’-lanterns on a shelf with the powdered 
detergents. Polly Firestone, in a flattery of candlelight, resem- 
bled the heavenly servant girls of Flemish painting, and her 
very movement summoned the music of zithers from a heav- 
enly bank of cumulonimbus clouds. There was a stack of a 
dozen sheets already piled on the dryer, folded in a number 
of oblong and imperfect ways. Now, as Gerry watched, Polly 
turned her attention to that most vexatious of folding respon- 
sibilities, the fitted sheet. Would the young heiress, of the 
Philadelphia Firestones, know the proper way to fold a fitted 
sheet? Would she at least be able to argue for the proper 
strategy in folding this sheet, having been informed through 
some matrilineal ritual that Gerry's mother would eventually 
write about for the Cultural Anthropology Quarterly, in a 
monograph that would include a note saying, Jane zs not the 
subject's real name. It has been changed at the insistence of 
her family, Would Polly jam the fitted sheet up into a ball, 
as the vast majority of Americans had been doing for almost 
fifty years now, proving that class difference was not as rigid 
as it had once been? No, Gerry Abramowitz divined: Polly 
had known the theory of folding since birth. 

—Hi there, Polly Firestone said, without looking up. 
— Aren't you a little late? 

He manufactured the appropriate ennui. Boys of Darien 
avoided caring perceptibly about anything, the trajectory of 
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that revolving plastic disk that was about to float into their 
hands, chased by a golden retriever. I was routine. Everything 
was routine. Boys could walk across a festooned gymnasium 
into the arms of a girl at a dance as though it were like getting 
the mail. Without evident feeling. He would attempt these 
skills, though they were foreign to him. 

—Everyone keeps saying that. 

He felt a powerful urge to reach for a laundry marker on 
the shelf above her, so that he might connect her freckles. 

—Whete is everyone? 

—If you got here earlier, you wouldn't be asking. 

The exchange might have been considered flirtatious, at 
least according to his mother's theory, Disregard as Complex 
Cortal Strategy, but he decided that the tone was actually 
intended to be callous. No festivity without cruelty. Gather- 
ings of kids always had their body counts. He thought of 
Peltz, and of the dwindling of his own opportunities at the 
party. Time was passing. He didn't even have any candy to 
show for himself. 

—Will you kiss me? he asked. 

—No. Why would I want to kiss you? What’s your 
name, anyway? 

—Gerry. 

—Oh, yeah. Are you going to help me carry all this 
bedding? 

—Must be a lot of beds. 

—Have any gum? 

He did have gum, of course. Sugarless, according to recom- 
mendations of four out of five dentists. She handed him 
the stack of flat sheets as she worked to finish up the fitted 
counterparts. And it was true, she had a perfect intention, a 
complete knowledge of tactics, if not the total command of 
muscular adjustments required for fitted sheets. Later in life 
she would be as good at folding sheets as the German army 
was at lockstep, but she would pay someone else to do it. 
The transfer of sheets into his arms, an important symbolic 
exchange, and the exchange of gum, these required the aban- 
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donment of his beer, unfinished, on a rattling Maytag dryer. 
Polly demurely snapped the gum as she led him down the 
corridor at the rear of the house. Through the pantry. There 
was an empty gallon crate of ice cream sweating off its remains 
that he hadn't noticed earlier. And in a door jamb, at the 
rear of the pantry, was the Fosters’ genealogical measuring 
station. Nick Foster had once been “ttle Nicky, who smiled 
recklessly and admired the action of waves on lifeless Long 
Island Sound. A wobbly line, made with Old Man Foster’s 
golf pencil, indicated Nicky, Age 6 yrs, 6 mos, another, Nicky, 
8th birthday, and so on, likewise for his little sisters, whom 
Nicky had terrorized into submission, and who were nowhere 
to be seen this night, Annabelle and Grace. With his mother, 
they had relocated, probably to the Fosters’ pied-a-terre in 
the East Fifties. Next right was the servants’ staircase to the 
second floor, half in shadow. He bolted up these back stairs, 
and Polly, who waited behind, likely understood the implica- 
tions of these researches. Every kid who came to the Fosters’ 
house had to know its complete architectural layout, as if this 
were to understand all American power, its implied antago- 
nism of classes, its scant beachhead against wilderness, its 
scantily concealed totalitarianism. Polly was impatient, though. 
She sighed. Nevertheless, he embarked on his frolic, without 
leaving aside the fitted sheets, no, carrying them upon his 
person. There weren’t enough lights at the top of the servants’ 
staircase. There were low doorways, irregular construction, 
pneumatic tubes, messages from below. Spiders everywhere, 
their astounding constructions brushing against his brow, spz- 
ders of finality, existing beyond the great net of causality. 
The servants’ rooms were closed, storage vaults, now, in which 
boxes of neglected dolls’ dresses and cadets’ uniforms mold- 
ered. An aunt had climbed these stairs in search of Christmas 
ornaments, several years past, never to return. Gerry survived 
these adventures. But soon he passed into the larger corridor 
of bedchambers on the second floor. These were constructed 
on a plan of increasing size and ornament. The bed in each 
was more floral than the last. Simple double beds gave way 
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to fabulous poster beds with too many pillows. (A subject on 
which his father had recently expatiated, Interior designers 
make their margin on the pillows. It’s a percentage of what- 
ever fabric you use, so they buy these pillows, different kinds 
of fabric, put the pillows all over the goddamned place. Any 
time you want to sit down, you dislodge pillows.) There 
were sheer window dressings, draperies as convoluted as the 
waterfall outdoors, there was wallpaper with velvet upon it. 
And a television in every room, a stunning luxury from Gerry's 
point of view, since his mother's regulations allowed him to 
watch two hours of television per week. No more. He was 
permitted to bank time from one weck and use it toward the 
following week, but frequently he squandered it spinning 
the dial. 

All the screens in the various rooms of the second floor of 
the Fosters' house were tuned to horror films. From the sacred 
to the profane: Bride of Frankenstein juxtaposed with The 
Fly, Plan Nine from Outer Space with Night of the Living 
Dead. In every room, a huddle of teens, as if born there, 
each in his or her Platonic cave, taking in the broadcast fuzz 
of UHF stations. Gerry and his sheets swept past one of the 
guest rooms, where the mirror over the vanity captured in 
reverse the image on the screen, Raymond Burr, from the 
original Godzilla, rumbling in monotone about destruction 
and waste, Thzs is Tokyo. Once a city of six million people. 
What has happened here was caused by a force which, up 
until a few days ago, was entirely beyond the scope of man’s 
imagination. Tokyo, a smoldering memorial to the unknown, 
an unknown which at this moment still prevails. In the deep 
space of the mirror image, featureless backs of teenaged heads. 
For a second it seemed that these were the faces of his acquain- 
tances, each a blank mask. In each of the six bedrooms, this 
stultified tableau. In each, Gerry stopped and inquired after 
the story: 

—I Was a Teenage Werewolf, said Margaret Nagle, stirring 
from anesthesia. 

—The part where he’s in front of the bathroom mirror? 
Gerry said.—You know, sprouting fresh growth on his— 
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—Didn’t get there yet. 

— Want to kiss me, Margaret? 

And so on. From one tomb of lethargy to the next. The 
sheets, in his arms, gtew heavy. Wherever he paused he leaned 
against a wall with this burden. As with any kid of his age, 
he avoided the master bedroom. Evetyone knew that the beds 
of parents had been protected with hexes of witchcraft and 
if you glimpsed them, especially unmade beds of parents, 
you'd be turned into a pedophile or a foot fetishist or one 
of those guys who could tell you the weather on the day of 
Lincoln’s inaugural but couldn’t hold a job. According to 
blueprints of the second floor, the master bedroom was imme- 
diately to his left, here, at the top of the main staircase, where 
Danny Henderson and Pete Mars, the harlequins of his school, 
were engaged in a sinister prank. They were attempting to 
roll an enormous fire extinguisher down the main staircase 
of the Fosters’ house. A chemical fire extinguisher. As Gerry 
came upon them at the summit of the staircase, Henderson, 
practical joker, tried anew to lift the extinguisher. This should 
have been feasible, since Mars was captain of the wrestling 
team. But no. There was a danger of herniated disks. They 
dropped the extinguisher again, narrowly avoiding crushing 
metatarsals. The thud of the cylinder on ancient beams rip- 
pled along the main staircase. 

—Can I get by? Gerry said. 

—Don’t help us or anything, Abramowitz. What if we 
had an emergency? Sheets might come in handy in an emer- 
gency like this. You never know. 

—l promised to get these sheets to Polly Firestone. 

They twisted the extinguisher around, another revolution, 
and its penile hose swiveled and whacked Gerry on the back 
of his thighs as he passed. Hendetson giggled, and then, in 
a heroic attempt to keep the rusted bottom of the extinguisher 
from fouling the maroon carpeting that ran the length of the 
main staircase, he put another tremendous effort into lifting 
it up. But, having failed to warn Pete Mars, he dropped it 
altogether and only Pete’s body block kept them, Danny and 
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Pete and the fite extinguisher, from plunging down the 
staircase. 

—Make sure the pin is still in the handle, Gerry volunteered 
from higher ground.—Or you'll discharge chemical foam all 
over the house. 

—Shut up, Abramowitz, Mars said.— What are you, fire 
safety commissioner or something? 

— Yeah, Henderson said,—buzz off. This fire extinguish- 
er’s been in this house longer than you've been in this town. 
You jerk. If we wanted your opinions, we'd torture you. 

Their remarks emboldened him to push by, to descend. 
His relatives had been oppressed in every country 1n Europe. 
His suffering was immemorial. And there was no time to 
dwell on slights, because Polly Firestone was waiting by the 
screen door that led to the porch and, beyond the porch, into 
the woods. She'd disposed of her sheets. 

— You're still late. 

The forest beyond her, beyond the porch. Remember it? 
There used to be forest in Fairfield County. A little forest 
anyhow. Woodpeckers, foxes, turkeys, muskrats, skunk cab- 
bage, trees thickly competing, trees for climbing. The idea 
of tree-climbing outlasted the moment when it was age-appro- 
priate to climb trees, well into your teens, you were alone in 
the woods, in the density of woods, you had one eye out for 
the right arrangement of boughs that would reward your 
nimbleness. Conifers were better than deciduous trees. They 
dropped their mattress of needles below. Here was one, on 
this very spot, and before you could get too panicky about 
the heights involved, you were halfway up the tree, never 
mind stories you heard, that kid in the wheelchair, that one 
who fell to his death, you were halfway up the tree, with a 
view. Just like all those real-estate people were always saying. 
You had a view. I am what I see, lord of what I see, I'll give 
it back sometime, I'll be a kid again, later, a kid who can't 
do anything right, can’t say the right thing, can’t put a 
sentence together or sing in tune, a kid cutting through the 
woods, on the way home, but for now I'm surveying the 
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expanse of my empire. That forest you remembered with a 
catch in your throat was itself a falling off from a prior forest, 
a primeval forest that was more grand, more impenetrable, 
more wild than the forest you remembered. The moment you 
sentimentalized, therefore, was a watered down conception of 
something more genuine that preceded your nostalgia by 
centuries. Thus, any true account of a suburban forest should 
feature a neglectful hunter grinding down a home-rolled ciga- 
rette in a bed of pine needles, underneath the very tree you 
once climbed, this after he has drunkenly fired thirteen times 
into a white-tailed deer fawn, to make surte it won't move 
anymore, after which he vomits during disembowelment of 
the animal. It’s for the best that we're out here pruning the 
weaker individuals of this herd today because otherwise these 
animals will get into your gardens and eat up your landscap- 
img. The hunter grinds out the stub of the cigarette in the 
bed of pine needles, and the woods burn. 

In the case of the Fosters’ Halloween party, the ignition 
was different. 

Polly led him out, down the steps, and then they wete at 
the bank of the creek. All the time Gerry had spent in the 
house, in the consideration of its interiors, turned out to be 
time squandered. If the elusive center of the party could be 
said to be anywhere, according to the barometers like median 
chatter decibels, recycling potential, egg fertilization percent- 
ages, and so forth, it had to be here at the bank of the Fosters’ 
creek. The waterfall—a dozen feet of glacial moraine with a 
froth overspilling it—emptied here, into the creek, which in 
turn went meandering into town, under the Boston Post Road, 
over the Good Wives’ Shopping Center (where they filmed 
The Stepford Wives), down into the Five Mile River, which 
emptied into the Sound, which emptied into the Atlantic. A 
host of the invitees from Nick Foster's Halloween extravaganza 
were gathered in this vicinity. On the banks. In a window 
upstairs, an LP skipped in its last groove. No one made an 
effort to correct it. Carnival dynamism was the eminent force: 
The center of the party was wherever the greatest amount of 
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intoxicants was located, and therefore here was the missing 
keg, in the shallows of the river, where it was cool, and one 
of the girls who had come with Polly Firestone, Nancy Van 
Ingen, was knee-deep in the creek, handing effervescences of 
beer back to the celebrants on dry land. Nancy’s beige cordu- 
roys were wet up above her knees. Her carelessness seemed 
oddly seductive. There was an expectation in the air, Gerry 
recognized, and it had to do with more than beer. Polly 
Firestone accepted his pile of sheets. 

—Someone’s going over the waterfall in a barrel. 

—No, stupid. Her face obscured by a mound of bedding. 

—What’s your costume anyhow? 

—Florence Nightingale, Polly said.—Or maybe I’m a fresh 
tampon. Here, put on one of these. 

—A sheet? 

Was it a toga event? A stylized reenactment of ancient 
Greek civilization? Or a Mayan sacrifice? An impromptu sut- 
gery on the first volunteer? Or were these the chasubles of 
priests, these sheets? The hooded garments of southern preju- 
dice? It wasn't that anyone was taking off their nondescript 
corduroys, but they were all beginning to wrap the Fosters’ 
sheets around them, the doubles, the full-size sheets, the 
queens from the guest rooms. It was surprising that the kids 
would look this stupid. You almost never found that among 
teens. Their objection to being Young Republicans was that 
Young Republicans dressed badly. Gerry wasn’t sure he could 
do it, wear a sheet, but his hesitation was interrupted when 
Julian Peltz called to him, suddenly, from behind a nearby 
spruce. He could see one of Peltz’s hands, plump, diminu- 
tive, beckoning. 

—Be right back, Gerry said to Polly Firestone, who no 
longer listened. She was complaining to Lynn Skeele about 
having to read Henry James for English class. 

If it was the last good conversation that Gerry Abramowitz 
had with Julian Peltz, it was still more troubling than good, 
as conversations were when friendships sheered apart. Julian 
led them out toward the winter tee of Old Man Foster's 
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practice course. Peltz was quiet where he had been prolix; 
pale where he had been rosy; uncertain where he had been 
witty and sure-footed. Moonlight had brought some crisis 
down upon him. Though the front yard had been like a crowd 
scene from some movie, it was empty now. There wete just 
the two of them, the boys of Darien with the unusual sur- 
names. The groundskeeper had doused the flaming pump- 
kins, or switched them off. There were just a few exterior 
spotlights. If, in the backyard, facing the creek, adolescence 
was arriving at its crescendo, elsewhere in Darien it was ġust- 
ness as usual. Two boys sat at the end of a tee. They hadn’t 
soaped a window, they hadn’t stolen anyone’s candy, they 
hadn’t smoked pot, they hadn’t seen vampires. 

—Time to tally up? Gerry said. He was trying to be good- 
natured, though the circumstances no longer seemed to 
merit it. 

—Okay. Peltz hesitated. 

—Let’s see, I had a longish chat with Dinah Polanski. 
About some book she was reading. 

—Dinah Polanski? 

—] know, I know. Maybe it was going to be the best I 
could do for the evening. How did I know? Anyway, I didn’t 
go through with it. She wanted to talk about college. I saw 
Sally Burns asleep on a chaise longue. She looked beautiful. 
She probably wouldn’t care, since she was asleep, right, but 
I got all cowardly and couldn’t do anything. Dee Maguire 
was with her, too. I saw the Fosters’ cook in the pantry. She 
didn’t want to have anything to do with me. Who else? Polly 
Firestone. I used all my debating skill. Not a chance. She’s 
sort of nice, though. So it was just a lot of conversations, really. 

Julian didn’t say anything. Because there was history be- 
tween them, Gerry knew intuitively that Julian hadn’t talked 
to anyone that night, hadn’t said a word to any of the other 
kids, hadn’t spoken to any girl, hadn’t even attended the 
party, if attendance meant exchange of human pleasantries. 
Peltz, when born, had been rubber-stamped Loze/y No Mat- 
ter W bat, so it seemed, didn't matter what crowd he was in, 
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what birthday he was celebrating. He was sixteen years old, 
but he might as well be forty, or sixty-three, or eighty-five. 
The valleys of his character were carved out and he would 
dwell in them from now on. Gerry understood what it was 
like to have a friend with bad prospects, a homely friend. It 
didn’t mean that you didn’t care for someone, just because 
they were awkward or had horrible acne or rarely went outside. 
On the other hand, it was also important to know when a 
friendship wasn’t paying off. 

You know the reputation that Percocet has, among major 
pain relievers, for nightmares, for taking the component ma- 
terial of dreams and distorting them? Part of chronic pain, 
when you are a sufferer thereof, as Gerry Abramowitz was, 
at the time of remembering, had to do with żerror, simple 
implacable terror, the atavistic memories like I’m going to 
be left out on the steppe and fed upon by wolves, because 
of my disability. If you closed your eyes, on this your present 
medication, to embark on the family of human experiences 
known as memories, you'd find that you were automatically 
inclined toward the most painful of these reveries, as if Petco- 
cet, especially when taken in excess of the recommended 
dosage, could relieve physical discomfort only by creating a 
mental analogue. So when Gerry embarked on this outline 
of the Fosters’ Halloween party, in recollection, a bleak out- 
come was assured. 

—Want some of this beer? Julian had evidently found a 
can somewhere on his travels. It foamed liberally. He handed 
it over to Gerry for a sip.—I’ve been thinking, about the 
plan, and you know, about whether or not it was a good 
plan. And I decided that for me, it really wasn’t that good. 
I had some reservations, about the rules and regulations of 
it, you know, even at the beginning. And not just because 
I don’t think I ever, you know, just had a conversation with 
a girl. Not even once. Well, maybe once or twice, but not 
very many times. I should have known, but I realized pretty 
fast, you know, that I couldn't get anywhere near where you 
wete going to get with all those heiresses, because you're a 
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natural. You're a guy, and everybody likes you, and when 
you walk into a room, everybody's happy that you’ re there, 
even if they don’t show it, and I thought about how the 
plan, well, it had a thing about it that wasn’t on the level. 
You know, there was a part of it that wasn’t entirely honest, 
and the more I was out here thinking about it, the more I 
was thinking that maybe I just couldn’t live up to it exactly. 
Not in the way I thought it. Because I just can’t talk to people 
the way you can talk to people, I get panicky, then I do 
something stupid. And so that’s why I went out the window 
of the bathroom. It was a small window. There were a couple 
of kids outside who saw me come out, you know, out of the 
window, but I didn’t want to explain. So I just ran off into 
the woods. I sat out there in the woods, and my ass got really 
moist, from sitting on stumps and logs. And that's how 
it went. 

They passed the can of beer back and forth. 

—So you're saying I went through a conversation where I 
asked Dinah Polanski to kiss me— 

— You asked her to kiss you? 

— While you were going out the window of the bathroom? 

— Well ... yeah. 

—And why did you do that? 

Some people had cruelties inflicted on them because cruel- 
ties had been inflicted on them in the past. These initial 
cruelties acted as magnets for further cruelties. You saw the 
wound, you saw the way the victim loved the wound, you 
saw the way he tended it, how lovingly, how pridefully, and 
you couldn't do anything but reopen this wound. In fact, it 
was almost pleasurable to be the source of renewed trauma 
for this unfortunate, because it was something the victim 
knew well. Therefore, you were reassuring him even while 
you were inflicting discomfort. That's how it was. Friendships 
turned on a dime. When Gerry ran off and left Julian on the 
golf tee, on the winter tee, when Gerry went to join the 
throng beside the creek, he knew he was doing something 
awful, but the worst part was that he had no remorse. There 
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was a total absence of sympathy for Julian. He couldn’t even 
imagine there was an inside to Julian Peltz; he couldn’t imag- 
ine that Julian wasn’t just some ugly kid with braces on his 
teeth who worked at the library and who was constantly hang- 
ing around. It was only later that Julian's face, receding in 
sheets of night, floated through the heavy conscience of 
Gerry Abramowitz. 

Wearers of sheets prepared for migration across the river. 
Down into the river they went, allotheistic teens, shawls 
wrapped snugly around them, to ford the river called Token- 
eke, rock by rock. Toward what goal did they proceed? Toward 
Nicky Foster, on the far bank, where, lubricated by the con- 
sumption of beers, Nicky was preparing to set fire to his 
familial acreage. In its entirety. He had a gallon of high- 
octane fuel, he had a tiger zz his tank. His pyrotechnics would 
begin with a bonfire, and then it would engulf the entire far 
side of the river. The fire would have to travel almost a 
half-mile before it would hit the Goodells’ house, over on 
Hamilton, and the local volunteer fire department would 
arrive way before that. There were spots where there were 
no trees anyhow, just underbrush. Nicky would call the fire 
department himself, since he had learned the number for all 
local emergency personnel in the pursuit of a certain merit 
badge in his troop of boy scouts. There would be no accident 
or injury. And his audience, the faithful, would be transfixed 
by his spectacle. The first drenched handful of them, one or 
two sliding down the muddy bank and back into the river, 
now labored to reach Nicky’s side. They clutched at roots and 
branches, pulled themselves from the creek. Where was Julian 
Peltz now? In that forest somewhere, so that he, the other 
Jewish kid, could serve as the appropriate sacrifice for Nicky 
Foster’s destruction of property? Tied to a sugar maple and 
left to broil? 

It was like Gerry had offered him up. 

Polly Firestone, her name afterward an emblem for the 
excesses of the Fosters' party, stretched out a hand to Nick 
Foster. Nick helped her up onto the bank. She fished in the 
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pocket of her nondescript corduroy trousers, which she wore 
underneath a twin-size sheet, for a disposable lighter, one 
made by a large multinational plastics corporation. Nick took 
the proffered lighter, struck it in the conventional way, and 
before the rest of the kids were up on the bank, the bonfire 
lit up that Halloween. A pair of cedars was engulfed. Some 
eyebrows were singed. It was all more than they had ever 
expected in their short, careless lives. 

His mother’s paper on the circumstances of the party and 
the reaction to it in the local press, which later appeared in 
the Deviant Behavior biannual (volume nineteen, number 
two), turned on a line from Nietzsche, as Gerry interpreted 
it in his middle life, Reyozezmg monsters, they are capable of 
high spirits as they walk away without qualms from a horrific 
succession of murder, arson, violence, and torture, as if it 
were nothing more than a student prank. His mother's prose 
was subdued, with a faint trace of hopelessness: The songs 
of contemporary youth worship imaginary possibilities imma- 
nent in abstraction: liberty, heroism, revolution. But more 
practically the freedom connoted in these lyrics, to take the 
first example, is the abandonment of pregnant women, the 
abuse of controlled substances, the victimless defrauding of 
banks and financial institutions, narcissism, selfishness, un- 
timely death. A lineage might be supposed in which liber- 
tarian and anti-governmental rhetoric leads directly to 
destruction of property and violence against parents and lead- 
ership entities. See below, e.g., deposition statements of de- 
fendants in what I'm calling the Foster Case. I have appended 
the testimony of one boy, sixteen, who I'l call Jim, acciden- 
tally injured when abandoned in the woods by other party- 
attendants. The reliable conclusion is that restriction is the 
proper environment for youth, that time of life that I can 
only refer to as ethical apprenticeship, during which privileges 
such as decision making and liberty ought to be controlled, 
abridged, even eliminated for a period of about seven years 
from onset of puberty, while ethical and normative values are 
instilled. Arrest, according to this formulation, is benevolent, 
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arrest is compassionate, arrest is creative, arrest is planning 
for a serene future. 

Gerry Abramowitz, the legal aid lawyer of Providence, RI, 
insisted on the language of identity politics, Percocet or no 
Percocet. He was a disabled person, not a handicapped person. 
And yet, in his privacies he thought of the injured arm not 
as some poignant but surmountable problem, but as The 
Claw. Finally, all places and times of youth had been reconsid- 
ered until chey did nothing but refer to or predict or reflect 
back upon the Claw. The useless and homely Claw. Everything 
was Before Claw and After Claw, and these places he was 
remembering that were Before Claw, they receded at an 
alarming rate, like distant galaxies, hurtling toward a margin 
of space where, in a dazzling and romantic nothingness, they 
were refracted distortedly: Connecticut, the years when he 
was in college, the year when he lived in Hoboken, in brief 
faux-connubial bliss, the year after in Jersey City, all Before 
Claw, before the weekend when he decided to go look at 
autumn foliage, alone, because he couldn't find anyone to 
go along. What a stupid way to spend a weckend. If he had 
just stayed home, if he had gone to see movies in the city, 
then he wouldn't be doubling up on Percocet, remembering. 
Everything Before Claw was better than the monochromes 
After Claw, everything was sweet and acute in the time before. 
Now daily life was pale and thin, a low-sodium canned broth; 
After Claw was all survival, how admirable it seemed to survive 
another year, to have a few friends whom you had known for 
a while. After Claw, shampooing was a victory; After Claw, 
knowing the birthday of two or three people was the height 
of solicitousness; After Claw, being polite to the guy in the 
dry cleaner up the block was very good; After Claw, thanking 
a bus driver was remarkable; After Claw, trying a new cuisine 
was adventurous; After C/aw, remembering to vote was he- 
toic; After Claw, feeling like taking your clothes off in the 
presence of a lover was an astonishment (easier to watch televi- 
sion); After Claw, the Weather Channel was the most serene 
and beneficent institution on earth; After Claw, it was the 
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little things: not having a malignant tumor, not having your 
hair fall out from chemotherapy, not having a colostomy 
shunt; After Claw, a child who didn’t scream was beautiful, 
as was a geranium that blossomed once, a cardinal that landed 
on the feeder, a mailbox without a letter from the tax authori- 
ties, a cereal that tasted okay, a government that did some- 
thing about poverty, a neighbor who told you to close your 
windows before a storm, a friend who wanted to talk, a sky 
that cleared. After Claw, everything that was before was better 
than it had actually been; After C/aw, all was poignant and 
diminished and sad, and all that was Before C/aw, was shiny, 
new, and lost. 

When the sirens began, there was a rush toward the cars 
patked in the driveway. Sheets were abandoned on the lawn. 
The girl parked in the car next to him was from Wilton, it 
turned out. They barked out a short conversation. She was the 
one he'd seen before wearing a costume, a tutu of crinoline, in 
gold, with white tights. And he met her again six years later, 
in the city. Same girl. Three times he had idealized her, then, 
once when he was a kid and she was pleasant to him, once 
when he was in his twenties and she was leaving him, and 
once in this remembering. But when the carnival of youth 
left town, leaving behind only its crushed Styrofoam cups, 
dismembered Kewpie dolls, and beer vomit, sdealism hitched 
a ride, in its wake only symptoms of withdrawal. Remember- 
ing was a flu then, remembering was a sickness, and his skin 
crawled, and his nose ran, and his eyes were red, and he 
couldn’t get comfortable with the temperature in this 
cramped apartment, and blowing his nose was impossible, 
because of his bad arm, and the girl in the tutu drove a Volvo 
now, and picked up her own girl in a tutu from the ballet 
school in Larchmont; and if she called, he deferred to the 
answering machine, and never called back. It was a delirium 
of stories in which the principals never quite met, never quite 
spoke, never quite loved, never quite left. The pieces didn't 
match and never would, but the pieces were almost identical. 
The girl in the tutu pirouetted by him on his bad side, and 
he knew that he was older now. 
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Ars Longa 


We live in the heart of what can’t be said. 
These messages we are dying to deliver, to whisper 
to you, reader, you beloved, you nations of the dead 


begin dear someone, dear anyone, lie folded 
like flowers. In shyness, we hunch our shoulders, 
our hearts alive with what can’t be said: 


It’s my thirty-ninth birthday and all day my head 
has spun with the poems I'll write forever 
to you, reader, you beloved, you nations of the dead. 


All day into evening, and now the forest is dark, leaded 
beyond my window. My face looks back, older, 
living, my heart full of what can’t be said. 


My lips move as if you were there, reflected 
in the glass. I have been waiting this long, longer, 
for you reader, you beloved, you nations of the dead. 


We want to be like Isaiah, in front of God the Exalted 
alone, saying send me, here I am, yout singer, 

alive with everything in my heart still to be said. 
Sweet reader. My beloved. Lost nations of the dead. 
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Dialogue 
I. (in propria persona) 


I can answer only to Adonis— 

call me that, and you'll find I’m easily 
managed. Some time ago, I was promised 
you. I think it was I who promised. 

On a Saturday night, I wished I'd find 
your nape, and salt, and thigh. And your psyche. 
I can’t remember my priorities. 

At an August party, I’d been drinking 
daiquiris all night, flirting by myself, 
codependent on the sidelong glances 
filched from the helpless curiosity 

of those I imagined to be dancing 

with me—as water can’t help reflecting 
shimmers to conceal its airy defects. 


Granted, I was drunk, aroused and lonely 
(perhaps this is a chronic condition?) 

but I’d been swerving up Parisian back alleys. 
There, I tripped too close on Elysian quays, 

was kissed dry by drunks descending 

from the street after spitting on me. 

It was an ill-ordered routine of fluids 

(with whatever wine gods had spiked our punch), flattened 
by their gamy breath and conversation. 

I felt that nothing ever entered them 

fully, filled them like sluices under 

blitzing rain. No, those puddle-drakes drank by 
sewage drains, pissing from their muddy seats, 
their mucked remains unspooling by their feet. 
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I’m rambling. I can ramble when I speak 

with you, since this is my own promise. 

When I returned, pretty Paris spent, 

I lived days on the beach, digging crabs where 
they'd sucked airholes like bamboo stuck in sand. 
Nubby fingers in the black and tan, 

both knees red with rubs of salt, I bored away. 
Dozens of them filled blue plastic buckets. 

Though they were young—not quite hard-shelled— 
they lay still, their shape too off to make a stack. 
I'd set them free along the coast 

where stunned, suspicious, they'd stall. There we'd wait 
where the sea's scar wets and fades, receding 

to the gorge from which troves can be ferried. 


That is to say, I had little to say. 

But since I found no ease in scenery 

I moved inside like some romantic, played 

at what I thought must be serene. 

Yet what happens when one spends too much 
time speaking alone is uninspired. 

Being groped by drunks is not a pastime 
though I’ve tried to make it seem enlivened. 
And I never ate the crabs, or even teased them. 
This wasn’t what I sought as power. 

I have no choice where I spend most seasons. 
Instead, I follow where I’m led, down 

steps of sand or stone where there is not a soul, 
or the souls there are boil hot. 


II. (tnamorata) 


Call me Aphrodite, if it please you. 
I am not concerned with connotation 
I cannot help but want you, 
as 1f you're sunstreaks set through wind-pet lakes, 
the submerged rays bending, heavy, calm. 
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Those are irresistible. 


Rhyme if you like— 

you're not courting me, my sweet. 
You've won me from my father's coast, 
though I never tire of hearing you sing. 


My duffel bag is almost packed 

and I've booked passage 

on an olive ship. 

This trip, I have taken it before, 

too many times to count, 

not once believed I'd take it back. 

I felt, as if in Indian summer, a reprieve. 
I'd repack and head out for the dock, 
yet think: I'm sure to have a change of heart 
(as if my ribs are hinged and loving 

a mere game of sharp-shelled cards). 


You know I cannot help live by the sea. Still, 
I wish my whimsy-scar would always show tts mark, 
reminding me of truths I see. 


I love you too much is my work. 
I take tt home with me. 

I will share as much as I must. 
With what choice you have, 
choose me. 


These are my four rules. 

III. (intaglio) 

Tonight we speak of family, fathers and patricides; 
of who took to knotty hides of tree 


with the firmest ax, as boars toughen their tusks 
by clearing, naughtily, a clean crotch of wood. 
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I speak until air no longer reaches my lungs, 

expelled by cracking words. Your sleeve drapes my hair. 
The night clock strikes two. Time is very short. 

Still: searching for breath as my boy-hand grips 

the collected waves of a satin sheet: 

Let this stay! Let an Indian summer 

stay the way the invitations pile up 

beneath the mail slot like eviction notices. 

Fathers, please! Let us have this. 


For breakfast, a breeze strokes the patio 

like spring-light rain. I ordered it this way. 
We eat eggs Florentine, oysters, mangoes 

in wine. One ripe avocado. Sliced pears. 

I can’t help the food I eat any more 

than you can help the starstruck way you look 
at me, fate’s boorish word, or where flowers sprout. 
I move sideways with grace, but like a crab; 
what stalks me inescapably strikes head-on. 

I work my tealms with flare while I live them, 
but who can stop the yearly march, that old 
piratical torch of New, Safe, Sorrow, 

Last, masticating its passed-on baton 

till its hot-blooded stub blisters my palm. 


It’s a matter of time until I leave. 

Such times matter more than where I'll sink: 
Soon, I'll spend dark days digging through leaves, 
rusty debris on defunct topsoil: earth 

of underworld, I should boil my heels 

but will discover that it’s simply rot. 

I'll drag myself about, dine out with royalty 
who'll act as if I’m their one thrill of life. 

A sectet: there are no pomegranates 
anywhere. Those are newborns’ teeth they eat. 
I'll catch such hell for telling that. Stranded, 
I'll plot the teenager’s cabal, ride sleek 
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cycles on their lawn. Or I shan’t go. 
I'll stay. I will greet their summons with rants. 


IV. (in absentia) 


Dear Adonis, 
Near the tarn we swim in, the beavers’ dam gave in again; 
a geometry of twig and sludge cut by a clap of freed snow, 
lumbering blithely down the mountain. It’s an annual 
calamity. 
Though beavers are known for industry, I know they're 
heartbroken 
from flat, dragged tails and lovelorn rubs against each other. 


Last night I broke a nb from carelessness. I am careless to 
dance 

in cowboy bars. Now, I sit sore by some proud medieval tomb 

in a park near my apartment. As sunlight wanes, as 
shadows grow, 

its portal seems to open like the safest of homes. 


Is it safe in there? Above all, I care for havens. 
Your letter bore exotic stamps of flora never seen by me, 
or those from here to Mars to ancient Greece. The open fields, 


the figsawed creek bed —tbey're so austere! I've eyed dryness 
al] my life but never lofty like you've found, so bitter-strict. 


An intravenous sting throbs until there is no bite 
but in between the beats of my foyful, joyless, joyful heart. 


Apart, your 
Aphrodite 
V. (in extremis) 


Find me the god of Wrong. 
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Jeu de Pomme 


The season’s first few leaves fall. 
A zoo is loosed in the grass. 


Mourning is in the molecules, gravity 
of the asked for. Everything speaks 


the expensiveness of a god. In him, 
the beginning of disciplines. 


In her, the silent riot 
of being beside. 


And bending into them, like doctors 
diagnosing noise near the heart, 


who is entering their intimacy, 
claiming to be connoisseur? 


Here I am among them—guards 
and scholars, lovers, even the shy ones, 


lions in the life—a snake in the peacable. 
And the city is filled with those 


I could carelessly brush. I have had 
my edens. I have failed everyone, once. 
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Another Penelope 


And now the dead egg of it cracks down, sending its yolk 
over waves 
to where on the shore I hoard myself, 


sparing my time in a diet of denial, strict budget of love 
for the suitors whose version of earth 


is not round. We are none of us found again. They are 
making love of me. 
I am not love. They are all islands 


on whose certainty I could desert myself. “He is not real,” 
they say, the one for whom I unravel 


the wound red yarn, only to tangle like trees on the sky, 
snag on masts, 
wash in with the wreck of the wide. 


The one I am huge and daring for. For whom these hours 
orient, tides furiously reform 


selves to the shore. O brave new. O brave new. If it is not 
love, what then 
do we spend these lives preparing for? 
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Voronezh 


Nadezda Mandelstam accompanied her husband Osip 
Mandelstam into political exile in the town of Voronezh. 


There is no final privacy— 
we have given up the pretense of the curtain, 


there is hardly floor enough 
for the pacing you 
like a nightwatch have come to require. 


And when lust comes, which it must, 
it is a third and hurried inhabitant 
that waits for the moment 


to emerge from the shadows 
growing in triangles up 
from our openings, where hair curls 


like space gnarled and pent upon itself. 
You bend into me, low 
as a fountain’s stump of water, 


and release a torture’s-worth of dark, 
indelible words. 


And when you must write, 

which you must and cannot 

with my eye going slowly over you 
in the sweet cell of our fidelity— 


may I learn to turn over 
and seem to sleep. 
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Three Poems by Terence Winch 


Sleep Waltz 


Get old enough so you won’t have much to fear. 
By then, the music plays inside your head 
and everything beautiful must be learned by ear. 


In the bathroom mirror I behold my wear and tear. 
In our bedroom I try to levitate in bed. 
Get old enough so you won’t have much to fear. 


Meanwhile, my son at six wants to keep me near 
and we sing together every night head to head. 
So everything beautiful must be learned by ear. 


His father’s tunes, though, will one day disappear 
beyond today’s routines and daily bread. 
But get old enough so you won’t have much to fear. 


Remembering my mother was my first career 
and the songs surrounding her on which I fed, 
knowing everything beautiful must be learned by ear. 


We may waltz in the kitchen now, my dear, 

or dance out of time in our sleep instead. 

Get old enough so you have nothing left to fear. 
Everything beautiful must be learned by ear. 
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Social Security 


No one is safe. The streets are unsafe. 
Even in the safety zones, it’s not safe. 
Even safe sex is not safe. 

Even things you lock in a safe 

are not safe. Never deposit anything 

in a safe-deposit box, because it 

won't be safe there. Nobody is safe 

at home during baseball games anymore. 


At night I go around in the dark 
locking everything, returning 

a few minutes later 

to make sure I locked 

everything. It’s not safe here. 

It’s not safe and they know it. 
People get hurt using safety pins. 


It was not always this way. 

Long ago, everyone felt safe. Aristotle 
never felt danger. Herodotus felt danger 
only when Xerxes was around. Young women 
were afraid of wingéd dragons, but felt 
relaxed otherwise. Timotheus, however, 
was terrified of storms until he played 

one on the flute. After that, everyone 

was mote afraid of him than of the violent 
west wind, which was fine with Timotheus. 
Euclid, full of music himself, believed only 
that there was safety in numbers. 
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Cézanne Takes You Down to the Place 
by the River 


They say that for every star in the galaxy there is a 
corresponding memory of the 

origin of the star that is passed from the one person chosen 
to hold this memory to 

that person’s successor, and so on down the line. If a star 
vanishes, therefore, 

those people who have held the memory of the star cease to 
have ever lived. 


They say we each have one sound in the universe that only 
we can hear, and no 

sound is ever assigned again to someone else after we have 
died. They say that 

there is one blue suit somewhere in the cosmos for each 
human being, and that you 

should wear that suit as you listen to your sound. If someone 
else somehow 

happens to hear your sound, there could be great trouble, 
possibly even on a 

cosmic scale. The only way such an event would not be 
catastrophic is if the other 

person who heard your sound was a previously unknown 
identical twin of yours. 

But even that might not remedy the problem, as the twin 
should, in fact, have his 

own sound, and his own blue suit somewhere. 
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They say that if we didn’t have the blues, we would be 
listening and waiting always 

for some unknown music that would teach us to make money 
disappear and enable 

us to live forever. But since we, in fact, have the blues, we 
don’t need to do all 

that waiting and listening. In the parallel universe where our 
twin listens to our 

sound, however, they don’t have the blues. 


The people there are at a loss. 
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Four Poems by William Coleman 


Advanced Archaeology 


All I can offer you now is weathered— 
this face, these hands. I’ve lived too long underground. 
My eyes cannot fix on the distance 


without losing the edges that matter. 
You, in the back: I could infer your type 
by observing the ones here before me, 


for I know all the types. But what is that 
in face of what’s been hidden in plain sight? 
What’s buried can easily be unearthed, 


given a proper impetus and tools. 
Obsessions, frailties, myths, griefs, and gods: 
they can be discerned from what’s uncovered, 


yes, but why worry the world with your mind? 
Why live in open graves, ruin your flesh 
in others’ ruins when living flesh carries 


more weight, freighted, as it is, with all 
that’s come before it? If I can impart 
one lesson, let it be this: love our surfaces 


as though all our lives depend upon it, 
because they do. The ancients, after all, 
tilled their fertile soil with their fathers’ bones. 
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Jocasta’s Brooches 


How easily I teased these pins from her 
robes once. Coaxing each one out with my mouth, 
my lips heating her metal, I unraveled 


my fortune and entered. I should have known 
then what horrors would befall. Face pressed 
against her breast, I envisioned myself 

a seer, drinking from the source. Her body 
had ordained me; I was king. So when I saw 
her swinging above our bed, I knew my place. 
Cradling her cold body down, I unlocked 

her brooches with my mortal tongue and, as 


her gown unwound, I couldn’t help but look. 


I witnessed my creator and was struck. 


The Other Side of the Garden 


He names the taste that lingers on their tongues 
regret, and the word falls to the earth between them, 


where it roots and rises and twines around their flesh. 
He watches the sun sink behind her back; 


over his shoulder, she sees the tree darken. 
He recites the word until it’s just a sound. 


Bewildered, he looks at her. She moves closer, 
touches his cheek, whispers, what's Jost zs ours, 


then names the bloom that binds them zzezzory. 
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According to Pilate 


He stands before me as a jester stands, 
mocking my position. I bid him speak 
and he speaks beyond question; I command 
him to kneel and he kneels to another. 


But there’s no grace in this show, no guile 
or wit, just earnest, earnest pranks. 

I could laugh, but instead a kind of pity 
finds me, compels me actually to pray, 


"God, give your amateur some peace." 

His god responds in a chorus, and Barabbas 
walks free. What further evidence do I need? 
Let the rabble barter for their Christs. 


My hands are clean. 
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About the Typefaces Not 
Used in This Edition 


Jonathan Safran Foer 


ELENA, 10 POINT: This typeface—conceived of by indepen- 
dent typographer Leopold Shunt, as the moon set on the final 
night of his wife's life—disintegrates over time. The more a 
word is used, the more it crumbles and fades—the harder it 
becomes to see. By the end of this book, utilitarian words 
like the, a and was would have been lost on the white page. 
Henry’s recurrent joys and tortures—athwater, collarbone, 
vulnerability, pillowcase, bridge—would have been ruins, un- 
intentional monuments to bathwater, collarbone, vulnerabil- 
ity, pillowcase and bridge. And when the life of the book 
dwindled to a single page, as it now does, when you held 
your palm against the inside of the back cover, as if it were 
her damp forehead, as if you could will it to persevere past its 
end, God would have been nearly illegible, and J completely 
invisible. Had Elena been used, Henry’s last words would 
have read: 
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TACTIL, VARIABLE POINT: “A text should reveal the heart’s 
emotional condition, as an EKG readout reveals its physical 
one.” This idea was the inspiration for Basque typographer 
Clara Sevillo to create Tactil, a good example of the early 
interface types. The size of a letter corresponds to how hard 
the key is pressed. Air-conditioning blows its story over the 
keys, as does the breath of a bird on the sill, as does the 
moonlight, whose infinitesimally small exertion also tells a 
tale. Even when there is nothing applying pressure to the 
keys, a text is still being generated—an invisible transcript 
of the world without witnesses. And if one were to hammer 
the keyboard with infinite force, an infinitely large nonsense 
wotd would be produced. 

If this book had been typeset in Tactil, Henry's various J 
Jove yous could have been distinguished—between narcissistic 
love (“I love you”), love of love rather than love of another 
(‘I love you”), and traditional, romantic love (“I love 
you.”) We could have learned where Henry’s heart leaned 
when on the unsafe wooden bridge he confessed himself to 
Sophy. And we could have learned if it is true that one can 
love only one thing at a time, making I love you definition- 
ally impossible. 

Tactil was not used because preliminary calculations sug- 
gested that the author was striving—intentionally or not—to 
recreate the physical world. That is, zree was typed with the 
force to make the word as large as a tree. Pear, cumulus and 
Band-Aid typed to make the words to the scale of a pear, a 
cloud and a Band-Aid. To print the book in this way would 
have required bringing another world into existence, a twin 
world composed entirely of words. We finally would have 
known the sizes of those abstract ideas whose immeasurability 
makes us, time and time again, lose our bearings. How does 
existentialism compare to a tree? Orgasm to a pear? A good 
conversation to a cumulus cloud? The mending of a gnarled 
heart to a Band-Aid? 

But even if logistics had permitted, this typeface still would 
have been rejected, because as a quantitative, rather than 
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qualitative, measure, it could have been quite misleading. 
That is, Henry's love for Sophy may have been the size that 
it was because of hate, sympathy, jealousy, neediness or, 
however unlikely, love. We would never have known, only 
that there was much of it, which is to know very little. 


TRANS-1, 10 POINT: This typeface refreshes itself continuously 
on the screen, words being replaced by their synonyms. Now 
autumn begins exists only for long enough to bring present 
fall commences into existence, which instantly disappears to 
make room for gift descend embarks, which dies so that 
talent alight boards ship can live. Trans-1’s creator, I.S. Bely 
(1972-), said that he hoped the typeface would illuminate 
the richness of language, the interconnectedness, the nuance 
of the web. But instead, Trans-1 reveals language’s poverty, 
its inadequate approximations, how a web is made of holes, 
how the river of words flows always away from us. 


TRANS-2, 10 POINT: This typeface also refreshes continuously, 
but unlike Trans-1, words are replaced by their antonyms. 
Now autumn begins exists only for long enough to bring /ater 
Spring ceases into existence, which instantly disappears to 
make room for presently dry riverbed persists, which dies 
so that never flowing water perishes can live. It was Bely's 
intention, with Trans-2, to illuminate the poverty of lan- 
guage, its inadequate approximations, how a web is made of 
holes. But instead, we see the string connecting those holes, 
and caught in the net is the shadow of meaning. This typeface 
frequently freezes in place, fixed on words that cannot be 
refreshed. What, after all, is the opposite of God? The mean- 
ing is liberated from the words by the typeface’s inability to 
translate them. These nonexistent antonyms ate the reflections 
of the words we are looking for, the non-approximations, like 
watching a solar eclipse in a puddle. The antonym of God’s 
non-existent antonym is closer to God than God will ever be. 
Which, then, brings us closer to what we want to communi- 
cate: saying what we intend, or trying to say the opposite? 
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TRANS-3, 10 POINT: This typeface also refreshes continuously, 
but unlike Trans-1 and -2, words are replaced by themselves. 
Now autumn begins exists for only long enough to bring zow 
autumn begins into existence, which instantly disappears to 
make room for now autumn begins which dies so that now 
autumn begins can live. A word, like a person, exists for 
exactly one moment in time. After that moment, only the 
letters—cells—are shared. What 2274722 meant when uttered 
by Stephen Wren in Cinncinati at 10:32:34 on April 14, 
2000, was quite different from what it meant one second 
later when he said it again, and was entirely unlike what it 
meant one hundred years before, or one thousand years be- 
fore, or at the same moment, when cried by a palsied schoolgirl 
in Wales. This typeface tries to keep pace with language, to 
change as the world changes, but like chasing the long black 
cape of a fleeing dream, it will never catch up. Now autumn 
begins will never mean what it does, but what it did. 


AVIARY, VARIABLE POINT: One of the more unorthodox type- 
faces of the end of the twentieth century, Aviary relies on 
the migration of birds. The typesetter, who is preferably an 
ornithologist, tatoos each word onto the underside of a differ- 
ent bird’s wing, according to its place in the flock. (The first 
word of this book, E/ena, would have been tatooed onto the 
wing of the natural leader. The last word, free, onto the 
wing of the bird who carries the rear.) Alexander Dubovich, 
Aviary’s creator, said his inspiration was a copy of Anna Kare- 
nina that fell from the shelf and landed spread, text-down, 
on the floor. 

Among many other reasons, this typeface was not used 
because the order of birds in a flock shifts regularly. The 
natural leader never remains the leader, and the bird in the 
reat always moves forward. Also, Aviary is only coherent when 
the birds are in flight. When perched in trees, or collecting 
the thrown scraps from some kind park-goer, or sleeping on 
the sills of high apartment windows, the birds are in dissaray, 
and so would be the book. It could exist only in flight, only 
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between places, only as a way to get from here to there. Or 
there to here. 


ICELAND, 22:13:36, APRIL 11, 2006, VARIABLE POINT: There are 
237,983 words in this book. The same number of people were 
alive in Iceland at 22:13:36, April 11, 2006. The designer of 
this typeface, Bjorn Jaagern, devised to give each person a 
word to memorize, according to age. (The youngest citizen 
would be given E/ena, the oldest free.) In an annual festival, 
the people of Iceland would line up, youngest to oldest, and 
recite the story of Henry’s tragic love and loss, from beginning 
to end. As citizens died, their roles in the recitation would 
be given to the youngest Icelander without a word, although 
the reading would still proceed from youngest to oldest. It 
was the hope of the citizens of Iceland that the book would 
cycle smoothly: from order to disorder, and back to order 
again. That is, Let our fathers and mothers die before their 
children, the old before the young. 

Iceland, 22:13:36, April 11, 2006, was not used because 
life is full of early death, and fathers and mothers sometimes 
outlive their children. The editor’s concern was not that the 
book would become a salad of meaning, but that hearing it 
once a yeat would be too painful a reminder that we are twigs 
alighted on a fence, that each of us is capable of experiencing 
not only Henry’s great love, but also his loss. Should a child 
recite a word from the middle—from the scene in which 
Henry's brother stuffs up the cracks with wet towels, and 
loses his lashes in the oven—we would know that he or she 
teplaced someone who died in middle-age, too soon, before 
making it to the end of the story. 


REAL TIME, REAL WORLD, TOSCALE: This typeface began organ- 
ically, with the popularization of e-mail. Such symbols as :) 
came to stand for those things that words couldn’t quite get 
at. Over time, every idea had a corresponding symbol, not 
unlike the drawings from the dark caves of early man. These 
symbols approximated what a word described better than a 
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word ever could. (A picture of a flower is closer to the flower 
it describes than flower is.) 

Here, for example, is how the final conversation between 
Henry and his brother would have read in such symbols: 


1x 


oo 
wig 


And here is the scene on the unsafe wooden bridge, when 
Henry confesses himself to Sophy: 


Jc 


The evolution continued. The typographical symbol for 
flowe(98) became a sketch of a flower, then an oil painting 
of a flower, then a photograph of a flower, then a sculpted 
flower, then a video of a flower, and is, now, a real-time real- 
world flower. Henry exists: he blinks, he inhales, he tells his 
older brother, I love you more now than I did before, he 
stammers, he sways, he begs, Sophy, believe in me, always. 

This typeface was not used because of the fear that it would 
be popularized, that all books would be printed in real-time 
real-world, making it impossible to know whether we were 
living as autonomous beings, or characters in a story. When 
you read these words, for example, you would have to wonder 
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whether you were the real-time real-world incarnation of 
someone in a story who was reading these words. You would 
wonder if you were not the you that you thought you were, 
if you were about to finish this book only because you were 
written to do so, because you had to. 

Or perhaps, you think, it’s otherwise. You approach this 
final sentence because you are you, your own you, living a 
life of your own creation. If you are a character, then you are 
the author. If you are a slave to your own weaknesses, then 
you are unconstrained. Perhaps you are completely free. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


FICTION 


Rick Bass is the author of sixteen books of fiction and nonfiction, most 
recently the novel Where the Sea Used to Be. The Hermit’s Story, a short- 
story collection, is forthcoming. 

Aimee Bender is the author of a short-story collection, The Girl in the 
Flammable Skirt, and a novel, An Invisible Sign of My Own. 

Todd Dorman’s work was included in The Virgin Fiction Anthology. 
Jonathan Safran Foer is the editor of A Convergence of Birds, an anthology 
of stories inspired by Joseph Cornell's bird boxes, which will be published 
next year. 

Rick Moody is the author of the novels Purple America, The Ice Storm 
and Garden State. The title piece from his short-story collection The Ring 
of Brightest Angels Around Heaven won The Paris Review's Aga Khan 
Prize in 1994. The short story in this issue will appear in his forthcoming 
collection Demonology. 


POETRY 


David Baker has published seven books, most recently Heresy and the 
Ideal: On Contemporary Poetry and The Truth about Small Towns. 
Mary Jo Bang’s first collection of poetry was Apo/ogy for Want. Two more 
collections, Louise in Love and The Downstream Extremity of the Isle of 
Swans, are forthcoming. 

Stephen Burt teaches in the English department at Macalester College. His 
first book of poems, Popular Music, won the Colorado Prize in 1999. 
William Coleman is the executive editor for nonfiction at DoubleTake. 
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His poems have appeared in Poetry, Image, Western Humanities Review 
and Third Coast. 

James Cummins lives in Cincinnati. 

Christina Davis's poems have appeared or are forthcoming in Boston Re- 
view, Gettysburg Review, New Republic, New England Review, Verse and 
Stand. She works at the Poetry Society of America. 

Carl Dennis teaches in the English department of the State University of 
New York at Buffalo. A book of essays on poetry, Poetry as Persuaston, 
and a collection of poetry, Practical Gods, ate forthcoming. 

Annmarie Drury's poetry has appeared in Western Humanities Review 
and Raritan. 

Donald Finkel is the author of fifteen books of poetry. He is Poet in 
Residence Emeritus at Washington University in St. Louis. 

Gabriel Fried edits fiction and poetry at Persea Books. His poetry is forth- 
coming in Prairie Schooner. 

Benjamin Scott Grossberg teaches creative writing and early modern English 
literature at Antioch College in Ohio. His poems are forthcoming in Nimrod 
and The Spoon River Poetry Review. 

Malinda Markham teaches at Daito Bunks University in Tokyo, Her work 
has been published in Conjunctions, American Letters & Commentary, 
Denver Quarterly and The Ohio Review. 

Dennis O’Driscoll works for Irish Customs in Dublin. He is the author of 
five collections of poems, most recently Weather Permitting. 

Eric Ormsby's most recent collection of poetry is For a Modest God. 
Linda Pastan is the author of ten collections of poems, including the 
forthcoming The Last Uncle. 

L.J. Schweppe lives in New York City. 

Julie Sheehan’s poetry is forthcoming in Ploughshares, Texas Review and 
Western Humanities Review. 

Siri von Reis's poetry has appeared in Columbia, Ironwood, The New 
Yorker and Verse. She is also the author of four books on ethnobotany. 
Lexi Rudnitsky teaches poetry and writing at Fordham University. 

C. Dale Young s first collection of poetry, The Day Underneath the Day, 
is forthcoming. 

Katharine Whitcomb’s poetry collection, Saints of South Dakota and Other 
Poems, is forthcoming. 

Terence Winch has published two books of poems, Irish Musicians/ Ameri- 
can Friends and The Great Indoors, as well as a book of short stories, Coz- 
tenders. 


INTERVIEWS 


Madison Smartt Bell (Vollmann interview) is the author of ten novels, most 
recently Master of the Crossroads. He is currently director of the Kratz 
Center for Creative Writing at Goucher College. 
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Douglas Brinkiey (Thompson interview) is the director of the Eisenhower 
Center for American Studies and professor of history at the University of 
New Orleans. His most recent publication is Rosa Parks. 

Terry McDonell (Thompson interview) is the editor of US Weekly. 
George Plimpton (Thompson interview) is the editor of The Paris Review. 
His most recent publication is Pet Peeves, or Whatever Happened to Doc- 
tor Rawff? 


Kelly Zinkowski (Herling interview) lives in Paris. 


ART 


Antonio Márquez's latest exhibition, Confessions, was at the College Center 
Gallery at Vassar earlier this year. 

Richard Prince’s art appears courtesy of I. C. Editions in New York City. 
Ralph Steadman’s books include America; Gonzo, the Art; The Grapes 
of Ralph; Sigmund Freud and The Book of Jesus. He illustrated Hunter 
S. Thompson’s Fear and Loathing in Las Vegas. 
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THE PARIS REVIEW 
BOOKSELLERS ADVISORY BOARD 


THE PARIS REVIEW BOOKSELLERS ADVISORY BOARD 
is a group of owners and managers of independent 
bookstores from around the world who have agreed 
to share with us their knowledge and expertise. 


ANDREAS BROWN, Gotham Book Mart, New York, NY 
CHAPMAN, DRESCHER & PETERSON, 

Bloomsbury Bookstore, Ashland, OR 
ROBERT CONTANT, Sz. Mark's Bookstore, New York, NY 
JOHN EKLUND, Harry W. Schwartz Bookshop, Milwaukee, WI 
JOSEPH GABLE, Borders Bookshop, Ann Arbor, MI 
THOMAS GLADYSZ, The Booksmith, San Francisco, CA 
HELENE GOLAY, The Corner Bookstore, New York, NY 
GLEN GOLDMAN, Booksoup, West Hollywood, CA 
JAMES HARRIS, Prairie Lights Bookstore, Iowa City, IA 
ODILE HELLER, Village Voice, Paris, France 
RICHARD HOWORTH, Square Books, Oxford, MS 
KARL KILIAN, Brazos Bookstore, Houston, TX 
Kris KLEINDIENST, Left Bank Books, St. Louis, MO 
FRANK KRAMER, Harvard Bookstore, Cambridge, MA 
RUPERT LECRAW, Oxford Books, Atlanta, GA 
TERRI MERZ, Chapters, Washington, DC 
MICHAEL POWELL, Powe//'s Bookstore, Portland, OR 
DONALD PRETARI, Black Oak Books, Berkeley, CA 
JACQUES RIEUX, Stone Lion Bookstore, Fort Collins, CO 
ANDREW Ross, Cody’s, Berkeley, CA 
HENRY SCHWAB, Bookhaven, New Haven, CT 
RICK SIMONSON, Edo Bay, Seattle, WA 
LOUISA SOLANO, Grolier Book Shop, Cambridge, MA 
THOMAS TALBOT, Crawford Doyle Booksellers, New York, NY 
JIM TENNEY, O/sson's Books, Washington, DC 
Davip UNOWSKY, Ruminator Books, St. Paul, MN 
JOHN VALENTINE, Regulator Bookshop, Durham, NC 
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The "s. Review 


gratefully acknowledges the generous support 
of the following individuals and organizations 


PATRONS 
Thomas H. Guinzburg 
Frances Hayward 
BENEFACTORS 
The Freedom Forum 
Israela Margalit 


ASSOCIATES 


Arlene & Alan Alda 
Brian Antoni 
Brooke Astor 
Charles Attwood M.D. 
Jo Patterson Bettoja 
Mr. & Mrs. Richard Butler 
Ethelyn Atha Chase 
James C. Collins 
Margaret Cook 
The Council of Literary 
Magazines and Presses 
Sage & John Cowles 
Michael DiGiacomo 
David A. Dreskin 
Richard B. Fisher 
Marianne Gerschel 
The Bernard & Alva Gimbel 
Foundation 
Alexander Gottlieb 
The Florence Gould 
Foundation 
Dr. Lester Grant 
Frances Grommers 
Susannah Hunnewell & 
Antonio Weiss 
Edwin A. Joseph 
Dr. William Katz & 
Susan Stanton Katz 
Kevin Kiwak 
Richard B. Kydd 
Sally Anne Kydd 


Nelly Linares 
John L. Loeb, Jr. 
Mary B. Lumet 
Alexander Marchessini 
Lane Montgomery 
The Mosaic Foundation 
The National Endowment 
for the Arts 
The New York State Council on 
the Arts 
The Nelson Foundation 
Paul Newman & 
Joanne Woodward 
Fifi Oscard 
Jose Emilio Pacheco 
The Playboy Foundation 
Cynthia Polsky 
Hamilton Richardson 
Delia Rollow 
Lucia Rollow 
Edward St. George 
Francis Albert Sinatra 
Jean Kennedy Smith 
Linda & J. Daniel Snyder 
The Stanton Foundation 
Frank Stanton 
Edward S. Stewart 
H.S. Traison 
Emily Mitchell Wallace 
Mrs. John Hay Whitney 


Inquiries about becoming a Patron, Benefactor or Associate 
of The Paris Review should be directed to: 


The Paris Review 
541 East 72 Street 
New York, New York 10021 
(212) 861-0016 
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The talking-cure, otherwise known as 
analysis or therapy. Invented Vienna, 
c.1886. Most celebrated exponents: 
Sigmund Freud, Jerry Springer. Favourite 
question: ‘Can you tell me a little more 
about that?’ Diseases to which normally 


addressed: unhappiness, personal torment. 


Efficacy: contested. Effect on the written 
word: vast. 


The latest issue of Granta, “Shrinks,” is 
devoted to the kinks and twists of the 
human mind, and their treatments. And 
it’s yours, FREE.* 

WITH 

PAUL AUSTER 

AMIT CHAUDHURI 

FERGUS FLEMING 

JAN PARKER 

JUDITH HERMANN 

TIM PARKS 

JUSTINE PICARDIE 

EDMUND WHITE 

ELLIOT PERLMAN 


Plus ROY HATTERSLEY on his search 
for the answer to all our problems—the 
Third Way; and Antony Gormley's bodies 
photographed by GAUTIER DEBLONDE. 


FREE ISSUE OFFER 


[9] 


My Name 


FREE THERAPY 


FROM 


and we'll tefand you for all remaining issues. 


: SAVE $42.80—67%! 


Y'd like “Shrinks,” free with a risk-free year’s subscription to Granta (4 more quarterly paperback issues). That’s 5 issues 
in all for just $21.95— a saving of 67% ($42.80) off the bookshop price. 1 can cancel at any time, and get a refund for 
all remaining issues. “Shrinks” is free, regardless of whether I continue to subscribe. 


a 
z 
= 
3 
Li 
Li 


shrinks 


SPECIAL OFFER DETAILS 


you, you can 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


I'm paying by O Check (US$ on US bank, made out to “Granta”) © Visa, MC, AmEx. Send my free issue now! 


© Bill me, and send my free issue when I pay. 


Card [M E E Ld d d d I d d edd dd Expdate J _/ __/ _1 


AOLPRS 


Signature 


Rates outside US: Canada $32.95/$45.00 CDN, Mexico/S. America $29.95, Rest of World $40.95. Credit cards will be 


charged at US$ rates. Please allow 4—6 weeks for delivery. 


For fastest service fax this order to: (212) 586-8003. Or return to: Granta, 1755 Broadway, 5th Floor, NY, NY 10019-3780. 


Phone (212) 246-1313, x 3002. 
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A literary journal 
for readers and 
writers 


Brick publishes literary essays, 
interviews, memoirs, travel- 
ogues, and comentary on all 
the lively arts. Our fall issue 
includes Alice Munro, Barry 
Lopez, Edwidge Danticat, 
Man Ray, Michael Ondaatje, 
Akira Kurosawa, Jeffrey 
Eugenides, Mary Morris and 


many more. 
Available in the United States for the first time. 


Double issue #65/66 is on your local newsstand now. 
Only $10. 


Brick is an unpredictable, original, yet reliable feast which [ve 
enjoyed year after year. Nobody who cares about books or life 
could be disappointed in it.” 

— Alice Munro 


I always take Brick with me, and steady myself with its sense of 
style, its playfulness, its literary idiosyncrasy Indeed, Brick was 
enshrining the notion of a new, and excitingly borderless culture, 
before most of the rest of us knew it existed. I can only hope that 
Canada’s great national treasure will now become the worlds. 


BRICK 


Visit us on the web at www.brickmag.com 
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Announcing the Witness 
short-short fiction & poetry 
contests for emerging writers 


$500 first prize in each category and publication in Witness 
awarded to the winning short story and the winning poem by 
writers who have not yet published a book of fiction, poetry 
or creative nonfiction with a nationally distributed press. (Other 
entries will be considered for publication and payment at our 
regular rates.) 


Complete Rules and Guidelines 


1 


All entries must be postmarked by December 31, 2000. Mail to 
Witness Emerging Writers Contest, 27055 Orchard Lake Road, 
Farmington Hills, Michigan 48334. Simultaneous submissions 
are allowed. Entries will be judged by the editors of Witness. 


Entry fee is $15 for three poems, limit six poems per author 
($30); the fee for fiction is $15 per story, limit two stories per 
author ($30). Entry fee includes a one-year subscription to 
Witness (a $15 value). Make checks payable to Witness. 


Previously published work or work accepted for publication is 
ineligible. 


Maximum story length is 1500 words. Stories and poems should 
be typed, double-spaced. Author’s name, address, phone number, 
and “ Witness Emerging Writers Contest” should be on page one 
of the entry. 


No manuscripts will be returned. Please include a self-addressed, 
stamped postcard if you wish to have receipt of your entry 
acknowledged. 


The winning entries will be published in the next general issue 
of Witness. 
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GREAT HOLIDAY GIFTS 


from 
THE PARIS REVIEW 


Playwrights at Work 
Interviews with Edward Albee, John Guare, Lillian Hellman, 
Eugène Ionesco, David Mamet, Arthur Miller, Harold Pinter, 
Sam Shepard, Neil Simon, Tom Stoppard, Wendy Wasserstein, 
Thornton Wilder, Tennessee Williams, and August Wilson, 
plus a feature on Samuel Beckett. 


Women Writers at Work 
Interviews with Marianne Moore, Katherine Anne Porter, 
Rebecca West, Dorothy Parker, P.L. Travers, Simone de Beauvoir, 
Eudora Welty, Elizabeth Bishop, Mary McCarthy, Nadine Gordimer, 
Maya Angelou, Anne Sexton, Toni Morrison, Susan Sontag, 
Joan Didion, Joyce Carol Oates 


Beat Writers at Work 
Interviews with William Burroughs, Allen Ginsberg, 
Robert Creeley, Jack Kerouac, Charles Olson, Andrei Voznesensky, 
Peter Orlovsky, Paul Bowles, Ken Kesey, Gary Snyder, 
Barney Rosset, Lawrence Ferlinghetti 


The Writers Chapbook 
A Compendium of Fact, Opinion, Wit, and Advice 
from the Twentieth Century’s Preeminent Writers 
Edited by George Plimpton 


Published by The Modern Library 
Books and gift subscriptions available at www.parisreview.com 
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PET PEEVES 


Whatever Happened to Doctor Rawff? 


Edited by f 
GEORGE PLIMPTON 


Illustrations by Edward Koren 
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THE UNTER NATIONAL (2 PTE RAR Y SO WAR TEREN 


THE ART OF JOURNALISM 

AN INTERVIEW WITH HUNTER S. THOMPSON AS WELL AS A 

SELECTION OF JOURNAL NOTES AND LETTERS ABOUT VIETNAM, 
THE CAMPAIGN TRAIL AND THE CREATION OF 
FEAR AND LOATHING IN LAS VEGAS 
THE ART OF FICTION 
WILLIAM T. VOLLMANN ON PROSTITUTES, THE ARCTIC AND 
HOW FAR A WRITER MUST GO TO UNDERSTAND HIS 
CHARACTERS 
& 

GUSTAW HERLING ON THE GULAG MEMOIR, THE POLISH 
UNDERGROUND AND THE STRUGGLE TO MAINTAIN LITERARY 
INTEGRITY UNDER THE COMMUNIST REGIME 
FICTION 
RicK MOODY, RICK BASS, TODD DORMAN, AIMEE (BENDER 
AND JONATHAN SAFRAN FOER 
POETRY 
MARY JO BANG, CARL DENNIS, JULIE SHEEHAN, 
AMONG OTHERS 


ART 


RICHARD PRINCE RE-EXAMINES THE EVERYDAY JOKE BOOK 


ON THE COVER 


HUNTER S. THOMPSON AS THE DALAI LAMA, 
A PORTRAIT BY RALPH STEADMAN 
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